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A STALWART century’s ripened voice I bring, 
And from a new world’s sturdy heart I sing, 
Yet singing know, 
That out of life song’s force is vanishing, 
And never more the air shall throb and glow 
In the rich fervor of a lyric Spring, 
With song-flowers all ablow. 


I, a stanch yeoman of the thrifty West, 
In this strong land, of Freedom loved and blest, 
A crown would make 
Of what I have, the simplest, tenderest 
Wood-blossoms that our summer breezes shake, 
Worthy, O Burns! upon thy tomb to rest, 
Fit for thy fame to take. 


Yet howcan 1? The mob will jeer and gird; 

All round the world one sound alone is heard,. 
The clink of gold; 

To all mankind wealth is the mystic word, 

The shibboleth; all things are bought ani sold; 

By winds of commerce to crude foam are stirred 
Pierian waters old. 


Still I will sing, with thought turned back to thee, 


Thou reckless master of pure melody, 
And dream I stand 
A plowboy, joyous as the bird and bee, 
Holding thy cast-off whistle in my hand, 
With lifted face and brave young eyes that see 
Far in the morning land. 


But how shall I this old, frayed form of art, 
Thumbed thin and weak in each familiar part, 
Still make avail? 
How touch the mocking spirit and proud heart 
Of this cold age, whose melody is stale, 
Whose poets dicker in a tinsel mart, 
With labeled rhymes for sale ? 


Well might I boast, were boasting to be borne, 

How by our hands Arcadia has been shorn, 
And Helicon 

Put to the plow, Parnassus sown to corn; 

How all the gods have perished one by one, 

How all the blooms of beauty, crushed and torn 
Are withering in the sun. 


How the grim years, vast rolling waves of time, 

High tides of glory and dark floods of crime, 
Have swept us far, ; 

And urged us to an altitude sublime, 

Up slopes of knowledge, measured star by star, 


Through epic victories, matched as rhyme to rhyme, 


And tragedies of war. 


How, brave and eager, standing at our hight, 
Clothed on with science and imperious might, 
Time’s chosen ones, 
We cleave all mysteries with our burning sight, 
Catch every passing splendor as it runs, 
Take every soaring wonder at mid-flight, 
And wanton with the suns. 


And yet we grudge thee all thy darker days, 
Thou hapless bard, foredoomed to rustic ways; 
For unto thee 
Song’s orb at setting gave its latest rays; 
And flung its last wild thrill of ecstasy 
Into thy crude, unstudied, artless lays 
To flame eternally. 


And we cannot go back; irremeable 


The driving stream of progress boom; bank-full, 


Rolls dark and strong, 
With never a laughing ripple or soft lull; 
It bears us madly, dashes us headlong, 


Far from the meads and dells where thou didst cull 


The perfect blooms of song. 


No man shall sing again, as thou didst sing, 

Clad as a clown, the plowshare following, 
None heave the flail, 

A slave to toil, as thou, yet slaving wring, 

With sudden grip and force that cannot fail, 


Out of Fate’s hand the lute that Love did string, 


And shame the nightingale. 








‘To the dry well-head never more returns 


The sweet chill water. Not again, O Burns! 
A clod shall feel 
How from the soil unhindered Nature yearns, 
How on the sky dream-splendors flare and reel, 
And how a soul, inspired of Freedom, spurns 
Convention’s courtly seal. 


Besotted and unlovely, lovely thou; 

Repellent, yet charm-sweet, I know not how 
Thy very sins 

Appeal for thee, the stain upon thy brow, 

Tho dark and deep, warms as a sun and wins; 

Thy voice goes through my heart; again, even now, 
The strange, soft pang begins. 


Imperial soul by dark misfortune bound, 
Redolent of Heaven, yet groveling on the ground, 
How weak. how strong! 
Clay-cumbered feet, what starry paths ye found! 
To what high peaks of passion borne along! 
Bold satyr lips, with what voluptuous sound 
Ye brimmed the stops of song! 


And with what burning notes, divinely clear, 

Rang the old melodies, so true, so dear 
To every breast 

In which love had its cradle or its bier, 

Or sorrow had its cavern, mirth its nest! 

How pain went flame-like through wild bursts of cheer, 
And joy through dark unrest! 


How fast they hold, those simple, tender words, 
Borne on the music of all singing birds 
At mating-time, 
And fragrant of the breath of browsing hgrds, 
And rich with potencies of haunting rhyme, 
Fresh as young grass and pure as country curds 
Made in the morning’s prime! 


And what Parnassian juice some lines distil, 

With nectar-gust and searching savor-thrill, 
And maddening zest 

Of all the gods did love and have their fill, 

When life was but a wine from pleasure pressed, 

The while Pan blew and every syrinx-quill 
Bubbled its merriest! 


Last of the race, immortal, once before 

The heart of Nature, raptured to its core, 
Sank at the loss, 

When its young piper came not any more 

To stroll by Halés and to tramp across 

The hills to where Demeter’s threshing-floor 
Sagged with the corn of Kos. 


Gone, gone for evermore the jocund strain 
Of ameebean boys, who called amain, 
The Greek to Celt, 
Across two thousand years, and back again 
The Celt to Greek, and made the ages melt 
And glow, and fuse, and spill their sweets like rain 
Into the rhymes they dealt. 


Theocritus and Burns, ah, nevermore 

Their likes shall be; the lawless life is o’er, 
And Liberty 

Sits not with License at the Muses’ door, 

Erects no guillotine to make men free, 

Spills no rank poison on the peasant’s floor, 
With drunken ribaldry. 


Ah no, those days, we would not call them back 
For swineherd’s lay, or pastoral honey-smack, 
So let them go; 
And yet, amid our luxuries, we lack 
Just the fine bent, and the brave lust to grow 
Direct to manhood, the Arcadian knack 
To rape the reed and blow. 


We win o1r goals, we pay the Age’s debt 
In its owncoin, we counsel and abet 
The gods of gain 
In the high court of Mammon; and we set 
Our feet on Truth, and trample with disdain 
The flowers of Faith, and think by force to get 
What saints prayed for in vain. 


Dent. 
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Still to our er and grandeur is denied 
The vision that to them was open wide, 
The pastoral two, 
One by sweet Lugar, one on £tna’s side, 
Who strolled with Joys and lived on honey-dew, 
And wore the plowman’s rags, the he-goat’s hide, 
And Pan’s own syrinx blew. 


From the dead years nor Muse nor bard may come 
To dwell where wild flowers blow and wild bees hum 
And spring birds mate; 
No more a Sapphic lyre may Beauty strum, 
Caught in the red wild flames of Love and Fate. 
Lost is the idyl, every reed is dumb; 
: Too late for song, too late. 


No more may flute of Ayrshire elder blow 

A fragrant breath from furrow and hedgerow, 
And dewy brae, 

And bonny thorn-clump, and thorn blossom-snow; 

No more come strenuous lovetime and heyday 

Of frolic that young gods and poets know 
A-piping in mid-May. 


But oh, for evermore the world shall keep 

The shepherd’s music in its bosom deep, 
Remembering well, 

Tho epochs surge and centuries grind and sweep, 

The blithe Sicilian on his stony fell, 

And him who made the heart of Scotland weep 
From out his Ayrshire dell. 

CRAWFORDSVILL®, IND 


The Young Entomologist and What He 
Wants. 


BY SAMUEL H. SCUDDER. 


Ir is a mistake to suppose that a boy in whom the 
passion for hunting and collecting insects is just be- 
ginning to appear requires any great array of books 
and implements to carry out his wishes. The books 
are few, the implements cheap. It will, indeed, be a 
difficulty not easily overcome to find out the names of 
his captures; but this is what adds one zest to his em- 
ployment; and however far he may carry his studies, 
even if to the maturity of the professioual naturalist, 
the difficulty will ever bring its perplexities and its in- 
centives. 

I never knew a boy to begin his interest in ento- 
mology by merely watching the habits and lives of in- 
sects. His first passion is to catch them, see what 
they look like, and how many kinds he can obtain. 
This appears to be the natural way; and it is better 
not to attempt to disturb or alter it, tho the study of 
the histories of insects has a far deeper intrinsic in- 
terest, and opens the door to a much vaster and more 
instructive field. 

First, then, the boy must have a net. Any kind 
may be made to serve; but the best for permanent 
and all-round use is a bag fastened to a ring, to which 
a handle may be attached. 
iron wire four feet long, a brass ferrule, or tube, five 
inches long and three-quarters of an inch in diameter, 
and a light, round wooden stick of the same diameter 
and three or four feet long. Bend two and ‘a half 
inches of each end of the wire at right angles in the 
same direction and, curving the wire to forma circle, 
drop the ends into the ferrule, fix them securely by a 
plug of hard wood, filling one-half the ferrule; whittle 
the stick so as to insert it snugly in the other end, 
and the frame of the net is made. The best material 
forthe bag is ‘‘double bobbinet’’; it should be at- 
tached to the ring by a strong linen or cotton band, 
taper regularly to a rounded bottom without corners 


Get a piece of galvanized 


or pockets, and be about thirty inches long, so as to 
double over the ring with a few inchesto spare. 

One soon learns to capture even the liveliest insect 
with a dexterous turn of the net, and experience is the 
only needed guide; in general, strategy is better than 
chase. The net is doubled so as to prevent escape 
of the captive, and the insect transferred to a wide- 
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mouthed pocket bottle by carefully inserting the un- 
corked bottle into the net neck foremost and corking 
it after the insect is secured therein. If the boy is 
old enough to thoroughly understand the need of 
caution he may use a ‘‘ cyanid bottle,’’ made by pour- 
ing a little plaster of Paris over a small lump of 
cyanid of potassium; but this isa deadly pozson, and it 
is better to begin by using a bottle with a bit of 
sponge attached to the cork which may be wet with 
chloroform; as this evaporates rapidly, it needs fre- 
quent wetting. Insects killed by either of these 
methods appear to suffer no pain, and death is very 
quick, or stupefaction rather, for, unless kept a little 
while under the influence of the drugs, the supposed 
dead insect will revive. 

There only remains the proper display of the speci- 
men and its care. For this, pins, setting-boards and 
boxes are necessary. Ordinary pins should not be 
used, as they are too short and stout; insect pins can 
be obtained of the taxidermists and dealers in natural 
history supplies, and come in various sizes. Klaeger’s 
are the best. Only a few of assorted sizes should be 
bought at first, to find which are most needed. Most 
insects should be pinned through the thorax or mid- 
dle of the body, and placed high on the pin; but bee- 
tles and orthopterous insects (grasshoppers, cock- 
roaches, etc.) should be pinned through the right 
wing-cover near the base. 

Setting boards are any contrivance for holding the 
wings of an insect expanded until they dry. A strip 
of smooth wood, with a deep groove for the body, an- 
swers the purpose, if the groove be deep enough also 
to receive a bit of cork or pith through which the pin 
may pass farenough. The wings are then carefully 
stretched upon the board by needles, and kept in 
place by slips of pinned card or of glass. Here they 
should be kept for a fortnight. 

For boxes it is best at first to use simple pine-wood 
boxes, carefully and tightly made, about 9x14 inches 
in size, and deep enough to receive insects both at 
top and bottom. They will always be useful even 
when discarded for something better. The top and 
bottom of the box should be lined with sheet cork, 
having paper pasted over it to cover all cracks and 
give it a neat appearance. It is best to keepa ‘‘ naph- 
tha cone’’ (obtainable at the taxidermist’s) in each 
box to keep out museum pests. A better and more 
permanent case is the glass-covered Deyrolle drawer, 
described in full in my ‘‘ Butterflies."’ 

It is not well to begin with many books. The kinds 
of insects known and named in any district are to be 
numbered by the thousands, and no one book describes 
them all, or, indeed, many of them. It should suffice 
a beginner if he can name a very few of his specimens, 
especially if he lives where there are no libraries or 
public collections. The best single book is Harris's 
‘‘Insects Injurious to Vegetation,’’ the illustrated 
edition, which is, indeed, the only edition now in the 
market. With that he can name a considerable part 
of the common kinds, and by its aid arrange his col- 
lection in an orderly fashion, so that similar sorts 
shall be near together, which is the aim of all classifi- 
cations. It will also give the boy a clue to the life 
histories of many of his finds, to which he should now 
turn his attention. If the boy begin with butterflies 
—as very many do—he will find fuller aid, tho with- 
out pictures, in my ‘‘ Guide to the Common Butter- 
flies,’’ which will also tell him something of the lives 
of these creatures. 

For, after all, an attempt to learn at first-hand from 
Nature herself something of the history of the lives 
his captures will yield a far greater enjoyment, and 
give a boya far more intimate and satisfactory knowl- 
edge of his subject, than any amount of collecting 
insects on the wing. 

To carry this out requires almost no apparatus at 
all, only patience and skill. A number of small tin 
boxes, such as are thrown away in any household, a 
few tumblers and old boxes, and some sort of an aqua- 
rium, if only a bowl, are all the requisites. Imitate as 
closely as possible the natural conditions under which 
a grub or caterpillar lives, keep it supplied with fresh 
food from the plant on which it is found, carefully see 
that its surroundings are as clean as possible, and 
nearly everything can be raised to maturity; and what 
s more, the full-fledged insects obtained in this way 
make far better ‘‘ specimens’’ than any which can be 

aptured upon the wing, 

Or, if the boy is keen-sighted and patient, he may 
discover an insect laying eggs upon a plant, and then 
he may obtain the entire story of its life; for the young 
will always feed upon the plant on which the mother 
has laid her eggs, and many insects may be induced to 
lay eggs by confining them in a muslin bag or a box 
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upon the growing plant. The discovery of the life 
history then depends upon the care of the breeder. 

Here, too, is a distinct opportunity to add directly 
to our stock of positive knowledge, for of the myriads 
of_insects that live about us the life-histories of rela- 
tively few are known, of almost none are fully known. 
As the boy becomes more expert, therefore, he should 
keep a book in which should be recorded all the changes 
that occur in his feeding flock. Each kind should be 
given a distinctive number, to be attached to the box in 
which it is kept and duly entered in the book, to be 
changed to a name, only when the mature insect ap- 
pears and can be identified. 

Then the boy will begin to taste some of the pleas- 
ures and anxieties of the naturalist bent on extorting 
some of the secrets of Nature still hidden from knowl- 
edge. By correspondence with others or by excur- 
sions to distant places he may bring home new trophies 
and find new problems to solve. The whole method 
is so simple! Here on my desk as I write are too lit- 
tle round and flat tin boxes, two and three inches in 
diameter respectively, one containing a few wild violet 
leaves, the other some blades of common grass. Each 
contains a number of caterpillars of rare northern 
butterflies that flourish in such regions as Labrador, 
one kind feeding on violets, the other on grass or 
sedge, the full history of each of which remains to be 
written, of one is wholly unknown. The eggs from 
which they hatched were obtained from the living 
mother by a kind Canadian friend, who simply shut 
the butterflies up with growing violets and grass and 
then sent me the eggs by mail. There was no duty 
on them! I change the food and clean the boxes 
daily—a matter of a few minutes only. By and by I 
shall give them roomier quarters in tumblers covered 
with glass. When they grow still larger, I shall trans- 
fer them to plants growing in pots I have already pre- 
pared for them and cover them with a wire screen. 
Thus they are kept within bounds and free from out- 
side harm; and one of these days I shall hope to know 
more of the story of their lives than has yet been re- 
corded, be able to compare them at any stage with 
their allies in more hospitable regions, and discover, 
perhaps, some of the makeshifts they employ to hold 
their own in the struggle for existence in the colder 
latitudes they call their home. 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


History of the Trade Dollar. 
BY JOHN PHIN. 


WHEN first suggested the trade dollar was not in- 
tended for domestic circulation, and this was dis- 
tinctly stated in the elaborate report of the late Dr. 
Linderman, the Director of the Mint. The trade 
dollar was to be virtually a small ingot bearing the 
United States stamp indicating its weight and fine- 
ness; and the object in preparing such an ingot was to 
provide an outlet in the Eastern markets for our 
American silver. But when the bill was reported in 
the Senate by Mr. Sherman, the trade dollar was in- 
cluded in the regular silver coinage and made legal 
tender to the extent of $5. 

This did no harm at the time, because silver then 
brought such a price that the trade dollar was worth 
104 cents in gold. Moreover, the coin did not circulate 
in the Eastern States, the greenbacks being legal ten- 
der, altho not redeemable. But on the Pacific coast 
the metallic standard had been enforced by public 
opinion, the depreciated greenback was not used, and 
the trade dollars had a considerable circulation. 

But about thistime the price of silver began to fall, 
and in 1876 and act was passed taking away the legal- 
tender quality from the trade dollar and reducing it to 
mere bullion. The dollars still circulated, however, 
and gradually worked their way East, where they came 
into common use among the working classes and 
small business men. At last the discrepancy became 
so great that they fell into disrepute, merchants re- 
fused to take them, and they were bought up by the 
makers and bullion dealers at a discount, varying 
from 15 to 35 per cent. 

As soon as they fell sufficiently, a syndicate was 
formed to furnish capital to buy and hold them until 
Congress could be persuaded to pass a law redeeming 
them at their full face value. In order to secure the 
passage of such a law several United States legislators 
were admitted to the syndicate ‘‘on the ground floor,”’ 
and by their influence the law was passed March 3d, 
1887. In this way the syndicate was enabled to 
‘*scoop in’’ the millions of dollars of which the work- 
ing classes and small business men had been robbed 
by the two previous laws—the first making the trade 
dollar a legal tender, and thus forcing its circulation, 
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and the second taking away the legal-tender quality 
and throwing it into the hands of the brokers. In 
other words, the United States Government issued 
several million checks for one dollar each, and then 
repudiated them. If a business man had done this he 
would have found himself behind prison bars. 

I have thus detailed the history of the trade dollar 
because there are several very important lessons 
to be drawn from it. Most of these lessons are too 
obvious to require explanation; but there is one point 
which I trust will be borne carefully in mind, and 
that is that there is no more insidious, effective and 
devilish method of robbing the wage-earner than by 
producing changes in the standard of value. It is by 
causing arbitrary changes in the values of great prop- 


- erties that the unearned fortunes of Wall Street have 


been made. And as it is now so it has always been. 
The crowning charge of oppression and dishonesty 
brought by the patriarch of old against his father-in- 
law, Laban, was in these words: ‘‘ Thou hast changed 
my wages ten times.’’ 

New York City. 


Robert Burns. 
BY MRS. C. H. RENNELSON,. 


Ir isthe birthdays of great men which are usually 
honored; but the lovers of poetry in this generation 
are to keep green the memory of Robert Burns by 
fitting ceremonies on the hundredth anniversary of 
his death, the twenty-first of July this year. 

Burns once wrote to a friend: 


‘«] have a hundred times wished that one could resign 
life as an officer resigns a commission, for I would not 
take in any poor, ignorant wretch by selling out.” 

Before life’s battle was half fought out, Burns's 
foes, many of them of his own creating, proved too 
strong for him, and his commission was taken from 
him. 

As time passes, men more and more appreciate the 
genius of Burns, and marvel at all he accomplished 
in spite of the poverty and toil of his life. 

Burns is essentially the poet of the poor. Cowper 
and Wordsworth wrote of the joys and sorrows of 
humble life, and felt them too, but not in the degree 
that Burns felt them. They were outside the 
circle—spectators of the conflict, while he was in the 
very midst, engaged in a hand-to-hand fight with 
poverty and discouragement. His subjects were not 
those of novelty. He found the pure golden vein of 
poetry lying under the rough exterior of his life of 
toil and failure. He gave his bodily energy to his 
daily work but refused to give his thoughts; they 
were wandering away in the kingdom of imagination. 
Inthe ‘‘Twa Dogs ’’ he argues the happiness of the 
poor compared with the rich, and gives the verdict 
for the former in spite of all. By writing of the poor, 
the simple and the humble, and showing them that 
happiness and joy are not confined to the rich, he 
made them contented with their lot. They knew he 
was one of themselves, and knew what he was claim- 
ing for them. 

The democratic element in the poetry of Burns 
found its most definite expression in the famous 

‘* A man’s a man for a’ that.” 

A great writer has said that it took the age forty 
years to catch Burns, so far was he in advance of his 
time. I think it has taken longer than that! The 
world is even now applying some of the lessons taught 
by Burns and men like him. It has learned them by 
great revolutions, by great suffering, in spite of mis- 
takes and backslidings; and there are many lessons 
yet to be learned. But the brotherhood of the human 
race, freedom, opportunities for development, deep 
sympathy for lowly things, if there be merit or beauty 
in them, are every day becoming clearer to humanity. 
In spite of Burns’s own pride, his spirit of criticism 
and his own mistakes, his poetry has contributed very 
much to the onward march of progress. 

Burns owed very much to his father and mother. A 
friend said he believed there was a greater measure of 
content in their home than in any palace in Europe. 
His father was one of the best examples of a Scotch 
peasant—honest, religious, intelligent, and with more 
demonstrative affection than is usual among the 
Scotch. Robert's teacher wrote of the father: 

‘‘He spoke the English language with more propriety 
than any one I ever knew with no greater advantages. 
This had a good effect upon the boys, who began to rea- 
sonand talk like men much sooner than their neigh- 
bors.” 

The mother was sweet-tempered and devout, and 
lightened her daily work by singing the songs and 
ballads of her country, of which she had a store. She 
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thus unconsciously led Robert into the ways of poetry. 
Burns says he owed much to an old woman who 
lived in their home and who had the largest collection 
of tales and songs and old superstitions about de’ ils, 
ghosts, giants, and all such trumpery. 

‘* She cultivated the latent seeds of poetry in me, but 
had such an effect upon my imagination, that to this 
hour, in my nocturnal rambles, I keep a sharp lookout 
in suspicious places.” 

Here are the seeds of ‘‘Tam O'Shanter,’ ‘‘ Hallow- 
een,’’ and many other poems. 

It was at Dumfries, after his marriage, that one of 
his sweetest poems was written, the elegy on the death 
of his friend Henderson, in which he calls upon all 
nature to sorrow with him. Here he met Grose, the 
antiquary. They became friendly over the winebottle, 
and Grose said he would include ‘‘ Alloway’s Auld 
Haunted Kirk’’ among the antiquities of Scotland if 
Burns would write a poem to accompany it. Burns 
began at once to turn over in his mind the old tradi- 
tions which clustered around the ruin. One of these 
is the story upon which the poem is founded. It was 
the work of a single day. He walked along the river 
path muttering to himself. His wife watched him 
for some time and then went out to meet him. He 
did not seem to see her, and she stepped aside to let 
him pass. As he did so she heard him reciting one 
of the verses of the poem, which many critics call his 
crowning glory. 

If space allowed it would be interesting to trace 
the inspiration of many of his poems. After the great 
success of the second edition of his poems—still 
dreading the influence of his unlucky star—he bought 
a pocket edition of Milton, ‘‘for the sake of study- 
ing the intrepid independence, daring magnanimity 
and noble defiance of hardship exhibited by Satan.’’ 

Love was the ruling power in Burns's heart. Once 
when asked why he did not use his fine memory to 
learn Latin, he smiled, and said he had learned all the 
Latin he wished to know, and that was: ‘‘Omnza 
vincitamor.’’ Htslove for Nature was intense; every 
tree and flower, cloud and sunshine, rock and river, 
and all her sounds were music to him; but beyond all 
he loved humanity. But it isto the bonnie lasses we 
are indebted for many of his most beautiful songs. 
His heart was a volcano in a constant state of erup- 
tion. Every bright look and witching smile bestowed 
upon him called forth a flood of eloquent song. 
Fletcher, of Saltoun, said: ‘‘ Let me make the songs 
of a people and you may makeitslaws.’’ Thesongs of 
Burns are the finest in the language, and who can be 
placed next to him? ‘‘ They slip into the heart like 
light, no one knows how, filling its chambers silently 
and sweetly.’’ They combine pathos, passion, feeling 
and fervid patriotism. His style is musical, graceful, 
natural; in fact, many of his songs are music itself. 
No truer poetry exists in any language, so full of 
laughter, so full of pathos, so passionate and tender. 

Scott said he never saw such wonderful eyes in any 
other human being. And the eyes of Burns’s soul 
were even more wonderful. He had but to open them 
and all was poetry about him. He could describe so 
vividly all that he felt and lived and suffered. His 
sympathies were so warm for all suffering mortals, 
from the ‘‘tim’rous beastie’’ even to the very ‘‘ deil.”’ 
He was alive to every kind of emotion, and one of the 
few poets who excel in humor, tenderness and sub- 
limity. He had a clear, logical intellect and keen 
observation of man and all the varied scenes of nature; 
and with a wider culture, a more extended knowledge 
of different phases of life and different classes of men, 
he would have attained greater hights. But no 
amount of education could have taken away the nat- 
uralness of Burns. What he accomplished was the 
work of youth. Had Milton died at his age he would 
have left only his minor poems. Dryden and Pope 
would take low rank,.and Cowper would not have 
not been a poet at all. 

Altho the poetry of Burns is the natural outpouring 
of his heart, he yet spent much time and thought upon 
it. He says: ‘‘All my poetry is the effect of easy 
composition, but laborious correction.’’ He never 
published his poems till he had touched and retouched 
them in his mind. He has left examples of nearly 
every kind of short poem. 

Burns made several excursions through Scotland, 
visiting many historical places. His companion on 
one of these was as fond of convivial society as Burns 
himself, and equally thoughtless of the morrow. 
Burns compared himself to a man traveling with a 
blunderbuss at full-cock. He saw the lineal descend- 
ant of his hero, Robert Bruce—an old lady, who 
knighted him with the sword of Bruce. At the grave 


of Bruce he knelt and kissed the stones which covered 
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him, perhaps then drawing the inspiration for his 
‘*Scots wha hae.”’ His neighbor, Mr. Syme, during 
a horseback ride with Burns, writes: 

‘*T told you that, in the midst of a storm on the wilds 
of Kenmoor, Burns was rapt in meditation. What do 
you think he was about? Charging the English with 
Bruce at Bannockburn! On our way home I did not 
disturb him, and the next day he gave me a copy of 
‘Scots wha hae’ ’’— 
the finest war-song ever written. 

Then in a time of public excitement, in 1795, Burns 
appeared among the Dumfries volunteers; and to 
stimulate their patriotism gave them the song of 
death, which Dr. Currie says is worthy of the Grecian 
Muse when Greece was most conspicuous for genius 
and bravery. It has been said that Scott’s love for 
his country was like that of a lover for his bride, and 
the same thing might be said of Burns. He calls his 
love for Scotland ‘‘the darling chord of his heart.”’ 
Dr. Moore urged him to drop the Scotch dialect and 
use entirely the English. It was partly a feeling of 
patriotism which prevented him. His homely scenes 
he could best express in Scotch, and undoubtedly 
English readers lose much of the humor. Cowper 
speaks of Burns’s poetry being the light in a 
dark lantern, being completely ‘‘ ramfeezled over it.’’ 
But it is rather singular that as Burns rises into sub- 
lime or religious subjects, he uses less and _ less 
Scotch, until at last he is writing pure English. 

‘‘The Cotter’s Saturday Night’’ is a picture of 
his father and his home. It is tender and moral, 
solemn and devotional, and rises into a strain of 
grandeur and sublimity. It is a pity Burns did not 
use his genius upon other subjects of the same nature. 
Such poetry sinks deep into the heart, ‘and gives per- 
manence to the characters and scenes it describes. 
Had he done this, he would not have deserved the 
reproach that his poems had lowered the standard of 
morality in his beloved Scotland. The story is told 
of the old Scotch servant who became indignant 
when ordered to prepare the best bed for Burns. She 
*wanted to know what he was, that all this fuss should 
be made about him; and as for his ‘‘ Cotter’s Satur- 
day Night,’’ it was nothing but what she had seen in 
her own father’s house every Saturday of the year! 

Burns’s lampoons against religion, even the contro- 
versial and unlovable aspects of it which he saw 
around him, are unworthy ofhim. His ‘‘ Halloween”’ 
is the best delineation of manners and character. His 
‘«« Jolly Beggars’’ ranks in Scott’s estimation, and in 
that of many others, as his most perfect work, his 
best description. Nature’s weeds areas perfect as her 
flowers, after their kind. His ‘‘ Mouse’’ and ‘ Daisy”’ 
are so tender and poetical. But his songs are his 
best work. Scott says: 

“‘Had we never loved sae kindly, 
Had we never loved sae blindly,” 
contains the essence of a thousand love songs. 

Burns gave himself in all that he did. In disposi- 
tion he was warm-hearted and generous, a fervent 
lover of his friends, and a faithful hater of meanness 
and hypocrisy. His blood was too hot to submit 
easily to the barriers of self-control and the voice of 
reason, and so he was the sport of impulse and pas- 
sion. It is this very passionate fervor which is the 
source of his power and influence for good as well as 
evil. He could do nothing with half his heart. His 
power of will was weak, and he often bemoans his 
want of a true aim in life. He had a deep religious 
feeling, but not enough religion to guide his life. In 
spite of the unlovely side of the religion with which he 
was surrounded, and against which he waged such 
bitter warfare, he saw, even in his own home, enough 
that was true. He knew the right and did not follow 
it. He knew he hada great gift confided to him—the 
‘light from Heaven ’’—and did not make the best of 
it. False lights and the mists of earth, alas! often 
obscured the vision in his soul. And it was this di- 
vided aim and restless heart which made his life so 
sad and full of remorse, He says. 

‘*T lie so miserably open to the inroads and incursions 
of a mischievous, light-armed, well-mounted banditti 
under the banners of imagination, whim, caprice and 
passion; and the heavy-armed regulars of wisdom, pru- 
dence and forethought move so very, very slow that I 
am, alas! ina state of perpetual warfare and frequent 
defeat.” 

The keynote of Burns’s character was pride. He 
boasted of it, and wished to be stretched at full length 
in his grave that he might occupy every inch ofearth 
to which he was entitled. Scotland and the world 


have been accused of neglecting Burns; but it is diffi- _ 


cult to know how he could have been helped, what 
position would have suited him, and strengthened the 
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good in him. His pride was so great he would not 
accept what seemed a favor from any one—even re- 
muneration forhis songs. In 1795 the editor of a 
London newspaper of high literary character, proposed 
that he should furnish once a week an article for its 
poetical department, and receive fifty-two guineas a 
year—almost as much as he received in the Excise. 
This his pride refused. As we know, he was furnish- 
ing all this time his beautiful lyrics to Johnson's Mu- 
seum, and his songs to Thomson, and refusing all 
recompense. Carlyle calls this patriotic feeling. 

Perhaps of all his critics, Hawthorne gives the 
highest rank to Burns. In describing his humble 
birthplace, he says: 

‘In that humble nook of all places in the world Prov- 
idence was pleased to deposit the germ of the richest 
human life which mankind then had within its circum- 
ference.” 

With half of hissoul in Germany, Carlyle’s view is 
not so wide. He says: 


‘*You would think it strange if I called Burns the 
most gifted British soul we had in all that century of 
his, and yet I believe the day iscoming when there will 
be little danger in saying so. His writings, all 
that he did under such obstructions, are only a poor 
fragment of him.”’ 

The poet Bloomfield, whom his friends compared to 
Burns, writes: 

‘*Remember Burns has been the watchword of my 
friends. I do remember Burns, but I am not Burns; 
neither have I his fire to quench, nor his passions to 
control. Where, then, is my merit if I make a peaceful 
voyage on a smooth sea, and with no mutiny on board?”’ 

Burns could not be a priest of God, because he 
could not be king over himself. 
confessions: 


Here is one of his 


‘*T have this morning been taking a peep through the 
dark postern of time long elapsed. 
pect. What a tissue of thoughtlessness, weakness and 
folly! My life reminded me of a ruined temple. What 
strength, what proportion in some parts, what un- 
sightly gaps in others! I kneeled down before the 
Father of Mercies and said: ‘Father I have sinned and 


*Twas a rueful pros- 


am no more worthy to be called thy son.’ I arose 
eased and strengthencd.”’ 
When only thirty-seven, his pulses’ maddening 


play was still, and the flood-gates of life opened into 
Eternity. 


Brook.yn, N. Y. 


Public Baths in New York City. 


BY MOREAU MORRIS, M.D., 


Vick CHAIRMAN OF THE Mayor's COMMITTEE. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

To the question in THE INDEPENDENY of June 25th 
‘When willthe Mayor’s Committee emerge from their 
cloistered seclusion with a few practical suggestions ?”’ 
allow me to say that the Mayor’s Committee on Pub- 
lic Baths, etc., have by no means been in ‘‘ cloistered 
seclusion.’’ On the contrary, every step forward has 
been taken to formulate, advocate and stimulate the 
most speedy action upon thé part of the public officials 
charged with the duty of complying with the legis- 
lative mandate ‘‘to provide for the construction of 
certain buildings for the promotion of public health 
and public comfort’’ by the committee-that has been 
possible. 

Unfortunately, the Legislature in enacting the law 
—Chapter 122, Laws of 1896—unwisely restricted the 
erection of such buildings to the public parks, making 
no provision for the purchase of land where it would 
be most appropriate and judicious to locate, and 
where such buildings are most needed for the benefit 
of the unwashed and (from the force of circumstances) 
the unwashable portion of* the densely packed tene- 
ment-house population, to whom this act was in- 
tended to apply. 

The only park anywhere contiguous to that kind. of 
population was found to be Tompkins Square. 

Immediately, upon the bare-suggestion of erecting 

the first public bath (in a portion, the least used in 
that square) for which plans had been submitted 
to the Mayor and Commissioner of Public Works, by 
the Mayor’s Committee, and had been approved by 
them, came loud and frantic protests from the citi- 
zens in that neighborhood. 
* On account of this antagonism to the location of 
this benefaction, and the threats of all sorts of legal 
proceedings in opposition, it was deemed wise by the 
Mayor, the Commissioner of Public Works and the 
Mayor’s Advisory Committee, to abandon that loca- 
tion. 

As no other public park was immediately available, 
in any suitable location for the purpose intended, 
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there seemed to be no other alternative than to post- 
pone the erection of a free public bath, until such time 
as one could be erected in a proposed public park, to 
be obtained, through condemnation proceedings, ina 
suitable neighborhood. 

Therefore, it is needless to say, that without further 
legislation, no bath will be constructed probably for 
some years, as the procrastination of these legal com- 
plications is too evident, as is shown in Mulberry Bend 
and the Trinity Cemetery at Hudson and Leroy 
Streets, and others. 

By persistent efforts of the Mayor’s Committee and 
with the earnest co-operation of our Mayor and the 
Public Works Commissioner, the great necessity of 
providing public comfort stations has been conceded; 
and the proper action of the Board of Estimate and 
Apportionment upon the application of the Commis- 
sioner of Public Works, has referred the matter to 
the Comptroller, in whose hands the matter now lies. 

This one proposed, is to be located at the lower end 
of the City Hall Park, and the committee feel as- 
sured that its erection will very soon be commenced. 

That this committee has not been idle, nor in 
‘cloistered seclusion’’ during the year of its exist- 
ence, you would acknowledge couid you but see the 
voluminous correspondence, the accumulation of lit- 
erature, the illustrated plans, specifications and 
statistics, now in the keeping of our industrious sec- 
retary, obtained from foreign sources bearing special- 
ly upon these most important questions for promot- 
ing the public health and comfort. 

The committee have now in hand, completed for 
some months, an exhaustive report upon the whole 
subject, awaiting some action by public authority by 
which it can be issued in appropriate form for public 
distribution. : 

None can regret more than this committee the un- 
avoidable delay that 
earnest efforts to accomplish steady results, and re- 
move the stigma of municipal neglect in providing both 
these public health necessities. 


has met and hampered their 


The Indian Cow. 
BY MRS, EFFIE HALLOCK BRADDOCK, 


THESE weird, uncanny, changeling cows are little, 
skinny, small-boned animals, almost invariably of a 
light, wild-deer tint. Aside from the color, their most 
peculiar points are their ears and their hump shoul- 
ders. 
so that, opening forward, they point backward and 
downward at about the angle at which they should 
point backward and upward. The ears seem hinged, 
since they flap about as freely, as incessantly, and as 
effectively, with reference to flies, as does the tail. 
Judging from appearances only, one would conclude 
that the bones of the forelegs, elongated to project 
above the lines of the back, form the hump. _Dissec- 
tion, however, reveals the fact that the hump is com- 
posed of flesh—to the uninitiated a new and not very 
toothsome variety of steak. 

I should have said in beginning that in this country 
the place of the domestic cow is filled by the female 
zebu, while the male zebu serves as ox. Early in my 
Indian experiences I heard people talk of cows, their 
market price, amount of milk, yield, age, etc., just as 
at home; so altho the cow of India impressed me as 
rather queer-looking, it did not occur to me that she, 
while a trifle more bovine than a cow elephant, is no 
more our faithful, patient brindle than is a cow buffalo. 
Subsequently, more intimate acquaintance with the 
creature, her moral character, her behavior, her su- 


The very long ears are ‘‘sewed in crooked,”’ 


perstitions, suggested to me the truth. 

The ways of the heathen cow are ‘ peculiar.’" She 
seems incapacle of complete domestication, retaining 
many of her wild habits. She yields milk only while 
If her offspring be taken from 


The attempt to milk her 


rearing her young. 
her, the milk-flow ceases. 
in the absence of her calf involves almost as much 
danger as would the endeavor to milk a giraffe, with 
its famed hoof power. One morning the gwa/a (cow- 
herd) informed me that one of the calves had died in 
the night, and that the mother refused to allow her- 
self to be milked. He explained elaborately that if 
the calf's skin should be stuffed and set up before 
the cow at milking time, she would continue to give 
milk and would allow the milk to be taken. He in- 
sinuatingly suggested that if I should give him certain 
rupees for the purchase of materials he would stuff 
the skin. This story seemed to me not only improba- 
ble, but very. In America I had milked more than one 
kicking cow. Calmly, not to say loftily, requesting 


the gwa/a to bring his pail, I marched down to the 
cowhouse, inwardly resolved to see the reason why 
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that cow should not be milked—meaning to show 
him that what an Indian could not do an American 
could. 

I should interpolate an explanation, the most plau- 
sible available, to account for the scene which fol- 
lowed. India is-the iand of evil spirits. Goblins and 
devils sit up in the trees, waiting to pounce upon and 
inhabit any luckless passer-by. A learned divine 
advances the theory that some individuals from an 
unfortunate historic herd of swine must have gained 
deliverance, and with their gruesome freight started 
East. It is whispered that gwa/as and syces (grooms) 
have power to deliver, from the occupation of demons 
subject to their will, the animals in their care. 

Outside the cowshed, under the trees, the zebus 
were tethered in a row. They paid no attention to 
the half-naked, brown gwa/a; but at my approach 
each, with wild eyes and uplifted head, snorting and 
trembling, seemed, but for the restraining tether rope, 
about to bound away into her native jungle. The 
gwala called a second man to his aid. With a new 
rope they lassoed the bereaved’s hinder legs, holding 
them ina slipnoose. One man held the end of the 
rope while the other with the pail cautiously ap- 
proached the zebu. In a twinkling the pail was a rod 
away, the man with the rope was pulling as for his 
life, the man with the pail was with it still, I was 
gasping to regain my breath, while that zebu was 
kicking as nothing unpossessed could kick. She ap- 
peared utterly indifferent as to whether there were 
ground under her, as all four feet seemed continuous- 
ly in the air. The terpsichorean adept who was de- 
clared able to dance with 
“One foot six inches off de groun’, de oder not quite 
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touchin’, 


must deliver up the palm. 

Thankful that my valorous resolutions had been 
mental, later I meekly gave the gwa/a exactly one- 
third the amount he had requested, and directed him 
to stuff the calf’s skin. This having been accom- 
plished, I was again summoned to the scene of action. 
Tho no abnormal development of either quills or ears 
was discernible, there stood that remarkable cow 
contentedly licking and fondling her offspring, occa- 
sionally lunching scantily upon the hay stuffing which 
protruded through the rudely sewed seams of her 
progeny’s hide, while the native merrily milked away, 
sitting, as is customary, on the wrong side. 

It is claimed that an American is able to tell, and 
presumably to believe, stories of a nature to require 
six Englishmen to believe one of them. Now even 
an American, and that of the most confiding tpye, is 
not prepared to believe that any cow, unbribed, should 
vastly prefer a diet of cold pancakes, seed peas, beans, 
cotton seed, mustard-oil cake, wheat straw, chaff, 
sugar, etc., to the orthodox corn, bran and _ hay fare 
of the civilized creature; but it is even so. The fact 
suspiciously resembles the fable that the goat joyfully 
devours the tin can; but one must sometimes believe 
the evidence of his own eyes, even in this land of 
jugglers and legerdemain. 

The eccentricity of the cow extends to her milk. 
Not without exhaustive investigation and repeated 
trials could I bring myself to believe: (a2) That the 
unpleasant wild, raw flavor of the milk was not due 
to the presence of some foreign substance, or to the 
use of some improper article of diet; (4) that the cream 
would absolutely refuse to rise properly unless the 
milk were boiled before being set; (c) that the re- 
sulting peculiar, should be 
churned while sweet; (d@) that it could be churned as 
white of egg is beaten, with dish for churn and a fork 
for churn-dash; (¢) that the butter could not, without 
dye, be persuaded to look unlike tallow; (/) that the 
butter’s normal condition is one of tastelessness, the 
only possible departure from this state—the result of 


leather-apron cream 


age—being undesirable. 

In India there are three known ways of obtaining 
a milk supply: one may keep his own cows; he may 
engage a milkman to deliver milk at the house; he 
may have a milkman bring a cow to the house, milk- 
ing her in the presence of the customer. The choice 
of the least evil is the problem. 

One may not keep cows without keeping also a 
gwala. No foreigner may tend his own cows. It is 
illegal—a fracture of the unwritten laws which are 
more vital than any upon the statute books. If one 
should attempt such violent departure from ancient 
custom, however many cows he might buy, just so 
many would die. The foreigner becomes indignant, 
then determined, then fierce, then furious, while the 
gentle, inoffensive, respectful native continues sor- 
rowfully sympathetic, and the cows quietly persist in 


, makes some reasonable threats. 
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dying until the amusing Westerner, having worn him- 
self out, yields to fate, and relapses into apathy. 

Since the gwa/a with his dishonesty, his trickery, 
his. demands, his filth, becomes sometimes a weari- 
ness to the flesh, one is moved to choose between the 
two remaining alternatives. 

In this land of disease, of impure water, and of 
knavery, the second named method of procuring milk 
is manifestly unsate. Moreover, when one has viewed 
the milk wagon and its attendant, his gorge rises in 
rebellion. The milk wagon is sometimes composed 
of a long stick and twostrings, but at other times it 
consists of a twine hammock—always it goes on two 
feet. The stick balanced over the shoulder has a 
string depending from either end, the strings, in 
their turn, supporting each an Oriental brass milk 
vessel. The twine hammock is slung across the back 
from either shoulder by passing the arms through the 
wide meshes of the hammock’s ends, as one dons a 
waistcoat. This hammock supports what looks to be 
a narrow-mouthed, tail, brown-earthenware jar. 
Examination reveals the fact that the jar is cut from 
a log of brown wood. 

Once upon a time a missionary, pursuing the third 
plan, had a gwa/a bring his cow, invert his ‘‘milkpail’’ 
a Jota, and then draw the milk. To his surprise and 
consternation the resulting lacteal fluid was evidently 
not unmixed with the aqueous. Long continued de- 
tective work revealed the fact that about his waist the 
gwala wore a hollow leathern belt filled with water. 
While engaged in milking the cow he had also levied 
upon the belt. 

In recognition of his ‘‘ kismet,”’ one at last retires 
into his citadel, making periodic sallies upon the en- 
emy; that is, he uses not one drop of milk which has 
not been thoroughly boiled, and he calls the gwa/a 
periodically to account. A gwa/a to secure custom at 
first furnishes a tolerably fair article. 
absence of remark, the milk steadily deteriorates, a 
given per cent. of water is reached, the customer 
summons his gwa/a, enters vigorous protest, and 
He may announce 
that the bill will be repudiated in exact proportion to 
the amount of water supplied; that another milkman 
will be called; that if the family are made ill by the 
microbes in the diluting water he will be reported to 
the ha-cher-ry (court). The milk suddenly becomes 
unobjectionable. A little later the routine recom- 
mences. 

The Mohammedans are our only beef butchers. 
The Hindu holds that the life-principle is sacred. 
He will use for food nothing which has ever had in it 
the germ of sensate life, as, for instance, eggs. More- 
over, in his eyes the zebu is an object of worship, its 
life far more sacred than human life. Hence, to him 
the Occidental and the Mohammedan—beef-eaters— 
are the vile, sacrilegious abomination of abominations. 
In comparison a cannibal is holy. Add to this fact 
the intense religious, political and race hatred which 
for ages has existed between the aboriginal, idol-wor- 
shiping Hindus and the monotheistic, invading Mos- 
lem conquerors, and there lies discovered the root of 
the late, widespread race rioting and bloodshed, which 
gave rise to such grave apprehensions of a second 
mutiny. The English Government here in India 
has declared for religious freedom. One may 
cherish his own belief, but must thrust it upon no 
other. Nor may any man interfere with the lawful 
religious practices of his neighbor. The Mussulmans 
may kill cows, but may not kill them in or offensively 
near the Hindu places of worship. The Hindu is at 
liberty to refrain from killing cows, but he may not 
attack a Mohammedan for slaughtering an animal in 
a lawful place, nor by force rescue from him cattle 
which he may be driving to such slaughtering place. 

In the midst of new conditions it is interesting to 
note the universal application of Scripture. An an- 
notator contends that Paul’s resolution does not con- 
strain Christians to abstain from beef-eating, as in do- 
ing violence to the Hindu conscience we do not offend 
a ‘‘brother.’’ For Indian life, as for life since the 
world began, from divine revelation one word may not 
be spared, neither needs there that one be added. 


WoopstTock, INDIA 


When, asinthe 


THE designer of the three racing yachts, the 
‘*Valkyrie,”’ the ‘‘ Britannia’’ and the ‘‘ Meteor,” Mr. 
G. L. Watson, of Glasgow, is not an easy man to deal 
with. He has probably designed more yachts than any 
living man, yet he has never owned one. So jealously 
does he guard the new designs that no one, except Lord 
Dunraven and Lord Lonsdale, the latter of whom repre- 
sented the German Emperor during the building and 
launching of the ‘‘ Meteor,’’ was ever known to have 
gained access to his model room. 
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Health and Morals. 


I. 


BY ANTHONY COMSTOCK, 


SECRETARY OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE SUPPRESSION OF VICE. 


THESE two words, each composed of two vowels 
and four consonants, stand as bulwarks of peace, 
order and prosperity. Gibraltars of security, they are 
jealously guarded by the police power of every State. 
Governments are formed for their preservation. 
Legislative bodies are vested with unlimited scope of 
discretion and power to protect them. Corporative 
and individual rights yield right of way to these 
higher interests. The highest courts in Great Britain 
and America again and again have swept technicalties 
aside, always holding for Aealth and morals, an open 
pathway of advancement; while with equal rigor they 
have maintained a perpetual buttress of defense. 

Whatever latitude in law is allowed for the preser- 
vation of health is allowable in the defense of morais. 

Important as are health and morals, they seem to 
travel together but a short distance in the public 
mind. Disorders that spread physical, mental, moral 
and spiritual contagion, and which produce ruin; wo, 
poverty, crime, shame and death are practically 
ignored, whenever suck disorders spring from money- 
getting schemes, regardless of consequences to these 
mighty interests. 

Rigid regulations of health boards, and arbitrary 
invasion of personal rights, by health officers, are 
authorized and permitted in the interest of health. 
For instance: a steamer entering our port, from a 
foreign land, where some contagious disease is prevail- 
ing, altho laden with passengers of wealth and posi- 
tion, and freighted with treasures of gold and mer- 
chandise, may be detained at quarantine, subject to 
the will of one man. Instead of allowing passengers 
to land, the health officer may detain them on ship- 
board, or send them in charge of an armed guard to 
some lonely island, as was done during the cholora 
epidemic of a few yearsago. The constitutional 
guaranty of ‘‘liberty and pursuit of happiness’’ may 
be arbitrarily set aside, and the weary, anxious travel- 
er forcibly prevented from completing his journey, 
joining his friends, or attending to his business in- 
terests. Again, streets are blockaded in a city or 
town, and no person is allowed to pass certain points. 
Houses are quarantined, their occupants forbidden to 
leave them, even to attend to urgent business mat- 
ters; and loved forms are forcibly carried from 
the home to the Pest Hospital. Again, an estab- 
lished business is considered a menace to_ public 
health and ordered to be removed; if not, the health 
officer takes possession, personal property is 
burned up, buildings removed, business interests de- 
stroyed, and vested rights forced to give way to 
public health. 

The question arises just here: *‘ Why are not dis- 
orders which destroy health, and, in addition thereto, 
wreck morals, as rigidly quarantined?’’ Instead of 
applying a remedy, the slightest opposition to the 
criminal infections of the liquor traffic and social evil, 
or to the immoralities and crimes arising from evil 
reading, gambling, betting on horse races, lotteries, 
policy and kindred vices meet with derision and hos- 
tile assault. Politicians sneer, criminals curse, and 
respectable citizens, Christian people and patriots, 
stand indifferent. 

Setting aside the question of morals for a moment, 
who can frame a satisfactory answer to the following 
question? ‘‘Why should health regulations halt at 
the door of barroom and brothel?’’ These places 
combined, are causing more disease, suffering and 
death, than any other contagion known to medical 
jurisprudence. Unhealthy chemical concoctions per- 
petually sold as beverages in these places, in thou- 
sands of instances each year, dethrone reason, wreck 
character, poison the blood, burn up nerve and tissue, 
disease the brain, derange the various functions of the 
body, and fill thousands of men and women with 
wounds and putrifying sores. In addition thereto, 
misery, poverty, squalor and death are carried into 
thousands of homes. 

According to the last census, there are about one 
million habitual drunkards in the United States. 
This means that a proportion'of about one to thirty- 
three of the adult population are habitual drunkards. 
Every physician knows that men are daily falling upon 
every side from the drink curse. That households of 
children are being reared from these tainted sources 
to curse the future of this nation, no sane person 
doubts. 


Is it a slight matter that the sources of life are being 
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corrupted ; that a new generation is being brought 
into the world with inherited appetites, passions, and 
tendencies to wrongdoing? Can this nation safely 
propagate a race of beings, inoculated from birth with 
the virus of intemperance, licentiousness, crime and 
shame? Are drunkards and libertines to rule this 
land? They are fast increasing in numbers. Conta- 
gions having their origin in the brothel are more to be 
dreaded than smallpox or scarlet fever. The system 
once impregnated with certain disorders, generation 
after generation will be infected and cursed. The 
malady may be kept from the surface of its first victim 
by means of powerful drugs, and yet, in after years, 
appear in the body of some noble youth or maiden, to 
crush, mortify and curse by its presence an otherwise 
innocent life. Each generation born from such ances- 
tors degenerates physically, mentally, morally and 
spiritually. In the highest interests of health these 
plagues should be stopped. Closing our eyes to exist- 
ing evils will not prevent the future harvest of corrup- 
tion nor stay the curse. Now add morals to health 
interests, and what theory of public policy can be ad- 
vanced to justify the neglect to check the encroach- 
ments of these terrible scourges upon both health and 
morals? Why such zeal against physical diseases 
where morals are not affected? Why such indiffer- 
ence to physical diseases, the results of intemperance, 
immoral and sensuous living ? 

Whatever differences of opinion may exist as to the 
prohibition of the liquor traffic, there surely can be 
no division of sentiment as to the propriety of absolutely 
stopping the sale of adulterated and poisonous liquors 
and unhealthy beverages. 

A prominent liquor dealer, in a recentsletter advo- 
cating additional laws, especially to supervise the 
quality of liquors sold, said: 


‘‘ There is more poison sold over bars than in drug 
stores. Some dealers pay only $1.25 a gallon for whis- 
ky, and $1.25 to $1.65 a gallon for gin and other liquors. 
What kind of stuff must these mixtures be when the 
Government first exacts a tax of $1.10 a gallon on all 
liquors ?”’ 


An argument may be found in the experience of 
other nations. Belgium is now aconspicuous example 
of the drink evil. The eyes of all nations have been 
turned to her of late. I quote from the New York 
Examiner as follows: 


‘‘It seems incredible, but the statement is made, that 
in Belgium 200,000 people die annually, out of a total 
population of between five and a half and six millions, 
as the result of the use of intoxicating liquors, and that 
75 percent. of the crime in the kingdom is due to the 
same cause.” 


Again, fromthe New York World: 


‘* Belgium’s revenue from the drink habit has grown 
in forty years from 4,000,000 to 33,000,000 francs, crime 
increasing 200 per cent. at the same time, and insanity 
128 percent.” 

The last Parliament of France unanimously passed 
laws to suppress the sale of all liquors and beverages 
declared dangerous to health by the Academy of 
Medicines. While foreign powers are awakening to 
this scourge, in our own State men high in authority 
are coquetting with this evil for personal or party ad- 
vantage. 

The cry is raised of ‘‘ interfering with personal lib- 
erty,’ and the ‘‘constitutional rights and privileges 
of acitizen’’; or in the specious words of a political 
trickster truckling for votes in his Fourth of July re- 
grets to Tammany Hall, who said: 


‘* And desiring to inflict upon us the enactment or 
arbitrary enforcement of unjust, vexatious and Puritan- 
ical sumptuary laws which needlessly interfere with the 
harmless habits and customs of a large portion of our 
people.” 

One million of habitual drunkards are, indeed, a 
‘large portion of our people.”’ Politically, it may be 
too bad to interfere with their habits and customs. 
The utter immorality of such a plea makes it exasper- 
ating. As a cheap political dodge, its only apology 
is, a bid for votes from the liquor fraternity. 

Certain decisions of the Supreme Court of the 
United States are a full answer to this mawkish senti- 
mentality. There is a distinction between the harm- 
less, useful and necessary occupations of life, and those 
occupations or practices which are injurious, immoral 
or vicious. The former are under the protection of 
the Constitution and laws; the latter are not. 

Says the Supreme Court of the United States: 


‘‘ There is no inherent right in a citizen to sell intox- 
icating liquors by retail; it is not a privilege of a citi- 
zen of a State, or of a citizen of the United States.” 
(137 U.S. gI.) 
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Again says the same Court: 

** No case had held that such a law (prohibitory liquor 
law), was void as violating the privilege or immunities 
of a citizen of a State or of the United States.” (18 Wall. 
133-) 

In Mugler vs. State of Kansas, it was claimed by 
the appellant that among the immunities and privi- 
leges of a citizen was the right to manufacture for 
one’s use either food or drink. 

The Supreme Court of the United States replied to 
this proposition as follows: 

‘‘If such manufacture does prejudicially affect the 
rights and interests of the community, it follows that 
society has the power to protect itself. by legislation, 
against the injurious consequences of that business. 

Government may require each citizen to so con- 
duct himself, and so use his own property, as not unnec- 
essarily to injure another. 

‘* Power to determine such questions, so as to bind all, 
must exist somewhere; else society will be at the mercy 
of the few, who, regarding only their own appetites or 
passions, may be willing to imperil the peace and secur- 


ity of the many, provided only that they are permitted 
to do as they please. 

‘*Under our system that power is lodged with the 
legislative branch of the Government. It belongs to 
that department to exert what are known as the police 
powers of the State, and to determine, primarily, what 
measures are appropriate or needful for the protection 
of the public morals, public health, or the public 
safety.” (Mugler ws. St. of Ks., 8 Sup. Ct. Rep. 273.) 


New YorkK City. 


German Notes. 
BY GEORGE D. PETERSEN, 


THE public interests of Germans this season have 
been almost exclusively of a social-economical nature, 
Even the discussions of Parliament have seldom been 
of a purely political sort, the exceptions being chiefly 
those debates that followed the interpellation in re- 
spect of the Government’s relations with Great Britain 
and its attitude toward the Transvaal Republic. For 
on the subject of the differences between England and 
President Kriiger Germans are ardent, while they care 
nothing for the Armenian troubles, and have only a 
divided sympathy for Cuba, seeing, as they think they 
clearly do, that ‘‘ that Island is bound to fall into the 
lap ot Uncle Sam.’’ But by the Boers of Africa the 
country stands as one man; not out of love for the 
Boers, but dislike of the English. England has so 
much money and land already, it makes the German 
burgher indignant when he fancies that it is ready to 
take more; in fact, we live in a period of abuse of the 
British lion. But then this fact has a good deal less 
significance than a stranger might be led to suppose. 
The Teutonic press is ever in some fit of ardor or 
other; and I have lived long enough in the country 
not only to see these fits come and go, but even to ro- 
tate, as it were, disappearing for a while, then turning 
up again, all without producing any serious result. 

A peculiarity of German profession of sympathy for 
a foreign State is the personal connection which it 
all at once discovers between the inhabitants of that 
State and its own country. An ally is not only 
hugged and kissed, metaphorically speaking, he is 
pronounced a dear cousin, a brother. Thus with the 
Boers; they are declared one in blood and tradition, 
and Gambrinus stands ready to press Transvaal upon 
the front of his broad waistcoat as a lost cousin, while 
the public patriotically and good-naturedly forget to 
remember that yesterday the Italians were being held 
there in fraternal embrace; and day before yesterday 
the Russians might have cccupied that ardent spot, 
if it had so pleased them; while Greeks, Spaniards 
and the Portuguese have all in turn been invited 
thereto. Where kinship of blood has been too ab- 
surd an argument to be advanced, ‘‘the higher kin- 
ship’’ of soul has been sentimentally proclaimed. 
Professor Curtius discovered, I remember, that no 
other nation on earth is so kin to the classic Greeks 
as the Germans; and countless have been the journal- 
istic discoverers of the spiritual likeness between 
Prussians and the countrymen of Dante at one time, 
and the burly Russians at another., 

The Christian peoples of the Orient, at present with- 
Out any discoverable relationship, may nevertheless 
hope that one will yet be discerned by this kin- 
claiming folk—if only a moment turns up when they 
may be made useful in themselves, or as a buffer 
against anenemy. While France has its own way of 
gallantly and recklessly making love, who can blame 
Germany for cultivating a way too? 
‘for a Yankee-bred observer, 
amusing in both cases. 


The spectacle 
is, to be sure, most 
‘*Madame,’’ cries the one, 
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‘‘your most devoted!’’ and kisses his finger-tips. 
Germany opens his big, stout arms; ‘‘ Dear, dear 
cousin, long-lost sister!’’ and expands urbanely. And 
where they chance to meet: ‘‘ Bah!’’ exclaims Gam- 
brinus in disgust, ‘‘what a dancing-master air does 
France ever wear! Russia is surely too sensible to be 
taken in by such fulsome flattery.’’ 

But to go back to the season’s work in Parliament. 
Perhaps the most significant bit of it was the very 
briefest, the debate, namely, respecting dueling. 
And in using the word ‘‘significant’’ I mean that 
which characterizes German civilization in distinction 
from the American, and is in an especial way typically 
Prussian. Here was an old court scandal, caused by 
the writing of anonymous letters. One kind of letter 
contained rebukes of conduct at court ceremonies, 
and was addressed to young members of the new 
court. Thesecond class of letters was made up of 
coarse, vulgar, indecent accusations,and was addressed 
to both old and young, tho chiefly to ladies, inasmuch 
as they revealed,or professed to reveal, the infidelities 
of court gentlemen. One master of ceremonies, Baron 
Schrader, accused a rival of the indiscretion of indit- 
ing them. Baron von Kotze was thereupon ordered 
by the Emperor to be arrested and confined. The 
trial which then followed was secret, because military. 
The verdict did not clear the prisoner wholly, altho 
he was released. And, meanwhile, there was hardly 
any other opinion formed in social circles than 
that the nervous, irritable gentleman had, indeed, 
penned the ceremonious rebukes; but that the inde- 
cent letters were all the cynic work of the deméz-mon- 
daine whom the Emperor's brother-in-law had im- 
ported from Paris asa mistress. After Baron Kotze 
was set free nobody else was arrested. The demz- 
mondaine vanished from Berlin, while in answer to the 
hints, which were all that the newspapers dared to 
give to the public as regards the real culprit, the Em- 
peror heaped an honor upon Duke Gunther, and so 
In the 
good old days of unrestricted sovereignty, Baron 


browbeat public opinion into silence again. 


Kotze would have been hanged; as it was, he was only 
hushed. But while his tongue remained tied, his 
hands were free, and he used them in fighting his ac- 
cusers. In the first duel he was himself wounded 
near to death; in the second he succeeded in killing 
Baron Schrader. The Emperor was away at the time 
on a pleasure trip in Italy. He telegraphed no words 
of condolence to the bereaved widow, whereas Duke 
Gunther did. After a few weeks Baron von Kotze 
was condemned by a secret tribunal of honor, the so- 
called War Court, to two years’ arrest in a fortress, a 
sentence which has not yet been confirmed by the 
Emperor. 

The incident of the duel stirred everybody, and a 
protest against tolerating dueling was urged upon the 
Government in every newspaper in the land, except 
those of a feudalistic mind. Mass meetings were 
furthermore held, in which the deputies of the Reichs- 
tag were called upon to enforce public opinion 
through their formal and weighty instrument of sol- 
emn interpellation; and this was done. The Reichs- 
tag interpellated. The Minister of War answered. 
It was a short skirmish, and lasted only one parlia- 
mentary day, and the victory remained with the Army 
Department. And this is what I find peculiar to Ger- 
man life; it wrestles, as if hypnotized, with its army, 
The army subdues the public will, 
crushes the public conscience, and remains the master 
of the country. 

‘« Not that we care how many idle-handed and friv- 
olous-hearted masters of ceremony put an end to an- 
other's unfruitful existence,’’ commented one of the 
leaders of Social Democratism; ‘‘ but be wise enough 
to put anend to this last remnant of the savage prac- 
tice of private revenge for your own sakes. You aris- 
tocrats profess to be orthodox Christians; yet it is you 
who break the sixth commandment, and cling to the 
privilege as the last stronghold of your caste.’’ 

‘Our officers must be permitted to uphold their 


and is helpless. 


honor,”’ is the smiling reply of the condescending 
Minister. 2 
‘‘Ha,’’ interject my lords, ‘‘plebeians do not un- 


derstand what honor is!”’ 

‘«Pray,’’ retorts the Social Democracy, ‘‘ have then 
the peers of England and the American and British 
army officers no honor? They do not resort to duel- 
ing.”’ 

But the Minister implies- that the honor of other 
armies is not to be compared for exquisiteness with 
that of the Prussian officer. And so this matter 
ended. 

A praiseworthy law was soon after enacted by the 
Reichstag concerning the further abatement of the 
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nuisance and crime of swindling. I believe that Ger- 
many is in advance of all other nations in the safe- 
guards which it has set up against public impositions; 
and how numerous these impositions are the indi- 
vidual hardly realizes until they become the topic of 
such a manifold body as the law, in which technical 
information, of reliable character, is put forward from 
every branch of public trade. For years a patent on 
medicines has been obtainable in this country only on 
the condition that the secret of the composition of the 
compound be made known to the proper authorities. 
Such swindles as false advertisements are severely 
punishable; where an enterprising merchant an- 
nounces cheap bargains in articles damaged by fire 
or water, or for the reason of a bankruptcy or any 
other cause, the fact must be strictly true, or the en- 
terprise is promptly nipped in the bud by the frost of 
police and judicial prosecution. And law in Ger- 
many, it may be remarked in passing, is not a 
dead letter. The constable does not wait to be 
prompted: the busy, preoccupied public is not de- 
pended upon to break through its lazy motto 
that what is everybody’s business is nobody’s business; 
in brief, no false good-nature whatever obtains. On 
the contrary, the duty of ferreting out humbugs is 
shouldered sternly by the magistrates themselves, 
who dig behind and under every suspicious enterprise 
with stern purpose, with the result that very few of 
the commoner, gross impositions ever go unearthed 
and unpunished. In Germany men and women can 
thus walk into auction rooms, or into shops adver- 
tising cheap bargains with a fecling of security as re- 
spects the true character of the sale; and where else 
is this the case? Even foreign concerns advertising 
their business in German newspapers are observed; 
and if information is gained of the swindling charac- 
ter of the undertakings, the public is openly warned 
against them, precisely as it would be against a thief 
at large. The expense of exposing foreign swindlers 
is paid out of the State funds. 

A stronghold of trade, which is used for swindles 
and speculations of the mightiest character, is the 
Exchange; and this, too, has been attacked this year. 
In Germany, henceforth, the operations, administra- 
tion and business of brokers’ exchanges will be 
watched. I am not competent to expatiate upon the 
subject, the very phrases of business being like a book 
with seven seals to me; but those of my readers who 
have a special interest in the bold, new law will be 
surely able to find articles upon it in business jour- 
nals; while for the general public it is enough to know 
that a prosperous Government has felt strong enough 
to tackle and wrestle with the Gibraltar of money 
speculation. The popular parties in the Reichstag, 
and the conservative Agrarians even, demanded posi- 
tive statutes prohibiting the creation of ‘‘corners’’ in 
the market; and the Government conceded that it 
sympathized with the demand. However, the pro- 
tests of the moneyed classes against ‘‘ legislation that 
would lame German enterprise, and cripple it in for- 
eign transactions,’’ caused every article of the new 
reform bill to be weighed in prudent balances, so that 
the law, as finally adopted, is most discreet and con- 
servative, and probably quite harmless. Still its very 
existence is a reform, a satisfaction to minds of a 
plain, honest tenor. For the principle is set up once 
for all therein that absolutely no power, not even the 
money power of exchanges, is outside the reach of 
popular law and the control of Government. A day 
may dawn when a way will be hit upon to put ‘‘cor- 
nering’’ in the category of legislation, where the 
moral sentiment of the world now places it; for ‘‘prac- 
tice makes perfect,’’ and the same legislators that 
succeed in taking one step toward overcoming the 
giant Fraud must be said to have broken the path to 
the final goal. It would be odd if the wit of a few 
Goulds and Rockefellers should outflank the wit of a 
whole people forever. Germans think so, at least; 
and their Exchange Reform Law is the beginning ofa 
contest of ability between popular sentiment and indi- 
vidual cunning; and if the temper of the Reichstag of 
1896 can be trusted, they mean sooner or later to 
‘‘corner’’ the cornerers. 

For the rest, no important law has been passed. 
The new codificatign of the laws is in committee. 

The sensation of the day comes, as usual, from 
William II, and was started by a telegram which the 
monarch addressed to his old tutor, Privy Councilor 
Hinzpeter, on the occasion of the ejection of Court 
Chaplain Sticker from the Conservative Party. ‘I 
told you this would be his end !’’ telegraphed the Em- 
peror, forgetting his own partisanship for Stécker a 
few years ago. ‘‘‘ Christian Socialism’ is nonsense. 
Pastors have no business with politics.’’ Thedispatch 
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was first quoted by Baron von Stumm, a millionaire 
iron manufacturer, one of the leaders of the Conserva- 
tives in the Reichstag; a compactly built, broad- 
shouldered gentleman, with uncommon abilities that 
express themselves very much as Lord Salisbury’s 
do. That is, they work perpetually, tho not always 
apparently; yet when the moment comes for speech it 
is robustly seized, and he talks bluntly and tellingly. 
He is a feudalistic demagog; a fighter who loves 
turmoil. His aristocratism is otherwise of the same 
kind as the traditionary sort. Hehasa heart for the 
poor classes, but only so long as they are amenable to 
tutelage. His hatred of republican social democrats 
and their doctrine of equality of classes is active, ag- 
gressive and massive. The front he opposes to their 
leaders in the Reichstag reminds one of a column of 
heavy cavalry. He is as good as a regiment, and 
after the Kaiser’s own heart, which beats with sym- 
pathetic enthusiasm over every act of bravery; and it 
is bravery, indeed, in these days not only to uphold 
feudalistic privileges—the mass and body of Conserv- 
atives dothis—but to proclaim the divine justice of 
them with imperious stedfastness. The telegram of 
the monarch was like a sword unto his hand, and he 
plunged it forth. : 

The masses which it struck and wounded may be 
said to be the whole clergy of the land and the pious 
among their flocks whose reverence is divided be- 
tween the Kaiser and the sacred gown. There is no 
more ancient practice, as a matter of fact, in the es- 
tablished Church, than this very practice of politics. 
A pastor who never practiced politics, in the way of 
preaching and upholding the doings of the Govern- 
ment, ran every risk-of forfeiting his living, and siill 
runs it; I know personally of cases where army offi- 
cers have entered complaints against pastors ‘for 
not preaching patriotically enough.”’ 

But of course ¢at kind of politics is not meant! 
the King’s Government may be upheld in the pulpit; 
what is meant is that the poor subjects’ rights must 
not be upheld. This is the significance, at any rate, 
that the social evangelical Congress put on the tele- 
gram, and against which it is protesting in Stuttgart 
at the moment of my writing. The Evangelical Coun- 
cil expressed the opinion that the social movement is 
due to the envy of the lower classes and other evil 
passions, which the Church’s duty is to endeavor to 
root out. This congress of simple pastors, however, 
in distinction from the Council that is composed of dig- 
nitaries, protests that the movement arises from mis- 
understanding among classes, and that it is some- 
thing to be guided and developed. The speakers, 
accordingly, declare their right and their determina- 
tion to act as mediators between the rich and poor, 
according to the spirit and word of the Evangelists. 
And their final protest is a solemn declaration to the 
effect, that, as pastors, they still claim the rights of 
citizens, among which is the right to hold whatever 
political views they see fit. 


BERLIN, GERMANY. ee 


- Fine Arts. 
The Royal Academy. 


BY WILLIAM C, WARD, 


Tuis year for the last time the summer exhibition of 
the Royal Academy includes a picture by its late Presi- 
dent. Lord Leighton’s ‘‘Clytie”’ is unfinished, but so 
far advanced that little indeed is lacking to it of the 
beauty of full achievement. In sentiment, in composi- 
tion and in color it is entirely characteristic and worthy 
of the distinguished painter. The story is familiar 
which tells how Clytie, loved and deserted by Helios, 
ceased not from fruitless yearnings and lamentations, 
until the gods in pity changed her intoa sunflower, which 
turns its face ever toward the sun. In Lord Leighton’s 
picture, Clytie is seen kneeling in the portico of a Gre- 
cian building, her head thrown back and her arms out- 
stretched in mute entreaty toward the west, where the 
sun is setting ina blaze of golden glory. Beside her, 
to the right, stands a small altar, on which lies an offer- 
ing of fruit. The draped figure of Clytie is very beauti- 
ful and nobly designed; classical, according to Lord 
Leighton’s peculiar rendering of the classical ideal, 
with which a certain refined modernism of sentiment was 
always mingled. 

The new President, Sir John Millais, contributes one 
of the best subject-pictures which of recent years has 
come from his easel. It is called ‘‘ The Forerunner,’’ 
and represents the Baptist as a tall, youthful figure, 
manly of aspect, who stands alone in a forest, fashion- 
ing a rude cross of wood. Here and there, between 
the dark trees, are seen glimpses of a gorgeous sunset, 
and the whole picture glows with rich color andthe 
warm light of evening. The portrait of Master Man- 
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ners, by the same artist, is an obvious, and doubtless 
intentional, reminiscence of Sir Thomas Lawrence’s 
celebrated picture of Master Lambton. It is a powerful 
bit of work, somewhat injured, as Millais’s portraits 
are apt to be, by the slovenly and unfeeling treatment 
of the background and accessories. 

Mr. G. F. Watts is represented by a picture of the 
‘‘Infancy of Jupiter,’? and by two portraits. The for- 
mer is in some respects admirable. No painter of our 
time has nobler aims than Mr. Watts. He takes his art 
with the utmost seriousness, and, almost alone at the 
present day, sets before himself as his models the great 
Venetian masters. Could Mr. Watts succeed in his 
aims, his place would be easily first among contempo- 
rary painters. But, unfortunately, this is not the case. 
His pictures constantly give one the impression that 
the artist has not’clearly realized what it is that he 
wishes to accomplish. The handling is blurred and un- 
certain, the coloring too often muddy and opaque. Per- 
haps the ‘‘ Infancy of Jupiter’’ approaches more nearly 
the Venetian ideal than most of Mr. Watts’s pictures. 
The design is excellent. The composition of the group 
of nymphs surrounding the infant god is almost worthy 
of Tintoret, while the coloring of the sky and distant 
landscape on the right, is delightful and thoroughly 
Venetian. But the labored and uncertain technic di- 
minishes the charm of a picture in which a vision of 
lofty beauty has been all too vaguely and imperfectly 
suggested. Of the two portraits by Mr. Watts, perhaps 
the less said the better. His characteristic defects are 
in them tothe full; his characteristic virtues are all but 
absent. 

‘Baek to Life” is the title of a large and somewhat 
important painting by Mr. Herkomer. It represents a 
charmingly picturesque old village, with figures here 
andthere. Thecentral incident, from which the title is 
derived, is that of a district nurse taking out a child for 
the first walk after an illness. Neither the composition 
nor the execution can strictly be termed masterly; but 
there is pleasant color in the picture, and character in 
the faces very sympathetically and naturally depicted. 

One, at least, of our younger artists exhibits work 
which ought materially to enhance his reputation. I 
have no pleasanter memories of the exhibition than those 
connected with the pictures of Mr. H. H. La Thangue. 
He is evidently what is commonly called an Impression- 
ist—a name which covers a multitude of sins. Never- 
theless, all noble art is in fact Impressionism. There is 
a wise observation in Plato’s ‘‘Timzus,’’ tothe effect that 
all things which are fashioned after a ‘‘ sensible’ model 
are wanting in beauty; that beauty is only attained 
when the model is ‘‘ intelligible,’”’ or pertaining to the 
mind. This is profoundly true in many ways, and so 
with reference tothe Fine Arts. The picture which is a 
mere imitation of sensible objects is uninteresting and 
void of beauty, be the imitation ever so perfect. It is 
the artist’s business ‘‘to suit the shows of things to the 
desires of the mind,’ to perceive, as Palmer said of 
Blake, ‘‘the soul of beauty through the forms of mat- 
ter.” He is to paint his impressions, not merely of the 
forms in matter, but of the forms in mind of which those 
are the symbols. Thus the true impressionist must be a 
man of deep feeling and insight, as well as an accom- 
plished artist. He must be capable of looking through 
the symbol to the thing symbolized, or, in Platonic lan- 
guage, through the sensible to the intelligible; and he 
must be capable further of so translating the picture 
which is impressed upon his mind into the forms of art 
as to produce a corresponding impression in the specta- 
tor. 

How far our so-called impressionist painters fulfil or 
rather fail to fulfil, these conditions,may be learned from 
most exhibitions of the present day. But in Mr. La 
Thangue it is evident that we have an artist who really 
does fulfil themto a considerable extent. His most im- 
portant picture—it has been purchased, I am pleased to 
note, by the Royal Academy—is entitled ‘‘ The Man 
with the Scythe.’’ In the foreground, to the left, is seen 
the front of a small cottage, opening on a garden. At 
a little distance is the garden gate, and the trees beyond 
it are bright with sunlight; but the shadow lies unbroken 
over the cottage and the narrow path. Achair is placed 
upon the path, wherein reclines, propped with pillows, 
a sick child. She has fallen asleep, and the mother 
bends gently over her, her homely face made beautiful 
by love and tender anxiety. The father, just returned 
from work, pauses at the gate, his scythe resting on his 
shoulder; but another with a scythe is there, unseen, in- 
deed, whose presence is felt in the cool shadow—the 
Reaper whose name is Death. It is a picture full of 
pathos, deeply felt, and expressed with perfect simplic- 
ity and freedom from exaggeration. The handling is 
somewhat coarse; but I know not how to find fault with 
it, as it certainly suffices to convey most powerfully to 
the spectator the thought which was in the painter’s 
mind, as well as to express the natural facts of sunshine 
and shade, in which he has seen a meaning so poetically 
symbolic. 

Mr. La Thangue contributes two other pictures to the 
exhibition, of less importance but both in their way ad- 
mirable. One represents a garden such as may be seen in 
any English village, with an apple tree, its most promi- 
nent feature, in full blossom; and, in the foreground, a 
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woman sawing wood. It is especially noteworthy for 
the truth with which the artist has rendered the effect ot 
evening sunlight. Indeed, one has difficulty in per- 
suading one’s self that the sun is not actually shining 
there. His third picture is of a woman feeding ducks; 
in which again he has given, with considerable tho less 
astonishing success, an effect of sunlight—here scattered 
by intervening foliage. The ducksare slightly painted; 
but they are all alive, and attest the painter’s close ob- 
servation and acute appreciation of the nature and 
habits of ducks. 

Another picture by one of our younger artists, very 
different from Mr. La Thangue’s, but one which has 
also obtained the honor of purchase by the Royal Acad- 
emy, is Mr. T. C. Gotch’s ‘‘ Alleluia.’’? The subject is 
a group of young girls singing praises; the composition 
is decorative, and perhaps too affectedly medieval, 
altho the children’s faces are perfectly unconventional 
and obviously taken direct from nature. There is a 
flavor of medievalism about Mr. Edwin A. Abbey’s 
Shakespearean picture, ‘‘ Richard Duke of Gloucester 
and the Lady Anne’’; but the sentiment is so well sus- 
tained, and the treatment so original, that no sense of 
incongruity creeps in to mar our enjoyment. This is 
unquestionably the most successful historical painting 
in the exhibition. Asa piece of color the picture is ex- 
tremely effective, especially in the skilful arrangement 
of great masses of black broken with brilliant scarlet. 

There is nothing particularly striking among the 
landscapes, nothing at all worthy of the old traditions 
of English landscape art. Clever work, indeed; is not 
infrequent; but no abiding pleasure springs from clev- 
erness. Here and there, however, one comes across a 
landscape in which a true feeling for nature has been 
modestly and agreeably expressed, and of this kind is 
the sweet and sunny river scene by Mr. George Leslie, 
entitled ‘‘ September Sunshine.”’ 

Mr. J. C. Hook sends two of his inimitable coast 
scenes, as fresh and delightful as ever. It is rare, in- 
deed, to find an artist who is able to maintain consist- 
ently, through so many years, so high a standard of 
excellence. Mr. Hook paints not for fame, and still 
less for profit, but for pure love of painting and of the 
beautiful scenes which he depicts. There are several 
other good marine pieces in the exhibition, among 
which may be mentioned especially those by Mr. Napier 
Hemy and Mr. Brett. I have seen nothing by Mr. 
Brett more admirable in its way than the fine seascape 
to which he has given the title of ‘‘ A Friend in Need.”’ 

Upon the whole, I think the present exhibition of the 
Royal Academy may be pronounced somewhat above 
the average of recent years. It comprises many works 
of not inconsiderable merit, which the limits of a brief 
article oblige me to pass unnoticed. The following, 
however, I will name, in concluding, as especially de- 
serving of attention: Mr. Alma Tadema’s studies of life 
in ancient Rome, painted with his usual skill and deli- 
cacy; Mr. Riviére’s dogs, Mr. Swan’s African leopards, 
Mr. Dicksee’s mother-of-pearl, and, lastly, a little study 
of Books, by Miss Catherine M. Wood, quite admirable 
in tone and finish. 

RICHMOND, SURREY, ENGLAND. 


Science. 


Flowers in Greenland. 
iP 
E. MEEHAN, 


MEMBER OF THE PEARY RELIEF ExPEDITION. 


BY WM. 


MANY ideas come to people by inheritance. Handed 
down from father to son for generations they become 
almost as firmly believed in as religion. Under the 
circumstances it is not to be wondered at, that, no 
matter how erroneous such ideas may be, it is next to 
impossible to dissipate, alter or modify them. Argu- 
ment or explanation to the contrary alike are apt to 
create no more impression on the minds of those who 
have imbibed ideas in this way, than a charge of bird- 
shot discharged against the hide of anelephant. One® 
of this class of notions most firmly fixed, is that for the 
twelve months of the year the great arctic wilderness is 
perpetually enveloped in bitter cold and that the only 
difference in temperature during the ‘‘six months day 
and six months night’’ in which the polar year is erro- 
neously and generally supposed to be divided, is rela- 
tively the same as that experienced in the night and day 
of twenty-fours in the temperate zone. ; 

Bitter cold tor six months, weather like our cold win- 
ter days for two months, and a delightfully mild, ex- 
panding sometimes to even a warm, temperature for 
four months, is the real situation. But such a statement 
is inexplicable to most people in view of what they have 
been taught to believe. It is little wonder, then, that 
the report that flowers bloom and certain kinds of vege- 
tation flourish during the month in which the midnight 
sun holds sway, and do as far north as man has yet been 
able to set his foot, is received with some incredulity. 

Even in June or July, when the weather is the balmi- 
est, as the traveler approaches the coast of Greenland it 
is hard to believe in the existence of vegetable life on 
its bleak-looking shores, at least in any quantity. The 
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frowning cliffs, broken and contorted into thousands of 
fragments and shapes, crowned by perpetual ice and 
snow, and with great glaciers pouring into the sea from 
nearly every large valley, appear entirely barren. But 
as the vessel on which the traveler is approaches nearer, 
in the crevices of the huge rocks and towering preci- 
pices and beside the glistening snow and ice, are to be 
seen patches of green, at first dull, and then vivid as the 
vessel draws nearer. This is the first glimpse of arctic 
vegetation, which is to teach the student how indomita- 
ble this form of life is, and under what adverse circum- 
stances it can and will flourish. These patches of ver- 
dure, seen from the sea, and which led Eric the Red, 
more than a thousand years ago, to call this ‘‘ Land of 
Desolation’’ Greenland, are dwarf willows and birches, 
patches of clump moss, and sometimes of luxuriant 
grass. 

Once landed, no matter where, in Greenland between 
Cape Farewell on the south and Independence Bay on 
the north, flowers are blooming, dwarf willows and 
birches thriving, grasses and mosses flourishing during 
the summer months, wherever the ice will afford an op- 
portunity. Indeed, sometimes vegetation assumes the 
aggressive and overwhelms and buries whole fields of 
ice, enveloping them in greencarpets mottled with gold 
and white blossoms of other plants. Two of the most 
remarkable instances of this victory of vegetable mat- 
ter over its icy foe are to be found on the shores of Rob- 
ertson’s Bay, where the unfortunate John M. Verhoeff, 
it is now generally conceded, lost his life by falling into 
the crevasse of a glacier. 

On the west side of the bay, rising for nearly four 
thousand feet above sea level, is a conical-shaped moun- 
tain. About it are others, all crowned with snow, or 
thrusting their heads into the clouds without covering 
of any kind; but this conical giant alone is mantled from 
its summit to its waterside in green moss, to a thickness 
of from twoto ten feet, an unbroken mass of verdure, ex- 
cept where here and there patches of bowlders and 
stones, marking the path of a once lateral moraine, have 
succeeded in keeping in the light. Beneath this cover- 
ing of moss rests, to an unknown depth, blue and solid 
ice, created probably ages ago, and preserved as well as 
in an ice-house. This ice, as far as can be detetmined, 
completly embraces the mountain from crown to foot, a 
mass which once gleamed as fiercely in the summer sun- 
light as unconquered fields do in the present era in 
Greenland. 

Eight or ten miles to the north in the same side of 
Robertson’s Bay is a plateau about a mile long, a quar- 
ter wide and with a precipitous face to thesea of fifteen 
or twenty feet, and which stands back from the water’s 
edge not more than thirty or forty feet. To the west 
rises the red lichen-covered cliffs to a hight of from 
three to five thousand feet, capped with towers and pinna- 
cles of brown basalt. Tothe north, is the terrible and 
frozen expanse of the Verhoeff glacier, producing every 
few hours, with groans and loud cannon-like explosions, 
great icebergs. This plateau, both top and sides, is a 
mass of flourishing vegetation, chiefly of grass, which, 
when one walks through it, reaches above the knees. 
From among this verdure, buttercups, poppies, cinque- 
foil and dandelions thrust their golden heads in wild 

Yet beneath this rich vegetable life, as 
glorious in its luxuriance as in the meadows of temper- 
ate regions, without other sustenance than that de- 
rived from decayed moss and grass, is a portion of a 
dead glacier, a body of ice which is the sole formation 
of that plateau, conquered and buried in the first in- 
stance by the indomitable traveling power of weak-look- 
ing clump moss. 

This sounds like a traveler’s tale; but the explana- 
tion of the phenomenon is very simple, and similar ex- 
amples are found in many places along the fiords of this 
north land. Inthe case of the plateau, many centuries 
ago, judging by the thickness of the growth of vegeta- 
tion, the glacier at the head of the bay, now known as 
the Verhoeff glacier, extended out to the sea, covering 
all the space from cliff to cliff, except a narrow gorge 
on each side of the moving, gigantic, frozen river. In 
these gorges, clump moss struggles bravely for exist- 
ence; but while the glacier moved forward, crushing 
and burying everything in its path, this form of vege- 
table life could do little more than hold its own. 

In course of tlme, from some unknown cause, the 
glacier began suddenly to recede to the point where it 
now discharges, that part of it which was in the water 
floating away in the shape of icebergs, and those which 
were on the shores remaining stationary, to be slowly 
melted by the summer sun. This was the opportunity 
for the mosses. Caring nothing for the cold, they crept 
slowly, inch by inch over the quiet mass of ice, per- 
haps then fifty or more feet thick, and made their way, 
first in thin, net-like layers and then, as time passed on 
and strength was gathered, in thick masses, till they 
reached the edge, which fronted the bay. Here as the 
sun each summer slowly melted the face of the ice wall 
away, they matted themselves firmly and dropped over, 
lower and lower, until they reached the rocky shore, and 
the huge block of ice was completely hidden. Year 
after yearthe mosses grew and flourished, the young 
plants tramping the older underfoot until the latter 
rotting, turned into a rich mold, burying the conquer- 
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ed fragment of the ice-king deeper and deeper. Then 
grass seed found their way into the moss, blown thither 
by the winds or carried there on the feet of birds. They 
germinated and increased, and by their greater vigor 
in turn almost blotted out the moss. To give finish to 
the charming picture thus created, blooming plants took 
up their abode and flourished, until every summer the 
plateau is a garden of green, gold and white. How 
long this condition of things will last of course it is 
impossible to say. At any time Nature, who now holds 
the Verhoeff glacier in check, may unloose her hands, 
and then the frozen river will likely pour down and out 
the bay once more, crushing beneath it in its flow the 
vegetation which now holds its head in triumph. 

The movements of plants, particularly in relation to 
the advance or retreat of glaciers, has been one of the 
most interesting studies of botanists; and the Alps, 
Alaska and Greenland afford exceptional opportunities 
for its prosecution. It had generally been held that 
plants advanced in the wake of receding bodies of ice 
or sprang into being through material brought down in 
their advance, and, per contra, retreated before an on- 
coming glacier. But the writer’s father, Prof. Thomas 
Meehan, while on a visit to Alaskain 1883, found reason 
to believe that this was not entirely the case; that, on 
the contrary, often plants when caught under the 
mass of flowing ice, would remain for an indefinite pe- 
riod, retaining vitality, and push again into growth 
when the ice retreated. He based his belief partly by 
finding no annual plants among those collected by him 
in the immediate wake of retreating glaciers, while the 
actual number of species of perennials found in such lo- 
cations was as great as if much time had been given for 
a floral advance. In studying the movements of plants 
in Greenland, the writer of this article was led to the 
same conclusion reached by his father, and the results of 
the investigation made have been given by him in a 
paper before the Academy of Natural Sciences of 
Philadelphia. From that paper is quoted as follaws: 


‘* The writer believes he has added to these facts by the de- 
termination of the existence of much the same flora in iso- 
lated spots of land bared by the néve of the inland ice, as 
grow away from the margins of the ice sheet, while the find- 
ing of living willow trunks, grass and perennial plants of 
many years’ growth close to the edge of retreating glaciers, 
seems to place the point beyond any reasonable doubt, espe- 
cially when, after.careful survey, through the construction 
and position of the glaciers, there was the absolute certain- 
ty that the plants could not have been deposited by lateral, 
medial or terminal moraines, tho they might have been by 
ground moraines—a circumstance which would settle Pro- 
fessor Meehan’s position affirmatively, beyond dispute, since 
the ground moraines are borne under the flowing ice rivers. 
Abundant vegetation was also found it nunataks—peaks of 
land projecting above the glaciers, of ice cap—but little sig- 
nificance was placed on this circumstance since all such 
nunataks visited were within a reasonably close proximity 
to the mainland masses, and the vegetation might readily 
have sprung from seeds blown there by the winds or 
brought by mud on the feet of birds.”’ 


Education. 


The Educational Convention. 


Tue thirty-fifth annual meeting of the National Edu- 
cational Association, in session at Buffalo from July 3d 
to roth, was one of the most impressive in its history. 
The only previous session of the organization in the 
same city was in the fateful year 1860. Not more than 
one hundred delegates were then present, and every 
heart was heavy with forebodings. Over the recent 
meeting, whose delegates were counted by thousands, 
hung the shadow of a second crisis in our history 
scarcely less menacing. Telegrams momentarily re- 
ceived from the Convention at Chicago thrilled the 
speakers with a sense of the patriotic, the national bear- 
ing of the cause which it is theirs to guide and control. 
Involuntarily, as it seemed, addresses and debates were 
carried beyond the narrow bound of the schoolroom 
into the wider reach of citizenship. The President for 
the year, Mr. Newton C. Dougherty, Superintendent of « 
Schools, Peoria, Ill., had anticipated the spirit of the 
occasion in his arrangement of the program. For the 
general meetings it was focused on three topics—litera- 
ture, nature-study and sociology. Of these, two at 
least lent themselves readily to the feeling generated 
atthe moment. The chief speakers on these several 
topics were men of national fame as leaders and organ- 
izers; accustomed to view special problems in their 
widest bearings, but conscious, also, as only teachers of 
the race can be, that the sources of national weal or 
wo lie hidden in the heart and brain of individuals. 
From the moment when Bishop Coxe struck the key- 
note by imploring for the Chicago Convention a spirit 
of moderation and of consecration like that of the as- 
sembly before him, the real theme of the Buffalo meet- 
ing was the school as the nursery of a high type of 
citizenship. Dr. Harris gave eloquent expression to 
the ideal in his characterization of Horace Mann: 

‘‘A strong, serious-minded, independent manhood, un- 


swerved by personal interest, thoroughly patriotic and de- 
voted tothe public interest, it draws its support from a 
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sense of righteousness that gives it a backbone cotermi- 
nous with the axis on which the universe revolves.” 
Brander Matthews in felicitous phrase turned all the 
current of literary culture to the same ultimate purpase 
of loyal adherence to a national type, and Dr. Nicholas 
Murray Butler, with fine incisiveness reduced the ques- 
of political responsibility to an ‘‘ ethical one’’ reach- 
ing down to the ‘“ foundations of morality,’’ as these 
are laid by public education. 

In the department sessions there were close and ear- 
nest discussions of the means by which the ideal so im- 
pressively enunciated in the general meetings may be 
realized. The suggestions were as various as the 
branches and grades of instruction; but on a single 
point opinions were unanimous, namely, that the emo- 
tional nature of the young must be more highly and 
more wisely cultivated than hitherto. 

Ethical problems are, indeed, problems of will and of 
emotion, even more than of intellectual acumen. Dis- 
ciplinary study exercises the one, history and literature 
and the community life of the school itself kindle the 
other. These are the instruments by which the school 
may develop self-mastery, and impart to the youth of 
our country a common stock of emotional experiences 
and habitudes than which. no stronger tie can be es- 
tablished. 

In the department of school administration various 
modes of constituting school boards were advocated; 
but here again consensus of opinion was manifest in 
this, that the service should be made worthy of the best 
men of a community, and the best men secured for the 
service. 

The Assembly was a large one, possibly larger even 
than at Denver; all visitors to the ‘‘Queen City of the 
Lakes’’ were not, of course, participators in the exer- 
cises; but it is safe to estimate that not less than six 
thousand teachers and school officers, representing 
every State in the Union and every phase of education, 
caught the inspiring spirit of the ideals here unfolded. 
The Association is in and of itself the promoter of the 
national idea and of national symyathies, since it draws 
together men and women of all sections to deliberate 
upon an interest which is public, but in no sense par- 
tisan or sectional. It has, moreover, elevated the serv- 
ice by creating professional standards, and developing 
careers attractive to young men of talent, energy and 
ambition. To be an officer on its rolls is itself an honor 
that may well be coveted. 

It has an active membership running up into the 
thousands, a permanent fund of $55,000, and is organ- 
ized in fourteen departments, to which this year adds 
the department of school libraries. The policy of ap- 
pointing committees to investigate and report upon 
special phases of education has already enriched edu- 
cational literature by two reports that have become 
classic. 


Sanitary. 


SoMETIMES diphtheria seems to have originated in a 
‘* mysterious’’ way, nobody being able to trace its infect- 
ive material to any reasonably likely source; but Dr. 
Sprecher, of Sykesville, Md., writes an account in a let- 
ter to the Medical Record, of a case occurring in his 
practice which was peculiar in its source, but was intel- 
ligently treated, and stamped out on the spot, but not 
till it had demonstrated the merits of the anti-toxin. The 
grandmother of a family, where there were five children 
ranging in age fromtwenty-three months to eleven years, 
died, and was placed in an ice-box which was found to 
have a zinc lining that had a crack running two-thirds 
the length of one side, the wood under the fissure being 
in asoggy state. With the melting of the ice there be- 
gan dripping from this side a stringy, slimy, mucus- 
looking substance with an odor so horrible that the box 
had to be dispensed with. Upon the return of the fune- 
ral party the eleven-year-old granddaughter washed and 
wiped up the stains made by the drippings. Four days 
later she complained of sore throat, fever and general 
malaise. The next day she showed undoubted diphthe- 
ria. She was isolated, but not till the youngest child 
had contracted the disease, that appeared in ten days 
after; croup complicated this case on the third day, and 
a consulting physician advised tracheotomy. The 
parents objected, and ten cubic centimeters of Behring’s 
anti-toxin was injected in the region of the left hip. 
Two hours later the struggling for breath, which had 
been most painful to witness, ceased, the blueness of the 
skin, and the coldness of the extremities, and the anx- 
ious, restless movements of the child disappeared; he 
was calm and easy, and sleep followed; then camea 
glowing surface and the temperature rose from 98 4-10 
to gg. This sleep lasted four hours, disturbed at times 
by coughing; but the child awoke refreshed, asked for 
beer and drank heartily. The next day five cubic centi- 
meters were injected in the opposite hip. The membra- 
nous white patches in the throat seemed to dissolve 
away. A spray of peroxid of hydrogen and inhalations 
of lime water promoted constant improvement, ending in 
recovery in a few days. We are thus minute in the 
description of the symptoms and treatment of this case, 
because now the anti-toxin is being produced in so 
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many places and in such quantities that country physi- 
cians should add it to their armentarium. This physi- 
cian sums up: 

“Inspection of the premises showed no cause for diph- 
theria, no history of the disease in any member of the 
family, or the attendants at the funeral, so that inferenti- 
ally it was the defective ice-box, contaminated in a most 
unpleasantly suggestive way ”’; 


but the great surprise was the 

‘‘prompt and wonderfully efficient action of anti-toxin 
after the disease had invaded the laryngeal passages.”’ 

No other cases in the vicinity occurred. At the late 
meeting of the British Association there was abundant 
testimony to the value of anti-toxin, the men (few) who 
are determined not to believe init, explaining the dimin- 
ished per cent. of deaths by saying: ‘‘ The disease is 
milder this year.” . 


....We read of cholera in Egypt, Odessa, China and 
Japan. We know that vessels from all these lands will 
touch our Western or our Eastern shores; still we 
regard the situation with supreme tranquillity. Why? 
Because we have perfect faith in the measures which 
science has demonstrated are adequate to strangle it at 
the threshold. We expect no trouble from it because 
the wit of man has found out “‘ its tricks and its ways,”’ 
and is fully able to counteract them; and yet there are 
people who do not believe there are any bacteria that 
need killing. , 





Personals. 


THE Yale crew, which was defeated in the first 
heat of the Henley regatta last week, has left the best 
impression possible among the English people. Their 
names are Langford, Treadway, Longacre, Bailey, 
Rodgers, Beard, Brown, Simpson and Clarke, the 
cockswain. They have been intraining ever since they 
returned to New Haven from the Christmas vacation, 
while their English competitors only trained a few 
weeks before the race. Like all Yale crews they are very 
large and powerfully built men, and their average 
weight was some six or eight pounds heavier than that 
of the English crews. The oldest man inthe boat was 
twenty-three years old, and the youngest twenty. Mr. 
Treadway, No. 7, the captain, has been rated by several 
of the English experts as one of the finest, if not the 
finest oar that ever rowed at Henley. Heisa man of 
almost perfect proportions and in addition is strong and 
handsome. America could not have had eight better 
representatives than these Yale boys; forthey won the 
hearts of every one wherever they went; and it is safe to 
say that their visit to England has done not a little to 
obliterate the unpleasant feeling connected with the Cor- 
nell and Dunraven contests. 


....On the top of Payne’s Hill, at Quincy, Mass., the 
Abigail Adams Chapter of the Daughters of the Revolu- 
tion has erected a cairn in memory of Abigail Adams, 
the mother of John Quincy Adams. It is on the very 
spot where she with her son, John Quincy Adams, then 
a boy of seven, watched the burning down of Charles- 
town and listened to the guns of the battle of Bunker 
Hill. The corner stone was laid by Miss Abigail Adams, 
a great-great-granddaughter of the Abigail Adams to 
whose memory the cairn was erected, and a daughter of 
John Quincy Adams. This corner stone also has an in- 
teresting history. It is a section of one of the granite 
sleepers used in the first railroad in America, built to 
transport the granite used for Bunker Hill Monument 
from West Quincy to tide-water at Neponset. 


....A London paper says that Lord Rosebery has. a 
marked personality, being undoubtedly a man of much 
character and of considerable culture; and of late 
years a great reader. His manner, however, is not 
agreeable, and he has none of the charm of Mr. Bal- 
four. His political prospects were considered definitely 
settled by his marriage with a wealthy Jewess at atime 
when his finances were in a very low condition. The 
working classes have not forgiven him and have never 
forgotten ‘‘the unholy union of liberalism and Hebrew 
capital.” 


....The centenary of Robert Burns’s death will be 
celebrated in Scotland by the laying of the corner stone of 
a singularly sensible monument. There will be erected 
about a tower, which is to contain relics and memora- 
bilia of Burns, a large number of little cottages, designed 
to give shelter to deserving old people who have failed 
in their struggle with the world through ill-luck or mis- 
fortune. The tower and cottages will overlook the 
famous fields where Burns plowed. up the daisy and 
wrote his poems. 


....Mme. Oyama, chief lady in waiting to the court in 
European etiquet, is the most celebrated woman in 
Japan to-day. She received a very careful education in 
the United States, and soon after her graduation from 
college became engaged to Oyama, the distinguished 
Japanese marshal. Her acquaintance with celebrated 


Europeans is said to be very wide; and she is described 
as beautiful, brilliant intellectually, and a skilled lin- 
guist. 
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Survey of the World. 


The free silver hosts at Chicago have accomplished 
fully what they set out to accomplish when they went 
to the Convention with a fierce determination that they 
would have a platform declaring in unequivocal lan- 
guage for free silver, whether it spoke for anything else 
or not, and they were also set in their purpose to put an 
out-and-out free silver man upon it; and this they have 
done so thoroughly that there nevercan be any question 
that both platform and candidate are most positively 
committed to the free, unlimited and independent coin- 
age of silver. The first contest in the Convention arose 
over the nominating of the temporary chairman. The 
National Committee, which has always done this with- 
out question, selected Senator Hill, of New York, for 
the post. Senator Hill was unsatisfactory to the free 
silver delegates, because they feared the effect of his 
official speech in the coming campaign. They knew 
that he would speak against free silver and for the gold 
basis, and while they did not object to having him do 
so on the floor of the Convention, they thought it might 
be awkward for them hereafter if he spoke from the 
platform and as the presiding officer. As the committee 
persisted in naming Senator Hill, the free silver men 
determined to disregard precedent and nominate Sena- 
tor Daniel, of Virginia. They didso, and Daniel was 
made the choice of the Convention by a vote of 556 to 
349 for Hill. This showed that the silver men where in 
the fullest control and thenceforward,altho a determined 
effort was made against unseating the gold delegates 
from Michigan and against the adoption of the platform, 
the opposition was utterly unavailing. There appears 
to have been little reason for unseating the delegates at 
large from Michigan, except that they were in favor of 
gold, and the great majority desired the entire vote of 
the State to be cast, under the unit rule, in favor of free 
silver sothat the free silver forces might control the 
necessary two-thirds vote for the nomination of candi- 
dates. Words of warning were raised against what was 
denounced as a high-handed proceeding; but the silver 
forces were undaunted and proceeded to make the 
Michigan delegation solid for silver. 





THE Convention met on Tuesday and turned Senator 
Hill down as the choice of the National Committee; on 
Wednesday it unseated the gold delegates from Michi- 
gan, and on Thursday it discussed and adopted the 
platform, and the candidates were placed in nomination. 
The gold men made a strong fight against the adoption 
of the platform, with Senator Hill as their chief spokes- 
man; but they were completely overborne by the ma- 
jority, and the minority report, signed by representa- 
tives of the platform committee from the Middle and 
New England States, Maryland, Michigan, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, South Dakota, Pennsylvania and New Jer- 
sey, was voted down by 626 to 303, and the platform of 
the majority was adopted by a vote of 628to 301. The 
minority report not only pronounced for the present 
* monetary standard but also expressed approval of the 
Administration of Mr. Cleveland. The latter resolution 
was most bitterly attacked by Senator Tillman and 
others. One of the exciting episodes of the discussion 
on the platform was the speech of ex-Congressman 
Bryan, of Nebraska, the ‘‘ Boy Orator of the Platte.” 
It set the Convention wild with enthusiasm, and it was 
a long time before any degree of quiet could be re- 
stored. The Convention proceeded to ballot on Friday, 
Richard P. Bland having been put in nomination for 
Missouri, Horace Boies for lowa, Governor Matthews 
for Indiana, William J. Bryan for Nebraska, Senator 
Blackburn for Kentucky, and ex-Governor Pattison for 
Pennsylvania. The first ballot showed that Bland was 
well in the lead, having 235 to 119 for Bryan, 95 for 
Pattison, 85 for Boies, 83 for Blackburn, 37 for Mat- 
thews, with 178, consisting chiefly of the delegates from 
the gold States, not voting. While Bland had nearly 
twice as many votes as any other candidate, all his 
friends were greatly disappointed that he did not have 
more. On the second ballot he rose to 283, while Bryan 
advanced to 190; on the third ballot Bland gained only 
eight votes, while Bryan’s column rose to 219. The 
fourth ballot registered a loss for Bland and another 
considerable gain for Bryan, showing that the victory 
would go to the Nebraska man, who on the fifth ballot 
received 500 to 106 for Bland. ° Sufficient changes were 
made to give him the nomination. In the balloting up- 
ward of 160 delegates, representing the gold States, took 
no part, altho they did not withdraw from the Conven- 
tion. On Saturday the Convention nominated Arthur 
Sewall, of Maine, for Vice President, on the fifth ballot, 
the chief contestants being McLean and Bland. 





THE platform declares in its preamble for freedom of 
speech, of the press, of conscience, the preservation of 
personal rights, and says the Democratic Party has 
always been the exponent of political liberty and re- 
ligious freedom. It denounces the Act of 1873, demone- 
tizing silver; declares that it has resulted in the appre- 
ciation of gold and the corresponding fall in the prices 
of commodities produced by the people, in the increase 








of public and private debts and in the enrichment of 
money lenders, the prostration of business and the im- 
poverishment of the people. It declares unalterable 
opposition to monometallism and demands the free and 
unlimited coinage of both silver and gold at 16 tor 
without waiting for the consent of any other nation; it 
demands, moreover, that the standard silver dollar shall 
be a legal tender with gold for alldebts public and pri- 
vate, and it favors such legislation as will prevent in 
the future the demonetization of any kind of legal-ten- 
der money by private contract. It opposes the issue of 
bonds in time of peace, and holds that all paper money 
should be issued by the United States and not by any of 
the banks. Its declaration on the tariff is that customs 
duties should be imposed with the object of securing 
sufficient revenue for the Government, and no discrimina- 
tion should be made between sections or classes. It 
opposes any changes in the tariff laws, except such as 
are necessary to meet the deficit, for which it makes 
the decision of the Supreme Court overthrowing the in- 
come tax responsible. For the rest the platform de- 
clares against the importation of foreign pauper labor, 
for arbitration of disputes between employers and em- 
ployés engaged in interstate commerce; for the enlarge- 
ment of the powers of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission so that larger control may be exercised over 
railroads; for economy in government administration. 
It declares the interference by the Federal authorities 
inthe riots at Chicago a crime against free institu- 
tions, and denounces the acts of the Federal judges in 
the contempt proceedings against Debs; pronounces 
against the dropping of pensioners arbitrarily; favors 
the admission of new States as rapidly as possible; 
recommends that Alaska be granted a delegate in Con- 
gress; declares for the Monroe Doctrine; extends sym- 
pathy to the Cubans; opposes life tenure in the public 
service, and favors appointments based on merit for 
fixed terms of office; declares it to be the unwritten law 
of the Republic that no man should be eligible fora 
third Presidential term, and favors the improvement of 
the internal waterways by the Federal Government. 

WILLIAM J. BRYAN was born in Salem, IIl., March 
19th, 1860, and is only one year beyond the minimum 
limit of the Constitution for the Presidency. His father 
was of Virginia stock, and served in the Illinois Legis- 
lature. The son was educated in Whipple Academy at 
Jacksonville, and in Illinois College, graduating as val- 
edictorian in 1881. He studied law, removing to Lin- 
coln, Neb., in 1887. He entered politics inthe following 
year, and declined the nomination for lieutenant-gov- 
ernor in 1889. A year later he was elected to Congress, 
where he served twoterms. His qualities as an orator 
attracted attention to him, not only in Nebraska but in 
Congress; and it was undoubtedly his spé€ch on the 
platform in the Chicago Convention last week which 
procured himthe nomination. He is a member of the 
Presbyterian Church, and has a wife and several chil- 
dren. Arthur Sewall, is a Maine shipbuilder and ship; 
owner. He was born in Bath, Me., in 1835, and after go- 
‘ing through the public schools became an apprentice in 
his father’s shipyard. He has been most successful in 
the ship business and is interested in several railroads. 
He declared for free silver last spring. He has two 
grown-up sons, one of whom is a Republican and served 
as a delegate at large from Maine in the St. Louis Con- 
vention. 


The National Convention of the Socialist Labor Par- 
ty, nominated last Friday, as candidates for President 
and Vice President of the United States, Charles H. 
Matchett, of Brooklyn, and Matthew McGuire, of Pater- 
son, N. J. Four years ago the Socialist Labor Party 
polled 21,534 votes, and this year they hope to poll 
70,000. Most of the votes then cast were in New York and 
New Jersey. Matchett served in the United States 
Navy during the War, and is now employed by a tele- 
phone company at $18a week. Matthew Maguire is an 
Alderman in Paterson, N. J., and is now publishing 
The People, the Socialist organ of New Jersey. The 
Socialists are active just now, for a few weeks ago the 
Socialist Trade and Labor Alliance had its first national 
convention in this city,and the report has just come from 
Berlin, Germany, that the Socialists who are about to 
send thirty delegates to the coming International Soci- 
alist Congress in London, will introduce a resolution 
congratulating their coworkers in the United States 
upon the Chicago Convention, which they hail as a vic- 
tory for the red flag. 





AMERICANS have been very much in evidence in Eng- 
land of late. The Congregational Pilgrims led the way, 
then came the Yale boys at Henley, and then the Ancient 
and Honorable Artillery Company, of Boston. All have 
been received most cordially. The Pilgrims were féted 
everywhere. The Yale boys failed to win the challenge 
cup, but they won what was perhaps better, the cordial 
regard of all by their pluck and especially by their mod- 
est, manly bearing. The ‘‘ Ancients,” as they are famil- 
iarly called, received the most ostentatious welcome. On 





their arrival in London the streets were thronged with 
crowds eager to give them a welcome; the Honorable 
Artillery Company of London met them at the railway 
Station with its fine band and escorted them to their 
armory, where a banquet was given them attended by a 


large number of royal and titled men and women. The 
toasts to the Queen and the President of the United 
States were followed by one to the guests, when the 
Earl of Denbigh expressed the hope that the visit would 
inaugurate a period of peace and stanchest friendship. 
The next day came a review of the Company by the 
Prince of Wales, Colonel of the London Company, anda 
brilliant reception at Marlborough House, the Prince’s 
London residence, then another review by the Queen at 
Windsor and receptions and banquets by royalty, fish- 
mongers, etc., filled up all available time. The general 
effect of these receptions has been to increase very 
strongly the cordial feeling between the two peoples. 


THERE seems to bea general situation of unstable 
equilibrium in the European Cabinets. Mr. Balfour is 
in imminent danger of deposition from the post of Con- 
servative leader in England. In Italy it is reported that 
the Di Rudini Cabinet has resigned. The resignation 
of Chancellor von Hohenlohe is looked for at any mo- 
ment and that of General von Schellendorf, Minister of 
War, has already been accepted by the Emperor of Ger- 
many. The Italian trouble is over the reduction of the 
army,the Cabinet refusing to allowit. In Germany 
there seems to be no special reason for the change, ex- 
cept the marked unwillingness of the two men to carry 
the responsibilities resting upon them. It looks very 
much as if there was a general impulse to avoid the 
dangers rather thanseek the honors of political office. 
Sir Wilfred Laurier has been called to the Premiership 
of Canada. The outgoing Premier, Sir Charles Tupper, 
sought to make the most.of his remaining stay in office 
and made alarge number of appointments. These, how- 
ever, Lord Aberdeen, the Governor-General, refused to 
indorse, and as a result Sir Charles sent in his resigna- 
tion, and Mr. Laurier was sworn in July roth. 








Tue Cretan Assembly meets this week, and the Chris- 
tian members are expected todemand autonomy and 
a national flag. After a brief delay, so that the Turkish 
Government may have time to formulate its expected 
refusal, they propuse to organize their own Assembly. 
There have been rumors of a proposition by Russia to 
France to occupy Crete just as England occupied Cy- 
prus; but these have not been confirmed, and in the 
House of Commons Mr. Curzon has said that he con- 
sidered it very improbable. In Turkey there is no 
change. In Bulgaria considerable excitement has been 
caused by a demand of the Czar that the two men en- 
gaged to kidnap Prince Alexander be restored to the 
Bulgarian army with the rank of generals. If Prince 
Ferdinand yields, he antagonizes the whole Bulgarian 
people including hisown Cabinet headed by M. Stoiloff; 
if he refuses, he offends the Czar. 

Tue Consul-General of Guatemala, in this city, has 
issued a circular inviting the manufacturers and mer- 
chants of this country to take part in a Central Amer- 
ican Exposition, to be held in Guatemala City, March 
15th-July 15th of next year. It is reported from 
Washington that the correspondence between this Gov- 
ernment and England in regard to a treaty of arbitration 
will be published in the course of a week, and that a 
treaty will, in all probability, be agreed upon before the 
opening of Congress in December. 





Lorp DUNRAVEN’s yacht, ‘‘ Valkyrie III,” is being 
prepared for her return voyage to England, a crew hav- 
ing arrived to take her back to her owner. After the 
successes of Emperor William’s yacht ‘‘ Meteor,’’ there 
was talk of another challenge for the America’s cup, but 
none has as yet been made.— All efforts to reach the 
entombed miners at Pittston have failed. An inquiry is 
being made, and it is said that the company have known 
for some time that the mine was unsafe, but had taken 
no steps to secure it until the very day before the disas- 
ter. 





Tue death of Sir John Pender, the founder of the tel- 
egraph system of Great Britain, is looked upon as giv- 
ing an opportunity for the cheapening of telegraph rates 
and the improvement of telegraph communication be- 
tween England and the Colonies. So strong was his 
control of the different companies that any change was 
impossible during his lifetime. It is saidthat there are 
plans for direct communication between Canada and 
Australia, with a branch line tothe Hawaiian Islands. 
The disturbances in the north of Madagascar have 
increased tosucha degree that the French Governor has 
proclaimed a state of siege. This is deemed necessary 
not merely for the preservation of French authority but 


the protection of the lives and property of foreign citi- 
zens, especially the Norwegian missionaries who occupy 
that section. A partial election in Belgium has 
passed off quietly and with no change in the position of 
parties, the conservatives retaining their superiority. 
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Christian Citizenship. 

THIS was the topic of ascore or more of addresses 
Thursday evening last at the Christian Endeavor Con- 
vention. We could wish that far more attention 
could be given to it. The leaven of an old heresy 
that religion and politics, religion and business, re- 
ligion and amusements are antithetic terms needs to be 
overcome. Men refer to the sphere of religion as tho 
it were a limited sphere, touching no other relations 
or activities in life. When anybody speaks about 
members of the Christian Endeavor Society be- 
coming interested in civil affairs, it is as tho some 
great sacrilege were proposed. ‘‘ What! carry re- 
ligion into politics? The next thing will be to carry 
politics into religion!’’ And the way this is said 
shows that those who say it believe it to be the reduc- 
tio ad absurdum, that it would bring ruin dire upon 
the Church, and that to dip the Church into the dirty 
pool of politics would be a baptism of the Devil. 

The best way to answer those who are so zealous 
for the Church and fear that it will be contaminated 
if brought into close relations with all the concerns of 
life, is to study Christ's life and see what his method 
was. Of course Christ was religious, and no one 
questions the wisdom and righteousness of anything 
he did. He came asthe Son of God to show us how 
we ought to live, and he camealsoas the Son of Man 
to show us that we can live as we ought to live. The 
keynote of his life is found in what he said to his par- 
ents when they rebuked him for tarrying behind in 
Jerusalem to dispute with the doctors in the Temple: 
‘« Wist ye not that I must be about my father’s busi- 
ness?’’ What wasthis business? We say that it was 
to preach and teach, to reveal the gracious purpose of 
the Father, live a perfectly holy life and be offered in 
sacrifice for the sins of the world. But after that mem- 
orable conversation Christ returned with his parents 
and became a carpenter. He worked at Joseph’s 
trade. He had his living to earn, and he earned it. 
Before he began his public ministry was he a carpenter 
and a devout Jew, or was he a devout Jewish carpen- 
ter? Did he carry religion into his,business, or did he 
try to separate the two? Was not his religion as char- 
acteristic of him as his manhood, and as indeli- 
ble in the lines of his life as his Jewish lineage? 
Was he any the less engaged in his Father’s business 
when he was handling the saw and the plane, than 
when he went into the Temple on the Sabbath ? 
We do not imagine that he ever held that a carpenter 
must suspend his religious obligations while engaged 
in his trade. When he began his public ministry he 
did not confine his religious teaching to the Sabbath, 
nor to the synagog; nor did he cease to take an inter- 
est in the business affairs of others. We do not learn 
that his Sermon on the Mount was a Sabbath sermon. 
He did not refuse to give great spiritual lessons on 
working days, and some of his most effective teachings 
were drawn from events in the secular world, as we 
sometimes call it. On more than one occasion he 
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was with his disciples when they were fishing, and he 
did not seem to think that it would be incongruous to 
mix the truths of the Gospel with the fish of the nets. 
He was much with the sailors, both in calm and 
storm, and he never forgot while he was in unconse- 
crated ships bound, it may be on secular errands, that 
he was a teacher sent of God, and that all hours and 
days and all occasions were suitable opportunities for 
the delivery of his message. Did not Christ carry the 
Gospel into business, into business hours and business 
places ? and did the Gospel suffer, and was business 
the worse for it ? 

Christianity is to the whole life of thought and 
work and rest what the blood is to the physical 
life. The heart beats when we sleep, it beats 
when we rest, it beats when we work. It never 
stops till sleep and rest and work are done forever. 
It beats by day and by night; in joy and in sorrow, in 
sickness and in health, beats, beats, beats—knowing 
no interval of cessation—sending the blood, which is 
the life, through every artery to every portion of the 
body, through the chest to all the limbs, through the 
arms to the very finger-tips, that every muscle may be 
fed, every cord strengthened, and every bone and 
sinew kept in perfect condition. If we cut off the ar- 
terial supply from the hand, it fails; from the arm, it 
dies; from the brain, it shrivels. Free and continuous 
circulation is the law of life. We want it whatever 
we do, wherever we go, whether we work or whether 
we play, whether we sleep or whether we wake. 

Christianity is the law of ourlife. There is never a 
moment when we do not need it. There is never an 
experience from which it is safe to banishit; never a 
thought or purpose or deed which it ought not to 
dominate. If you leave it behind you when you go to 
business or into politics, or lock it up at home when 
you goon a vacation, or lay it away every Sunday 
night with your Bible you will be hopelessly crippled 
in the high duties and destinies of every-day life. It 
would be like binding arm and leg so that the blood 
could not flow into them. 

Some Christians are horror-struck at the idea of 
associating politics and religion. Politics are so 
wicked, so defiled, so degrading, that good men 
must have nothing to dowith them. They are not 
always and everywhere so bad; but why are they ever 
bad? Theansweriseasytofind. Take the light out of 
a room, and darkness becomes supreme. To ban- 
ish the darkness, you have only to bring back the 
light. 

The great need of the world is that God should 
be everywhere and constantly present. We want 
God in our business as well as in our churches; in 
our amusements as well as in our devotions; in our 
politics most of all. What are politics? In the lan- 
guage of President Hitchcock politics are ‘‘the prin- 
ciples by which nations should be governed and regu- 
lated,’’ and are ‘‘only a branch of ethics,’’ or rather 
‘*a special application of the principles of morality 
and religion.”’ It is a fair field for Christian en- 
deavor; and we believe that any Endeavorer may be 
as much ‘‘a missionary of God in American politics as 
in the forests of Africa.’’ He should go tothe primary, 
the polls or the political convention as regularly, as 
religiously as he goes to church or to conference or to 
prayer-meeting. Let us all be not only Christians 
but citizens; not Christians in the church and citizens 
out of it; but always Christians, always citizens, citi- 
zen Christians, Christian citizens. 


The Madness at Chicago. 


SIMPLE madness ruled the National Democratic 
Convention at Chicago. Nothing else could have led 
the representatives of that great and historic party so 
to dishonor its record and drive its best men in sorrow 
and disgust from its ranks. Many follies have been 
committed in its name; but nothing but the treason 
of secession and war upon the Government could ex- 
ceed in folly and wickedness what the National Dem- 
ocratic Convention of 1896 did at Chicago. 

The principles enunciated are such as honest men, 
who believe that debts paid in bad money are debts in 
part repudiated, and that mob rule is criminal rule, 
must condemn and reject as of the very essence 
of dishonesty and anarchy. Our Government is un- 
der solemn obligation to pay all its promises in money 
that is of one and the same value, not only in our 
own land but in every civilized country of the globe. 
The Chicago proposition is to pay them in silver 
worth only about half its face value, and to introduce 
this cheap money in quantities measured only by the 
production of the silver mines of the world, We say 
it is repudiation. If with the ability to pay our debts 
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dollar for dollar, as we contracted them, we pay only 
fifty cents on the dollar, we are repudiationists; we 
are as dishonest as robbers who take by force, as 
mean as thieves who take by trick, as wicked as 
pirates who take against all law and humanity. 

Free silver advocates in their madness, trample 
upon the moral law as well as upon all sound laws of 
finance. They propose to rob the creditor for the 
benefit of the debtor; they propose to force ruin upon 
lenders of money that the borrowers may fatten upon 
it, to despoil the class that has furnished the capital 
for enterprise for the sake of the class that has profit- 
ed by it. And they propose, in order to tie the hands 
of capitalists and force them to accept bad money, 
that all private contracts stipulating for payment in 
good money shall be made illegal. Men not given 
over to madness could not have seriously proposed 
in the name of half the voters of the United States, a 
program of such blind folly, rank dishonesty and ruin- 
ous consequences. 

It was fitting that in a convention of such crazy en- 
thusiasts men like Altgeld, of Illinois, the apologist of 
the anarchist rioters and the denunciator of the courts 
that condemned them, and Tillman, of South Caro- 
lina, running amuck with his pitchfork, should come 
to the front, and that the cause of Debs the lawbreaker 
should be treated as a sacred constitutional right. The 
plank that proposes this is as much a declaration for 
free riot as is the monetary plank for free silver. The 
brave act of the President in rescuing property and in- 
nocent lives from mob destruction is pronounced a 
crime, and the righteous contempt proceedings of the 
Federal judges are denounced as ‘‘a new and highly 
dangerous form of oppression.’’ John Most and the 
whole crew of cowardly anarchists will be glad to stand 
on this plank and spit out their venom against all law 
and order and government. . 

As if the dishonesty of the financial plank and the 
shame of the anarchistic declaration were not enough, 
this Convention of Populistic and Anarchistic Demo- 
crats must add to them the folly of a defense of the 
odious and unconstitutional income tax, and a scarcely 
concealed attack on the Civil Service system. They 
practically declare for the old spoils system, by insist- 
ing that there shall be no life tenure in the public 
service, but fixed terms of office. That means that 
every employé of the Government, every clerk in the 
service must be prepared to go out when an Adminis- 
tration goes out, that a new gang of political heelers 
and hangers-on may be brought in with every new 
administration. All that we have gained for the re- 
form in a generation, this abominable platform pro- 
poses to sacrifice. 

It is a wonder that Tillman was not selected as the 
leader of these mad hosts. Altgeld might have been; 
but he is alien born, and there is a constitutional bar. 


Bland is a silver monomaniac, but withal an able and 


respectable man. He has devoted his whole life to 
the cause of free silver; but him they set aside, and 
took the ‘‘Boy Orator of the Platte,’’ the young dem- 
agog who has a voice, a manner and a rhetoric more 
refined and attractive than those of Tillman to preach 
the gospel of irresponsible Populism. What pledge 
has the short public life of Bryan given us that he has 
ability, judgment and dignity of character to serve 
him as Chief Magistrate of the nation? 

It is as thothe great Democratic Party had been 
led into some wild orgy in which it made its excesses 
its policy, threw all that is honorable in its his- 
tory to the winds, and started on a career of utter 
madness. We do not wonder that decent Democrats 
North and South, East and West, turn from the Con- 
vention at Chicago with anger and disgust, and re- 
pudiate it utterly. That is what the people will do 
in November. The danger is akin to that which 
confronted the people in 1860; but we have the most 
perfect confidence as to the outcome. Common 
sense, common honesty, and common devotion to 
our institutions will triumph as they have triumphed 
before, and save to us our honor, our institutions, 
and our Government. 





The Revolt. 


THERE is, there could not fail to be, a great revolt. 
The Democratic Party is not made up of repudiation- 
ists, Populists and Anarchists. It has its Tillmans 
and Altgelds; but it has also its Clevelands and Hew- 
itts, its Wattersons and Wallers. This element can- 
not follow the party standard when it leads to dis- 
honor and destruction. There have been Democratic 
repudiationists like Pendleton, but they never got full 
control of the party. Now that free silver, free riot 
and free spoils, if not free trade, have been enunciated 
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by the party convention in the party name, Democrats 
who believe in honest money, the reign of law and civil 
service reform cannot vote for Bryanand Sewall and 
ally themselves with the horde who, in their madness, 
are rushing on to ruin and trying to.carry the country 
with them. 

Sturdy Democrats, like Abram S. Hewitt and Ed- 
ward Cooper, do not hesitate to repudiate the ticket 
and platform which come from Chicago with the 
regular party stamp, but with a false and hollow ring. 
The question now, says Mr. Hewitt, is a question of 
the continuance of free government, and ‘there is 
but one thing for a patriot to do.’’ ‘‘Wedo not 
agree with McKinley in the matter of tariff, but he 
represents a sound and stable financial system,’’ and 
the only course for honest Democrats is to vote for 
him. President Simmons, of the Fourth National 
Bank, of this city, never voted the Republican ticket 
before, but putting ‘‘country above party’’ and ‘‘ pa- 
triotism above partisanship,’’ he has determined to do 
so now. He ‘‘ cannot accept the anarchistic and rev- 
olutionary doctrine proclaimed by the Chicago Con- 
vention.’’ These and thousands of other indignant 
Democrats have not waited for- the dissentient dele- 
gates at Chicago to confer and decide whether or not 
to bolt the party and nominate another ticket. In- 
deed, most of them do not believe in a third ticket. 
And the Democratic press has been equally emphatic 
and outspoken. Such a rebellion against party lead- 
ership has not been seen fora generation. Look at 
this list of bolting Democratic newspapers, which is 
by no means complete; when have we seen the like of 
it since the days of the great Civil War ? 

New York Herald. 
New York Sun. 
New York Times. 
New York Post. 
New York Staatszeitung. 
Brooklyn Eagle. 
Boston Globe. 

Boston Herald. 
Philadelphia Times. 
Philadelphia Record. 
Chicago Chronicle. 


\Louisville Evening Post. 
\Loutsville Anzeiger. 
\Richmond Times-Democrat. 


Richmond State. 

\Hartford Times. 

Hartford Telegram. 

‘New Haven Morning News. 
\New Haven Register. 
‘Bridgeport Evening Farmer. 
‘Buffalo Courier. 

|\Buffalo Demokrat. 

Chicago Staatszeitung. | Charleston News and Courier. 
Louisville Courier Journal. \A ustin, Tex., Statesman. 
Louisville Evening Times. | 


These are journals of mighty influence. A politician 
said recently that the Almighty ‘‘hates a quitter.’’ 
That may be true of those who serve a good cause, 
but not of those who quit a bad one. To quita party 
which makes its platform of abominable doctrines is 
grand and glorious, it is noble and patriotic, it is the 
strongest evidence of true manhood and love of coun- 
try. Those who have bolted are not disappointed 
office-seekers. Most of them would not take office. 
They are honest, true-hearted citizens whose conscience 
drives them into disloyalty to party that they may 
preserve their loyalty to all that is good and pure and 
righteous in government. 

We do not know whether Senator Hill, ex-Governor 
Waller, ex-Setretary Whitney and others, will insist 
upon a third ticket on a sound money platform or not. 
It is more a question of tactics than anything else. 
Sound money Democrats will do as individuals what- 
ever will be most effective in rebuking and defeating 
the Populistic and Anarchistic crew who have stolen 
the old ship and run up their pirate flag. The sole 
hope is in McKinley and the St. Louis platform. 
That ticket must win. . 

The issue and the times suggest those of 1864. 
Then the question that rose high above all questions 
was the salvation of the Union. All who held the 
cause of the undivided Republic dear broke party ties 
and voted as one man for the Union ticket, re-elect- 
ing Lincoln, and restoring peace and harmony. An 
issue of scarcely less gravity now confronts the coun- 
try. Democrats trembling with indignation at the 
abominable doctrines emblazoned on their party 
Standard at Chicago, and at the insult put upon the 
only Democratic President elected ina generation, 
will come with fierce determination to the rescue of 
their country, and vote for honest money, honest 
doctrine, and honest government. 

Governor McKinley has sounded the rallying cry. 
On the very day that the Chicago Convention com- 
pleted the dishonor of the Democratic Party, he ut- 
tered these wise and patriotic words: 


‘Recent events have imposed upon the patriotic peo- 
ple of this country a responsibility and a duty quite as 
great as any since the Civil War. Then it wasa strug- 
gle to preserve the Government of the United States. 
Now it is a struggle to preserve the financial honor of 
the United States. Then it was a contest to save the 
Union. Now it is a contest to save the spotless credit 
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of that Union. Then section was arrayed against sec- 
tion. Now men of all sections can unite, and will unite, 
to rebuke the repudiation of obligations and the debase- 
ment of our currency. In this contest patriotism is 
above party, and national honor more than any party 
name. Tne currency and the credit of the country are 
good now, and must be kept good forever.”’ 

We believe this appeal will meet with a quick and 
general response, not only from honest Democrats in 
the East and Middle West, but from honest Demo- 
crats in the South, to whom anarchy and repudiation 
are immoral and hateful. Let the good revolt go on, 
not for party advantage, not for partisan purposes, 
but for the cause ‘of good and honest government, 
which is the cause of pure patriotism and above all 
parties, persons and creeds. 


The Fuiflity of a Crusade. 


More than one of our correspondents wish to know 
if the time has not come when, the Armenian horrors 
being renewed, and the Powers of Europe being una- 
ble or unwilling to intervene, a crusade should not be 
preached for a holy war against Turkey, and for the 
protection of three million Christians who cannot 
protect themselves against outrage, dishonor and mas- 
sacre. We wish we could say Yes; we cannot. 

The first practical objection to such a proposition 
is that, under the laws of nations, the United States 
Government and the Governments of Europe are 
obliged to prevent the equipping and departure of 
armed expeditions against a power with whom we are 
at peace. There are just two ways of using force 
against a nation—one by openly making war, and the 
other by sending secret filibustering expeditions. 
While any Christian nation would have been morally 
justified in making open and public war upon Turkey 
in defense of her Christian subjects, yet, not having 
done it, they could not and would not allow their cit- 
izens to make private war. It is of no use to wish it 
otherwise or to blink the facts. Just as the United 
States Government does its best to prevent the sailing 
of small filibustering expeditions to Cuba, so it 
would, with much greater success, prevent the sailing 
of great crusades against Turkey, which would re- 
quire, not the little craft that dodge about the Florida 
Keys and carry a dozen or two men, but the great 
steamships that would have to carry thousands of sol- 
diers and all the munitions of war. 

Then, again, this is not a case within the limits of 
possibility for filibusters. In Cuba the great mass of 
the population is with the rebels; in Turkey the Arme- 
nians are but a small minority. In Cuba the rebels 
are accustomed to arms and have them; in Turkey the 
Armenians have no weapons, and have not been al- 
lowed to learn the military art. With the oppressors, 
in Turkey, there is power. They have not only the 
Government, but numbers, and army. Of course a 
crusade like those of old, led by kings and emperors, 
could easily conquer Turkey; but that is what we now 
call war, and what the Powers of Europe have re- 
fused to declare. A crusade which would not be the 
declaration and policy of nations, but the act of private 
people, opposed by their Governments, conducted in 
secresy, would be on a level with that Children’s Cru- 
sade we read of, and would be likely to end as disas- 
trously. 

But we must not forget that any invasion of Tur- 
key by filibusters would be resisted not only by Tur- 
key but also by Russia. Russia, now, is Turkey's 
defender; and against Russia, close at hand, 
nothing can be done by spasms of belligerent sympa- 
thy. That is what has prevented England from 
interfering by force; and what England could not do 
our eager crusaders could not do. 

It is a terrible pity, but at present the true policy 
is not to send crusaders or arms, which can only 
breed more massacres, but to educate governments, 
especially our own, and meanwhile try to keep these 
poor Armenians alive until this wave of slaughter has 
swept by, and confidence—such as it can be—has been 
restored. 


Wuat won Mr. Bryan his nomination was his speech 
before the Convention. He had not been able to carry 
the regular delegation of his own State of Nebraska, 
and his contesting delegation was admitted by the Com- 
mittee on Credentials. Usually in such an event a man 
representing such a faction would be regarded as ineli- 
gible to any honor; but Mr. Bryan’s speech captivated 
the crowd. It was adroit, specious and eloquent in mat- 
ter and manner. He asserted, appealed to prejudice 
and sectionalism, all the time declaring in words against 
sectionalism. He set the date, March 4th, 1895, when a 
few silver men conspired to capture the Democratic 
Party, and he gloried in their amazing success. He 
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rejoiced that old leaders had been discarded and new 
ones chosen; for he had no regrets that Bland and Till- 
man and Altgeld were the new high priests of Democ- 
racy. This was his reply to Massachusetts: 

‘*When you come before us and tell us that we shall dis- 
turb your business interests, we reply that you have dis- 
turbed out business interests by your course.”’ 

And then he pitted West against East; the East all bad, 
the West all good: 

“The farmer who goes forth in the morning and toils all 
day, begjns in the spring and toils all summer, and-by the 
application of brainand muscle to the natural resources of 
this country creates wealth, is as much a business man as 
the man who goes upon the Board of Trade and bets upon 
the price of grain. The miners who go athousand feet into 
the earth or climb two thousand feet upon the cliffs, and 
bring forth from their hiding places the precious metals to 
be poured in the channels of trade, are as much business 
men as the few financial magnates who in a back room 
corner the money of the world.”’ 

And then he threatened: 

“We have petitioned, and our petitions have been 
scorned. We have entreated, and our entreaties have been 
disregarded. We have begged, and they have mocked, and 
our calamity came. We beg no longer. We entreat no 
more. Wepetition no more. We defy them.” 

Then he attacked the Supreme Court, backing up the 
platform: 

*« The income tax did not become unconstitutional until 
one judge changed his mind, and we cannot be expected to 
know when a judge will change his mind.”’ 

He took down the old banner of free trade and put up 
that of silver in its place, emphasizing the change in the 
platform of the Party, for, said he, 

‘Tf protection has slain its thousands, the gold standard 
has slain its tens of thousands.” 

They cheered when he talked such eloquent nonsense 
as this: 

**It is the issue of 1776 over again. Our ancestors, when 

but 3,000,000, had the courage to declare their political inde- 
pendence of every other nation upon earth. Shall we, their 
descendants, when we have grown to 70,000,000, declare that 
we are less independent than our forefathers? No, my 
friends, it will never be the judgment of this people.” 
As if, because three million could declare political in- 
dependence of England, seventy million could flout the 
attraction of gravitation. It was a brilliant bit of phras- 
ing with which he concluded, and which won him the 
hearts of the delegates : 

** Having behind us the commercia! ‘1terests and the la- 
boring interests, and all the toiling masses, we shall answer 
their demands for a gold standard by saying to them, You 
shall not press down upon the brow of labor this crown of 
thorns. You shall not crucify mankind upon a cross of gold.”’ 
The speech earned the nomination. The man fits the 
platform; the punishment fits the crime. The proper 
candidate is not Bland, the man with one idea, but 

Bryan, whorepresents all the populism and all the wick- 
ednesses of the platform, and glories in them. 


On the twentieth of June Queen Victoria finished the 
fifty-ninth year of her reign, and before the close of 
1896 she will have occupied the British throne longer 
than any other monarch in the annals of the kingdom. 
She has been a good ruler—England never had a better 
—and the progress of her people under her benign 
sway makes a wonderful story. A writer in Zhe Edin- 
burgh Review has told it in statistics which are as inter- 
esting us any tale of the ‘‘ Arabian Nights.’’ Inthe 
Victorian period the population of the United Kingdom 
has increased from 26,000,000 to 39,500,000, the larger 
island having gained nearly 100 per cent., while poor 
Ireland has lost half its formernumber; the Empire has 
been proclaimed; an area large as Austria has been 
added to the Indian possessions, one as large as Ger- 
many to those in South Africa, another half as large as 
European Russia to the Niger section,and another equal 
to the area of Great Britain in Borneo, China and 
Aden, besides the administration of Egypt and the occu- 
pation of Cyprus; and the British North American and 
Australian colonies have developed into fine homogene- 
neous, well-governed countries. The Queen now rules 
over territory aggrg¢gating 10,000,000 square miles, or 
nearly one-fifth of the area of all the continents, and 
over 350,000,000 people, or nearly one-fourth of the pop- 
ulation of the whole earth. 


THE railway system is the growth of the past sixty 
years. When the Queen was eleven, the Liverpool and 
Manchester, the first of the railroads of Great Britain, 
was built, but not until after her reign was begun was 
any other line opened. In 1838 the first steamships 
crossed the Atlantic, bringing Carlyle’s prophecy to 
naught, and showing that if it had been ‘‘ proved by 
fluxionary calculus that steamers could never get across 
from the furthest point of Ireland to the nearest of 
Newfoundland,”’ the fluxionary calculus was wrong. 
Two years later a steamer faced the monsoon on the 
Red Sea, to the discomfiture of a Minister of the Crown, 
who was positive that such a feat was impossible. The 
eighteen days of the ‘‘ Sirius’’ from Cork to New York 


have been shortened nearly to five. Steam, the tele- 


graph, the cable, the telephone and other inventions 
have revolutionized commerce, and the volume of Brit- 
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ish trade—imports and exports—has increased from 
£140,000,000 to £680,000,000 yearly. The upper and 
middle classes have grown enormously in wealth, but 
the farmer is a sufferer. The paupers have actually 
decreased, and the lot of the poor is vastly improved. 
They have better houses, better food, better clothes 
and better education; their hours of work are shorter, 
and their Crime 
has also 
education 
literature 


opportunities for recreation larger. 
lessened, the franchise been extended, and 
brought within the reach of every child. In 
and art and statesmanship the Victorian era 
been barren. Wordsworth was succeeded by 
Tennyson; Macaulay, Hallam, Grote wrote history; 
Thackeray, Bronté, Eliot and Dickens produced fiction; 
Darwin, Huxley and Spencer are names which stand 
high in science; Millais and Watts have not lowered 
art, while in statesmanship Beaconsfield and Gladstone 
have upheld the power and prestige of British govern- 
Nevertheless, when the good Queen ends her 


has not 


ment. 
extraordinary reign, she will leave behind her no poets, 
painters, authors or critics to compare with those who 
have make the Victorian a femous age. 


Wuat kind of intelligence can be expected from 
those who accept such teaching as the following, which 
we take from one of the two most influential Southern 
Presbyterian papers, The Christian Observer, of Louie 
In its editorial on the death of Mrs. Stowe, it says 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin,”’ 


ville. 
that her fame rests mainly upon 
and it continues: 


sé 


‘It did more to stir up passion and create prejudice be- 
tween the North and the South than any other one book 
ever written. To her belongs the honor—if honor it be— 
of having been more influential than any other woman in 
America in kindling the fires of a civil war, which cost the 
United States the lives of half a million of her citizens, and 
thousands of millions of treasure. 

“Her actin publishing that book points an important 

moral. Her thought was simply the money she would 
make by it, coupled witha desire to give expression to the 
prejudices which she felt toward the Southern people. 
Could she have looked into the future and foreseen that 
the royalty she would receive on every copy of the book 
she sold would correspond to the death of a human being, 
and the carrying of the deepest sorrow into some home, 
she would indeed have paused before giving it to the 
public.” 
It would be difficult to put more falsehood into words; 
and most surprising of all is the statement that she 
wrote the book for the royalty she was to receive from 
it. It was the last thought in her mind. 


PROFESSQR WuitTsitT has been very sharply criti- 
cised for making the first publication of his discoveries 
on the introduction of immersion among the English 
Baptists in THE INDEPENDENT; and he has thought it 
best to explain the matter to his Southern Baptist 
friends in a somewhat apologetic way, as follows: 

‘Considering. this subject as interesting mainly to schol- 
arly historians, I chose to make the first announcement of 
my researches regarding it in the New York INDEPENDENT. 
That undenominational journal had long been known asa 
forum of public resort for scholars of all creeds and confes- 
It seemed to me that this topic might be brought 
forward there with entire propriety. 

‘In view of the misunderstanding of my purpose and mo- 
tives on the part of some of my brethren, Iam now of the 
opinion that I should have acted more wisely had I brought 
the question forward first in a journal of my own denomi- 
nation.” 


sions. 


We see no reason for the apology, and indeed we think 
he acted wisely in doing as he did. If the publication 
of his opinion under his own name in Johnson's “ Ency- 
clopedia’’ has created such a hubbub at this late date, 
almost driving him out of the seminary, it would have 
been a great deal worse fifteen years ago. Landmark- 
ism is very strong among the Southern Baptists, and 
they needed to be educated and slowly to get used to 
the application of their own principles of freedom of 
thought and interpretation. 

WE have received from the rooms of the American 
Board, at Boston, two documents of great interest. One 
is an earnest appeal for funds for the starving Armeni- 
ans, the other is the financial statement for ten months 
of the current year. The appeal includes quotations 
from letters from Mr. Peet, at Constantinople, and 
President Gates, of Harptt. The financial report is as 
follows: Receipts for June, $35,907; for ten months, 
$592,890. This last includes $116,215 for the Debt and 
$7,155 for interest, leaving the receipts from the 
churches $469,520. During the corresponding period of: 
last year the receipts were $498,140, so that there has 
been a falling off of $28,620. But that is not all. The 
Foard’s liabilities up till September 1st are $753,330, so 
that if the year is to closé without debt, there must be 
raised, during the months of July and August, $160,440. 
Is the Board to start in the next year with another debt ? 
It cannot go beyond the gifts of the people. Upon 
them rests the responsibility. The $160,440 can be 
raised; it must be raised. The two appeals come to- 
gether. Yet one is toa wider circle than the other. 
Congregationalists must carry their own Board’s re- 
sponsibilities; but the sufferers from Turkish oppression 
appeal to every branch of the Christian Church. Let 
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the funds pour in to Brown Bros., 59 Wall Street, who 
will forward them to Clara Barton, or to F. H. Wiggin, 
1 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass., who will send them on 
to the missionaries. Both are working together in cor- 
dial harmony, supplementing and assisting each other, 
and both should be most efficiently supported. 


WE give the following extracts from the letter of 
President Gates alluded to above: 

‘Two weeks ago I visited some of the villages with Dr. 
Hubbell, of the Red Cross, and Mr. Fontana, the English 
Vice Consul. 

‘‘Fear, hopelessness, helplessness! These create a 
mighty barrier to progress. We strive to incite them to 
build; but we can offer them no money to buy timber. We 
urge them to till their fields; but we can give them no cat- 
tle. The fallcrops are springing up uncared for, and the 
spring seed has not been sown. So far as human eye can 
see those who escaped death this winter are likely to meet 
it next winter, unless some permanent relief can be given. 

‘‘Our relief, so far, has been simply to keep the people 
alive; and how near the brink of starvation they have come 
you can judge from another village which I visited to-day, 
Kopey. 

“It was formerly a village of about 150 houses. Perhaps 
fifteen remain; the rest arecompletely destroyed. Only the 
walls remain to show how fine a village it once was. The 
people were clad in rags. All winter they have slept on the 
floor with no covering. There 1re no lambs playing on the 
grass, nocattle in the fields, and only one or two dogs left. 
In the houses I found no grain or food. In some houses 
there was a little bread, in all there were little bundles of 
grass, which is now their principal food. The faces of the 
women and children were emaciated and yellow. I asked 
one little boy if he had eaten bread that day, and he replied 
‘“No’’—he had eaten only grass. When we sat down on 
the ground, surrounded by most of the villagers, some of 
the children were all the time pulling up grass and eating 
it, roots and all. So far as I.can judge there are only a few 
days between the people of this village and starvation. 

“Cannot you give us some hope? The people meet us 
with a look of pleading and ask, ‘Is there no hope for us ?’ 
I pass the question on to you. Don’t ‘let up on efforts to 
send us relief. 

‘‘Sometimes I feel tempted to drop everything and go on 
to Constantinople and to Europe to try to make people real- 
ize how desperate the cohdition is. Is it not time to take 
up this problem in earnest? My heart is sick and faint 
with the pressure of want and misery which we cannot re- 
lieve. As I passed through a village, the other day, the 
whole village came out to the road and stood there weeping 
and crying, ‘We are hungry—we are hungry,’ as we rode 
on. Theircry haunts me. I have sent them a little relief 
to put off the day of starvation; but their lands lie fallow, 
their houses are in ruins, and no hand is stretched out to 
lift them up and set them on their feet. What is the end 
to be?” ° 


WE print elsewhere a careful abstract of the reply of 
the Doshisha University tothe report of the commis- 
sion of the American Board which visited Japan last 
year. We would not have any one think that the 
American Board has any controversy with the Doshisha. 
The property in Kioto is in their hands legally. They 
have the legal right to do with it what they please. But 
we are glad that since that report was written, the trus- 
tees have decided to give the free use of the houses for 
the American Board missionaries for fifteen years. In 
regard to the changed religious attitude of the Doshisha, 
the Deputation received its information from pastors 
and Christians in Japan, who generally agree that the 
Doshisha has radically changed in its attitude toward 
Christianity. The article in its constitution is un- 
changed, but a school that can maintain Professor 
Ukita as Deanof the Faculty of the Academic Depart- 
ment, who in public address and in articles written for 
the press, attacks all that Christians hold sacred in their 
taith, cannot be regarded as an institution which can 
We 
are sure that Mr. Neesima never would have allowed 
such a man to hold so prominent a position in the Do- 
shisha of his day; and American Christians never would 
have given their money to establish and endow such an 
institution. We learn that the Japanese churches and 
Christians are taking the matter up quite vigorously. 
A committee appointed by the Kumi-ai churches at the 
annual meeting to investigate the Doshisha and its 
action, has advised them most strongly to change their 
attitude toward Christianity and to revise their ethics 
regarding the missionary houses in Kioto. The Doshi- 
sha ought to set the pace for Christian thought and 
Christian activity in that Empire. It should be an in- 
spiration to the young men who enter its doors, sending 
them forth into whatever profession they enter, with a 
high regard at least for the faith of the Doshisha. We 
fear it is now the reverse. 

WHEN Professor Petrie’s inscription was found men- 
tioning the Israelites as living in the time of King 
Merenptah, we said that it would be sure to give rise to 
a great deal of controversy. This is already being jus- 
tified. In our last issue we published an important 
article from Prof. W. Max Miiller on the subject. He 


regards it as positive that the Israelites are mentioned 
as living in Palestine, and that it follows that Merenptah 
could not be the Pharaoh of the Exodus, but that the 
Exodus probably took place long before. The very con- 
trary opinion is expressed in the last issue of The Sun- 
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day-School Ttmes, by Professor Sayce, who has been 
studying the inscription at the Gizeh Museum. He 
finds in it a new evidence that Merenptah was the Pha- 
roah of the Exodus. He says: 

‘The name of the Israelites alone is without the deter- 

minative of ‘land’ or ‘city’; either, therefore, the Israel- 
ites were a wandering tribe moving from district to dis- 
trict, and consequently without any fixed habitation, or 
else they were settled in the land of Egypt itself. There 
is no other alternative.” 
Now the passage mentioning them he translates ‘‘ The 
Israelites are minished so that they have no seed,” 
that is,no children; and this he compares with the 
story in Exodus where it was ordered that all the male 
children should be killed. And he believes that this 
statement is made with reference to the Israelites living 
in Egypt and has reference to the destruction of their 
children, and that the efforts made by the Pharaoh to 
exterminate the Israelites are enumerated among the 
successes of his reign. According to Professor Sayce 
the theory which saw in Merenptah the Pharaoh of the 
Exodus has received a confirmation; and in the proof 
that the name of Israelite was. known in the age to 
which the Exodus was assigned we see once more the 
monuments rising up ‘‘ to confute the skepticism of the 
nineteenth century.’’ But it is not safe as yet to accept 
either view, and further light will be eagerly sought. 





....This is the way that T. L. Gant, of Spartansburg, 
one of the South Carolina delegates at Chicago, ex- 
pressed himself to a reporter about the Negroes: 

“A Negro isa good thing for the South in many respects, 
and in many he isn’t good for anything. They don’t fear 
death. I have seen twenty-seven hanged and nine lynched, 
and I have the first one to see who showed the least sign of 
fear of death. I don’t know what I would do without 
them. 

“‘T have never in my life blacked my boots, built a fire, 
or hitched upa horse. A few days agoacrippled neighbor 
called me over and asked me to hitch his horse. I told him 
I would not do it, and I didn’t. He had to send away for 
a Negro to harness the animal. A Negro doesn’t get much 
show in an election down our way. We havea law which 
requires all voters to be able to readand write. Wesubmit 
them a copy of the Constitution, and require them to read 
it through. The last four lines are printed in Latin.* That . 
sticks them, and wins us the day. We don’t require the 
white people to read it. We take it for granted they can. 
Ina State where there are 40,000 more Negro than white 
votes, we do things that we wouldn’t have to do if the 
whites were in the majority.” 

And yet Mr. Gant doubtless thinks he knows all about 
honor. ‘ 


.... This is a curious announcement which we find in 
the papers of Monday morning: 

'“The new rule established by Bishop Wigger, doing 
away with the admission fee of ten cents at each of the 
masses in the Catholic churches for those who do not rent 
pews or seats, went into effect yesterday. The collection of 
an admission fee at the door made quite a revenue for the 
church; but Bishop Wigger thinks that the loss will be made 
up in increased contributions.” 

We now turn to the ‘‘ Acts and Decrees of the Third 
Plenary Council of Baltimore,’’ 1884, and the fifth chap- 
ter, on ‘‘ Prohibited Methods of Collecting Money for 
Pious Purposes,” begins: 

‘‘ The practice, if it still may exist in some places, of de- 

manding money at the church door on Sunday or on holy 
days, for permission to enter and be present at the holy 
sacrifice of the mass ought long ago to have come to an 
end.”’ 
The practice is condemned and forbidden; yet now, 
twelve years later, we find it still flourishing in New 
Jersey, and, we presume, in dozens of other dioceses, 
and only now suppressed, perhaps, by Bishop Wigger. 
It ought not to be a question of revenue. 


.... The Living Church complains that the words Epis- 
copal and Episcopalian, hitherto used to designate the 
‘* Anglo-Catholic [we suppose it means Protestant Epis- 
copal] Church” and its members, is now being applied 
to members of the Methodist Episcopal Church so as to 
deprive the words of all distinctive meaning. We had 
not noticed the phenomenon, and we should regret it. 
We hereby warn all Methodist Episcopalians to avoid 
calling each other Episcopalians, and to stick to the 
word Methodist, when used alone. It would be wrong to 
rob Episcopalians of their current name, just as it 
would be wrong to rob Catholics of their current short 
name. ; : 

....At last the Deceased Wife’s Sister Bill has got 
its.rights; it has passed its third reading in the House 
of Lords, and goes to the House of Commons, altho at 
this late stage of the session it will not be reached. 
But it will be reached early next year and become a 
law, as it ought to. 

....We are glad that President Cleveland has nomi- 
nated Henry Ballantine for the Consulship at Alexan- 
dretta. Mr. Ballantine has lived in India most of his 
life, has had consular experience at Bombay, and is 
thoroughly qualified for the post. We sincerely hope 
that he will accept. 

...-Horace’s line, 

‘“‘Naturam expellas furca,tamen usque recurret,” 
is to be translated, ‘‘ Tillman’s pitchfork is no match 
for the common sense of the people.” 
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FIFTEENTH INTERNATIONAL MEETING. 


BY TEUNIS S. HAMLIN, D.D. 


THE most significant day of this year’s convention 
week was Wednesday, preceding the formal opening 
of the great gathering. It was resolved by the Trus- 
tees last December at Detroit that this day should be 
spent in a conference with the State and Provincial 
Presidents, and a hearty invitation to them was ex- 
tended accordingly. They had felt the need of com- 
ing into closer touch with the Trustees, who had also 
felt, and repeatedly expressed, their sense of the 
same need. There had been, in One quarter only, a 
tendency to regard the Trustees as non-representative 
of Christian Endeavor, and to exhibit them to the 
world as arrogating power. All this was fully and 
freely discussed at last Wednesday's conference, with 
the result that all the State presidents in attendance 
felt and said that they understood the relation of the 
Trustees to the movement better than ever before, 
and saw no ground of any just criticism whatever. 

That relation is one purely of moral influence. 
President Clark said, in his annual address: 


As 


‘Let me here take occasion to pledge myself to the 
Christian public, if I may be allowed to speak in any 
sense aS a representative of Christian Endeavor. -No 
united society and no convention, no union, and nocom- 
mittee of evangelism, good citizenship or missions, shall 
legislate for, or seek to control, any society in the wide 
world.” 


This, let the writer testify from within the Board of 
Trustees, perfectly expresses the attitude of that 
Board, and of every member of it. In all of our dis- 
cussions, which are always free and frank to a remark- 
able degree, no other sentiment has ever been so much 
as hinted at. 

What purpose, then, it may be asked, does the 
Board serve? That of an advisory council for the 
movement. It furnishes information through corre- 
spondence and printed matter. It arranges for the 
annual conventions, and it stands between the whole 
movement and the great army of cranks and self-seek- 
ers that want to use it for their own purposes. Be- 
side these, too, are many excellent men and women 
who honestly feel that Christian Endeavor should take 
up their special reform, and help carry it on to suc- 
cess. Fourteen departments of the Women’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Union have this year applied for 
public indorsement. Armenia, Cuba, etc., have asked 
for formal deliverances. One woman writes a long 
letter demonstrating it the duty of Christian Endeavor 
to drive out of the country both the Salvation Army 
and the Volunteers. Obviously when a movement 
has become so strong as this one now is, it must have 
some permanent council of wise and conservative men 
to guard it against both its friends and its enemies. 

It became quite clear at the Conference above al- 
luded to that the board of trustees is carefully doing 
this work, but is as carefully refraining from trying 
in any way to control any local plans or movements, 
while insisting over and over again at every fit oppor- 
tunity that the societies are responsible solely to the 
churches of which they forma part. In this confer- 
ence the most delightful fraternal and spiritual tone 
prevailed. Two hours were spent, in half-hourly in- 
tervals, in devotions; and in the quiet and seclusion of 
that small room, the keynote of all the subsequent 
great meetings, was struck and sounded. 

No such impression of a vast throng has been made 
here this year as was made last year at Boston. This 
is partly due to the wideness of our streets and ave- 
nues, which are very difficult to fill, not to say tocon- 


gest, and partly to the absence of surburban towns ° 


and cities. The registration this year from outside 
the city, reaches to nearly 30,000, exceeding that of 
any preceding convention. But one must stand in 
the White Lot, and see the throngs coming and going, 
or face them as they crowd simultaneously the three 
tents, while thousands are at the same time in the 
twenty or more churches constantly open, to realize 
how great is the multitude in attendance upon this 
Convention. 

A very impressive feature has been the order and 
decorum with which everything has moved forward. 
The intense heat and continuous rain caused much 
discomfort, but no grumbling. A tempest on Wednes- 
day night prostrated tent Williston; but those that 
had intended to gothere on Thursday uncomplain- 
ingly sought other meetings; and within thirty hours 
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the great canvas was up again and in use. Thisisa 
fair example of the energy of the Committee of 96, 
and of the perfection of all their arrangements. 
Where has there ever before been a chorus of 4,700 
voices, well drilled and punctually in their places 
whenever needed? Everything was done quietly and 
without demonstration; neither heat nor rain nor wind 
could discourage these noble men who have worked 
so faithfully and self-sacrificingly for all these months 
past. The Convention is more indebted to them than 
it will ever know. 

Bible study has held a large place in this Conven- 
tion. Each morning, from 8:30 to 9:30, President 
Boroughs, of Crawfordsville, Ind., has taken upsome 
book of the Holy Scriptures for broad disscussion. 
The program gave synopses of these lectures, which 
were largely attended and keenly enjoyed. 

Moreover, the Convention was very pronouncedly 
spiritual. This had been emphasized all the year pre- 
ceding in every department of preparation. All the 
preliminary meetings of Wednesday evening in twenty 
churches were upon ‘‘ Deepening the Spiritual Life.”’ 
‘« Saved to Serve’’ was the topic on Friday. Simul- 
taneous meetings for men only, for women only, and 
for children, were held on Saturday morning, and 
were of very profound fervor and power. The ser- 
mons on the Lord’s Day in nearly all the churches of 
the city were by members of the Convention, and seem 
uniformly to have caught its spirit; while the final 
sermons and consecration meetings of Monday even- 
ing fitly reached the summit of a quiet spirituality. 

The evangelistic meetings, which had proved so 
useful at Boston, were repeated this year, and Messrs. 
Chapman, Mills and others did noble service; so did 
the missionary secretaries, and the host of returned 
missionaries present along their line. New York 
City took the banner for the largest number of pro- 
portionate and systematic givers, who bestow not less 
than one-tenth of their income in beneficence. The 
total of gifts reported, which is far short of the fact, 
is $360, 172. 

Marked attainments have been made in the matter 
of Christian citizenship. It was feared, when this 
was proposed by President Clark, as an object of 
endeavor, that it would divert the young from the 
distinctly religious and spiritual character of the move- 
ment, and would involve them in partisan politics. 
But the fear has not been realized. Under wise guid- 
ance, they have stood for a pure ballot, for the Amer- 
ican Sunday, against the saloon, without becoming 
partisan. And while they can be taught and inspired 
by such glowing addresses as those of Thursday even- 

ng, when ‘‘Christian Citizenship ’’ was the theme, 
they are quite safe from entangling alliances, and they 
are getting an invaluable education in genuine patri- 
otism, which, as President Clark said, must always be 
joined to hymanity. 

The broad character of Christian Endeavor was 
brought out anew, and more plainly than ever, in this 
Convention; for example, its interdenominational 
character. It now reaches some fifty Churches, and 
seems equally adapted to the internal economy of 
each. It is found, in practice, to increase and foster 
fidelity to the denomination and the local church, 
while bringing multitudes of young Christians to- 
gether, so that they come to know each other, which 
means no longer to distrust each other. By very far 
the longest possible step toward the reunion of Chris- 
tendom is thus being taken without a syllable of dis- 
cussion on the subject. A generation is growing up 
accustomed to ocular demonstration that brethren 
may dwell together in unity. ‘‘ These Christians love 
one another,’’ and he will have a hard task who would 
make bigots of them hereafter. 

Moreover, the international character of Christian 
Endeavor has been anew demonstrated. Our Eng- 
lish, Scottish, and Canadian brethren have been 
among the most prized speakers on every platform. 
The banner for the greatest absolute increase in num- 
ber of societies goes back to England; and that for 
the greatest proportionate increase from Assiniboia 
to Scotland. The Lord Bishop of Huron has been 
among us, and seen how warm is our feeling for the 
Union Jack. These visitors have come to know us; 
and we Americans are vain enough to believe that to 
know us is to love us. Christian Endeavor is bring- 
ing representatives of all nations together, and show- 
ing them how much mightier are the ties of a com- 
mon humanity than the alienations of natural or 
imaginary geographical boundaries. It is thus doing 
more for peace and arbitration indirectly than diplo- 
mats and conferences can do directly. We were 
urged to make a deliverance against war; but we are 


doing something better, viz.: educating a generation- 
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to see that all men are brethren, and that war is the 
crime of fratricide on a great scale. Legislation 
against war will be idie, until insular and provincial 
prejudices are done away; and every international 
Christian Endeavor Convention is weakening or ob- 
literating them in a multitude of minds. 

And, again, this movement is interracial. For the 
first time, this year two colored men sat on our Board 
of Trustees—Bishops Arnett and Walters. No mem- 
bers could be more cordially received, and no coun- 
sels more carefully heeded than. were theirs. 

What, now, is behind this great Convention, of 
which these are some of the salient features? What 
makes such a gathering possible? The simple fact 
that, fifteen years ago, a plain pastor, seeking some 
way of training young converts, was divinely guided 
to this way. Young people’s societies were then no 
novelty, as President Clark points out in his book, 
‘* World-Wide Endeavor.’’ But other plans, tho lo- 
cally useful, lacked the germ of growth. This plan 
had it. Whatever other discoverers set foot on the 
soil of this continent before 1492, Columbus discov- 
ered America; for he only gaye it to the world. And 
so Francis E. Clark discovered Christian Endeavor. 
The world needed it, and was ready for it, and adopt- 
ed it. After only fifteen years it exists in every nation 
but two or three on the globe. 
46,125, with 10,048 Junior, 
2,700,000. 

It is not surprising that a movement of such mag- 
nitude, but especially of such a character, has won 
such general, respectful and cordial recognition as is 
now everywhere accorded to Christian Endeavor. In 
previous years municipal and State governments have 
welcomed it to cities and commonwealths; 


Its societies number 


and its members 


this year 
the General Government has welcomed it to the Na- 
tional Capital. The Congress, without a dissenting 
vote, granted the use of the White Lot as the place of 
meeting; and President Cleveland assured the Com- 
mittee of ’96 of his desire to do all in his power to 
make the Convention a success. The Vice President 
and the Speaker granted the use of the Capitol steps 
and grounds for a grand patriotic demonstration on 
Saturday afternoon, and the Secretary of the Navy or- 
dered out the Marine Band. The White House was 
open to delegates from 9 to 4, and practically at all 
hours. All visitors were deeply disappointed not to 
see the President and Mrs. Cleveland, and not to find 
the Congress in session; but otherwise nothing was 
denied them. The scene at the Capitol was most in- 
spiring, 40,000 to 45,000 people were massed therein, 
The choir of over 4,000 voices sang ‘‘ Holy, Holy, 
Holy,’ ‘‘ America’ and ‘‘Sunshine in my Soul.’’ 
The band played exquisitely, as it always does. The 
vast throng bowed in prayer. The banner for good 
citizenship service went to Cleveland, O. And then 
the multitude marched up Pennsylvania Ave., not so 
imposing nor so glittering as an inauguration proces- 
sion, but immensely more significant as to a:safe and 
clean future for our beloved land. 

All this, and more, is nobly expressed in the ex- 
quisite invocation hymn, written for this Convention 
by that cultured and delightful poet, the Hon. John 
Way, and which was worthily sung to 
Street,’’ at the opening meetings: 


‘« Federal 


‘‘ Lord, from far-severed climes we come 
To meet at last in Thee, our Home. 
Thou who hast been our guide and guard 
Be still our hope, our rich reward. 


‘Defend us, Lord, from every ill; 
Strengthen our hearts to do Thy will; 
In all we plan and all we do 
Still keep us to Thy service true. 


‘* Oh, let us hear the inspiring word 
Which they of old at Horeb heard. 
Breathe to our hearts the high command: 
‘Go onward and possess the land !’ 


‘“*Thou who art Light, shine on each soul! 
Thou who art Truth, each mind control! 
Open our eyes and make us see 
The path which leads to Heaven and Thee!” 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


ACCORDING to Vhe Christian Standard there are one 
thousand Mormon elders at work in Eastern Kentucky, 
Tennessee and West They go about in 
couples, make house-to-house visits, distribute tracts 
and pamphlets, preach in schoolhouses, churches and 
groves. They do not carrythe Book of Mormon but 
the New Testament, and 
against polygamy. 


Virginia. 


in public at least declaim 
In one county it is said over two 
hundred converts are waiting transportation to Utah 
and Mexico. The minister who makes the 


report is 


urgent in hiscall for assistance to counteract the effect 
of these workers, especially the assistance of literature 
of the best quality. 
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Tue Annual Report presented by Secretary Baer at 
the Endeavor Convention in Washington has many in- 
teresting facts. The total number of societies is given 
as 46,125, with a membership of 2,750,000, and all but 
three or four countries.on the globe represented. 

All Canada has 3,292 societies, and in foreign and 
missionary lands there are 6,399. The United Kingdom 
has over 3,000; Australia, over 2,000; France, 66; West 
Indies, 63; India, 128; Mexico, 62; Turkey, 41; Africa, 
38; China, 40; Germany, 18; Japan, 66; Madagascar, 93. 

On this sidethe Atlantic Pennsylvania still leads with 
3,273 societies; then come New York with 2,971, Ohio 
with 2,311, and Ontario comes fourth with 1,817. Penn- 
sylvania also leads in Junior societies, having 1,224 out 
of the 10,084, and for the third time carries off the badge 
forthe largest gain. Mexico, however, takes the ban- 
ner for the largest proportionate gain now held by the 
Canadian Province of Assiniboia. . Of the newly organ- 
ized Intermediate societies for Juniors just graduating 
into the Young People’s Society there are 115, 17 of 
them in Illinois. Two new branches, the Mothers’ and 
the Senior, have been organized during the year, the 
former with 50 and the latter with 20 societies. 

Special interest attaches to the over 8,000 societies 
which have definitely asked to be placed on the mission- 
ary roll of honor. They include 5,869 Young People’s 
societies and 2,331 Junior societies from 35 States, 7 Ter- 
ritories, 7 Provinces, 4 foreign lands, and have given 

$154,022.68 through their own denominational boards, 
to the cause of In 
addition to this amount $206,150.21 has been given by 
these same societies for Christ and the Church in other 
ways, making a total of $360,172.89, the largest amounts 
given by any one society being $1,107.01, by the Claren- 
don Street Baptist Society, of Boston, and a little over 
$1,000, by the Calvary Presbyterian Society, of Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 

In view of the denominational discussion the following 
statistics will be found interesting. In the United States 
the Presbyterians lead, with 5,458 Young People’s socie- 
ties and 2,599 Junior societies; the 
have 4,109 Young People’s societies and 2,077 Junior 
societies; the Disciples of Christ and Christians, 2,941 
Young People’s societies and 1,087 Junior societies; the 
Baptists, 2,679 Young People’s societies and 927 Junior 
societies; Methodist Protestants, 975 Young People’s 
societies and 302 Junior societies; Lutherans, 854 Young 
People’s societies and 268 Junior societies; Cumberland 
Presbyterians, 805 Young People’s societies and 289 
Junior societies, and so on through a long list. Inthe 
Dominion of Canada the Methodists of Canada lead, with 
1,041 Young People’s societies and 150 Junior societies 
(most of the societies known as Epworth Leagues of 
Christian Endeavor); Canadian Presbyterians are next, 


home and foreign missions. 


Congregationalists 


with 1,026 Young People’s societies and 134 Junior socie- 
ties; Baptists next, with 173 Young People’s societies and 
34 Junior societies; Congregationalists next, with 103 
Young People’s societies and 40 Junior societies, etc. 
In the United Kingdom the Baptists lead, with over goo; 
Congregationalist next, with nearly as many; then the 
Methodists, with 7oo, and the Presbyterians, 
Episcopalians, Moravians, and Friends, in order named. 
In Australia the Wesleyan Methodists lead, and Con- 
gregationalists, Baptists, Presbyterians follow. 


over 


Universalist Young People’s Christian 


Union. 


BY THE REV. F. W. BETTS. 


THE Young People’s Christian Union occupies the 
same relative position in the Universalist Church that 
the Epworth League does in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. It was organized by those who felt that the 
spiritual interests of our Universalist youth were being 
neglected under the old order of denominational life. 
It has justified the hopes of those who have watched 
over its growth. 
rational hope of those who started it on its career. It 
has silenced those who could not or would not believe 
that Universalism is consistent with fervor and piety. 


It has met with a success beyond the 


The seventh annual national convention of the Young 
People’s Christian Union has just adjourned at Jersey 
City, N.J. The session extended from July 8th to 15th, 
and met at Hasbrouck Institute. A brief summary of the 
general features of the convention is all that is possible, 
and all that will be of interest to the religious world at 
large. There are unions in nearly one-half of the 
churches of the denomination. These were represented 
by delegates from twenty-three States. From twelve 
hundred to fifteen hundred delegates and friends were 
in attendance. The large auditorium of Hasbrouck In- 
stitute was well filled, and sometimes crowded during the 
different business sessions and platform mectings. 
Certain well-defined and positive characteristics re- 
vealed themselves to the careful observer. 
a ‘“‘hurrah’”’ convention. 

times when the enthusiasm ran high. 


There were 
At the opening 
meeting on Wednesday evening there was a great deal 
of fire. Once during the convention there was almost 
a volcanic outburst. It was when the earnest desire of 


It was not 
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the whole body bore down the personal determination 
of the President, Elmer J. Felt, of Tacoma, Wash., not 
to accept a re-election. The work had prospered so 
finely during his two years of administration that the 
delegates could not be reconciled to a change of officers, 
and when he consented to continue as President the 
convention broke into tumultous expressions of grati- 
tude. These were only momentary outbursts, however, 
and the temper of the convention from beginning to 
end, was that of a body of earnest workers, anxious to 
develop plans for practical work. 

The hearing of reports and the discussion of provi- 
sional methods for future work, revealed aconviction of 
permanence and stability. There was less of the bom- 
bastic and visionary tendenéy than heretofore, but there 
was more of the unexpressed consciousness of strength 
and power. The year had tried the soundness of 
methods, and they had stood the test. Financial solven- 
cy, over thirty per cent. of gain in membership, and 
the knowledge that the mission work assumed years 
ago had become a self-supporting reality, convinced the 
most timid that the probationary period of the Young 
People’s Christian Union is past and that the society 
has come to Stay. 

Nothing revealed this conviction of growing strength 
and usefulness more than the new attitude that the 
Union more and more assumes toward the general 
Church. There was less sensitiveness to criticism. 
There was little disposition to go on forever reiterating 
denominational loyalty. The Young People went about 
the task of increasing the working spiritual influence of 
this Union with the assumption that wherever it suc- 
ceeded it must add to the usefulness and Christian influ- 
ence of the Universalist Church. They neither apolo- 
gized for existence nor declaimed their Universalism so 
much as at previous conventions. They seemed so thor- 
ougly convinced of the value of their work that they 
were willing to go forward and trust to the future to 
vindicate their wisdom. 

The convention was thoroughly self-contained and in- 
dependent in its decisions of how it should advance the 
cause of Universalism. Various propositions came to it 
regarding radical revision of its financial and missionary 
methods. The substance of their propositions was, in 
one way or another, for the National Union to adopt the 
General Convention plans for raising money, and hand 
over to the General Convention the supervision of the 
missionary work in the South, to which the Young Peo- 
ple have devoted most of their energies. 

With a persistence that became monotonous the con- 
vention voted down every proposition of this kind, and, 
while earnestly favoring co-operation in every possible 
manner, insisted upon going forward with its own well- 
defined and so far successful ideas. ‘‘ Twocents a week 
for missions’”’ and ‘‘On to Atlanta ’’ were the two points 
which the young people would not and did not surren- 
der. With a positiveness that admitted of no doubt the 
convention believed in its ability to choose its own 
method of giving its best service tothe Universalist 
Church, and declined to accept the invitation of the 
General Convention to make a large surrender to its 
methods. Ido not judge the merits of the decision. 
Time only will reveal its wisdom or folly. It does, 
however, indicate a self-reliance and earnestness that 
we may well hope will be vindicated. 

One other call met with an earnest response. For 
The an- 
swers to this cry and the increased demand for funds 


years acry has gone up for more ministers. 


caused an appeal to our young people for help in the 
emergency. The convention accepted the opportunity, 
and voted to turn over all its resources for the coming 
year above the cost of the Southern Mission toward the 
fund for the education of ministers. The Union has 
decreed that if it can prevent it there shall be no falling 
off in the support which the Universalist Church will 
give to those who wish to enter the ranks of its minis- 
try. 

Outside the circle of special interests connected with 
the extension of Universalism the convention was frank 
in its sympathy for the advance of philanthropic and 
moral reforms. Of course there were the usual resolu- 
tions, which count for much or little, according to one’s 
point of view. But beyond these resolutions, in the 
substance of the addresses on Applied Christianity and 
associated subjects, and in the sentiments most heart- 
ily applauded, it was apparent that the young peo- 
ple were aggressive in their ideas of the social obliga- 
tions of the Christian Church. Such topics as the rela- 
tions of the Church to city life, to the criminal classes, 
and to the enforcement of law, were treated with frank- 
ness, and obtained the sympathetic hearing of the Con- 
vention. 

The readers of THE INDEPENDENT will care little for 
much in the records of the convention which is dear to 
Universalists. Suffice it that a multitude of our youth 
have felt the influence of this spiritual awakening that 
has done so much toward quickening the spiritual life 
of Protestant Christendom. They have already had a 
marked influence upon our denomination, and are bound 
to wield a far greater influence. They have increased 
the faith of our whole Church. They have just met in 


- their seventh annual National Convention, filled with 
a great zeal to make their cause a greater power for 
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righteousness. This they will certainly do; they are 
our hope for the future. In them, in their great faith 
and prophetic spirit, we are beginning a new chapter in 
our religious history. There is an infusion of fresh 
thought and inspiring hope. . So far their presence has 
been an unmixed blessing. So long as they go forth 
and as our beloved Church goes forth with them in the 
spirit of the convention just closed, we shall be blessed, 
and shall increase our strength for the Christian service 
to which we are called. 

The following are the officers elected: 

President, the Rev. Elmer J. Felt, of Tacoma, Wash. ; 
Secretary, the Rev. H. L. Canfield, of Boston; Treas- 
urer, H. M. Fowler, of Ohio; Members of Executive 
Board, Rufus J. Leach, of Massachusetts; Miss Mary 
Andrews, of Ohio; Miss Jennie Ellis, of Rhode Island, 
and the Rev. E. G. Mason, of Hightstown, N. J. 

SYRACUSE, N. Y. : soe 
Religious Notes. 

AT a recent meeting of the Presbytery of Pittsburg 
it was decided in regard to home missions that’ the 
presbytery should take into serious consideration the 
question whether it is not wise for it to urge the 
churches to send all the money for the home mission 
work to the Committee on Presbyterial Missions; to be 
used, first, for their own Presbyterian work; second, for 
the synodical work, ‘at last, for the general home mis- 
sion work. A committee was appointed to correspond 
with the other presbyteries of the Synod of Pennsylva- 
nia for the purpose of arriving at some uniform and 
effective method of furthering the best interests of the 
general home mission work. 

....It will be remembered that last December a large 
number of Bibles belonging to the American Bible 
Society were burned in the city of San Miguel, in Peru. 
Full particulars of the case have been received and pub- 
lished in the Bible Society Record, showing that the 
whole proceeding was instigated by the Roman Catho- 
lic parish priest. He sent notice tothe consul of the 
district to the effect that a circular had been received 
from the vicar of the province prohibiting the circula- 
tion and ordering the burning of the copies. In accord- 
ance with this he requested that certain copies which 
had been taken should be burned. This request was 
indorsed with the municipal seal, and twenty-three 
Bibles, twenty-six Testaments, thirty-seven Gospels, 
eight psalms and nine Gospel hymns were burned in the 
square of the city. 


....The Rev. W. F. Bade, a Moravian minister, who 
graduated from the Moravian College, at Bethlehem, 
Penn., and Yale Divinity School, writes us from Lake 
Minnetonka, Minn., expressing his surprise at the seri- 
ous tone of Professor Dosker’s article, published in 
these columns, on ‘‘ The Moravian Crisis,’’ and declar- 
ing that it is fitted to create misapprehension. He says 
the attitude of the Moravian Church ‘‘toward recent 
advances in theological thought, is essentially that of 
all other active and wide-awake Churches: ‘ Prove all 
things—hold fast that which is good.’’’ He adds: 

Far from impugning the motives of the writer, whose 
article in many respects has a very appreciative ring, one 
conversant with the real state of affairs. must nevertheless 
admit a genuine flavor of the mountain and the mole in the 
denominational catastrophe which he sees approaching. In 
this case the distant observer is certainly not the most re- 
liable informant, for neither my colleagues nor myself have 
as yet discovered anything in our theological atmosphere 
that is likely to ‘‘ tumble the fabric of our Church’s history 
about our ears.’’ How the peculiar type of thought exhib- 
ited in Prof. P. Kélbing’s essay can be termed ‘* rational- 
ism’ Iam ata loss to understand. It seems that term has 
a very elastic signification. Dismissing the pros and cons 
of the case entirely, the fact yet remains that the Moravian 
Church has three distinct centers of theological thought, 
situated respectively in Germany, England and the United 
States. Itis scarcely reasonable, therefore, to infer that 
Kélbing, who represents only ove institution, ‘* subverts,” 
or even can subvert, ‘‘ the great landmarks of the Moravian 
faith.’’ In short, the ‘‘ Moravian Crisis’ has no existence 
apart from that which printers’ ink has given it; and I trust 
it will be reasuring to our ‘‘many American friends’”’ to 
learn that the *‘ sad news ”’ must not be taken too seriously | 
for the Moravian cause never had stancher, more active 
or united supporters than now. 


A well-known Russian, at present in Berlin, said 
recently to a friend: ‘‘ I greatly fear that my country is 
under the displeasure of the Almighty. When the 
noblest powers of Europe and the United States were 
striving to bring pressure upon Turkey to ameliorate 
the condition of the Armenian Christians in Asia Minor 
and elsewhere she stood behind the soiled throne of the 
Sultan and supported himin his policy of delay and dis- 
simulation. She resorted to diplomatic tricks and the 
toturous policy of the serpent in order to counteract the 
efforts of the British Ambassador. When all Europe 
was ablaze with indignation at the revelations of the 
English blue books, in which the hundreds and thou- 
sands of slain victims were scheduled and sorted with 
scientific precision, the Porte sent a special ambassador 
tothe Czar laden with presents—precious stones and 
golden ornaments. This Moslem ambassador, stained 
with the blood of Christians, was féted and caressed at 
our court, a ball was givenin his honor, and our beau- 
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tiful young Empress danced with him, while his mas- 
ter’s victims were shrieking in torture among the high- 
lands of Armenia. The Lord is slow and sure. He 
waited until the Czar came to be crowned, until the 
hundreds of thousands of Moscow peasants were 
crushing together on the huge field outside the city, and 
then he slew thousands. But had it any effect? Again 
Pharaoh hardened his heart. The night of the horrible 
catastrophe the French Ambassador gave a ball and 
here Czar and Czarina again danced, while the'rows of 
stark and mangled bodies lay unburied in the ceme- 
etries, the ghastly faces upturned toward God’s heaven. 
Yes, God’s ways are sometimes terrible and inscrutable. 
My country’s rulers may or may not lay these lessons to 
heart; but as surely as God’s justice exists, so surely 
will Russia pay still further penalties if she does not 
forsake selfishness and ambition and cleave to that 
which is right. The awful events of that morning on 
the field at Moscow, are only now being meditated on 
by the slow thinking peasants of Russia. They are 
sinking deep into their hearts. Let us wait.” 


....One of the most successful settlements in this 
country, judged not merely by the results achieved, but 
by the difficulties encountered, is the Whittier House in 
Jersey City. Jersey City has, even in comparison with 
other cities, a most unenviable reputation. In some 
respects it seems to gather up the worst elements of 
New York. There is very little of Christian work and 
there are almost no Christian workers. Three years 
ago, however, Miss Cornelia T. Bradford, the sister of 
Dr. A. H. Bradford, of Montclair, N. J., after careful 
study of the work of social settlements in England and 
this country, laid the foundation for this establishment. 
In the fall of: 1894, a house was leased, and since then the 
work has grown beyond all idea of its original intent. 
Any full account would require considerable space. It 
has opened a door of education’ to the young 
and carries on -the only free kindergarten’ in 
the city. This led the way to a mother’s class where 
sanitary laws are made clear, simple cooking taught, 
and the first laws of home comfort explained. Then 
came the formation of a men’s class in social and eco- 
nomic studies. There is the utmost freedom of discus- 
sion and thorough respect for diversity of opinion, so 
that mechanics or labor agitators are perfectly free to 
explain their opinion. One result is a strong leverage 
against the most pernicious forms of socialism, which 
tend to anarchy. Games are provided; dancing, dress- 
making, music, the study of plants, animals, languages, 
painting, stenography, bookkeeping—anything that can 
arouse and stimulate the ambition of young men and 
women, newsboys, and girls of every class. Charity is 
by no means a part of the work. The different classes 
are clubs, each member bearing his share of the cost so 
far as possible, and the general funds of the settlement 
paying only balances; a Penny Provident Savings Fund 
giving opportunity only for small savings and the best 
possible help in time of extreme need. One phase of 
the settlement is somewhat unique and very useful; it 
has its lawyer. Cases constantly arise in such a com- 
munity, made up entirely of employés, where individ- 
uals or corporations seek to take advantage of youth, 
ignorance or simple isolation and evade or deny rights 
or obligations. Thus,a resident lawyer is a valuable 
feature, with his information and advice. So also there 
is a doctor and dispensary, which reach the home life of 
the people as few other means can. Altogether the 
good accomplished by this Whittier House is limited 
only by its means. 


Biblical. Research. 


The Oldest Manuscript of the Hebrew 
Bible. 


BY THE REV. W. SCOTT WATSON, 

For more than a quarter of a century the Russian 
Government possessed the most ancient Jewish and Sa- 
maritan biblical documents of a knownage. In the Im- 
perial Library in St. Petersburg was to be found the 
earliest Hebrew manuscript of the Bible of any kind of 
which the time of writing had been definitely ascer- 
tained; 7. ¢., the Codex Babylonicus, of a.p. 916 of the 
latter prophets, that is referred to on the first page of 
their preface by the translators of the English Revised 
Version; in the same collection were also the oldest 
known copy of the original text of the Books of Moses 
and the rest of the Old Testament, one of A.D. 1009, and 
the oldest manuscripts in Europe of the Samaritan Pen- 
tateuch with a date, a fragment of one written in A.H. 
57I=A.D. 1175-1176. The first of these codices is ante- 
dated by two hundred and sixty, the second by three 
hundred and fifty three, and the third by five hundred 
and twenty years, by a portion of a copy of the Hebrew 
text of the Pentateuch that I recently obtained. 

The age of this new addition to our apparatus for the 
critical study of the Sacred Scriptures is ascertained 
froma cryptogram that the scribe with painstaking care 
worked into the first fifteen pages of Deuteronomy. It 
read thus: 


"I, Jacob, the son of Israel, the son of Joseph, the son of 
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Mar, the Priest in the city of Damascus, wrote the Holy 
Law for the elder [73D is used as the Arabic shetA] and 
the stay [of the congregation is understood] and the pillar 
[of the congregation] Joseph, the son of the elder and the 
stay and the pillar Ishmael, of the children of Saginah, in 
the year thirty-five of the kingdom of Ishmael. And praise 
be to God.” 

A.H. 35 extended from July 11th, 655 to June 29th, 
656, of the Christian era. Damascus fell before the 
Moslem arms in A.D. 635. The Hegira era was insti- 
tuted, according to the statement of the historian Khon- 
demir, by Omar, the second khalif, who died in A.D. 644. 
It is employed on some Arabic coins in the British Mu- 
seum that were struck as early as A.H. 20. It is also 
used in a badly damaged manuscript reproduced in 
Merx’s ‘‘ Documents de Paleographie Hébraique et Arabe”’ 
(Leyde, 1894); that is, perhaps, of A.H. 72. The next old- 
est document dated in the Moslem manner that has been 
published is a permit or passport of A.H. 133, given in 
the ‘Oriental Series’’ of the Paleographical Society’s 
‘* Facsimiles of Manuscripts and Inscriptions.”’ 

Our manuscript contains the whole of the Samaritan 
Pentateuch. It is in book form, and is composed in part 
of parchment and in part of paper. Only the parchment 
portion is old. One hundred and sixty pages of the vol- 
ume are written on that material, and to those alone the 
notes that follow refer. The leaves are now about 63x 
54% inches in size, with a text space on each side that 
varies from5% to 4% x from 4% to 3% inches, and that is 
occupied by a single column. The full pages of Genesis 
have with one exception thirty-nine lines each, but else- 
where the number ranges from twenty-nine to thirty-five, 
the blank spaces between paragraphs being included. 
The ink is black, and the ruling by pressure only. The 
parchment is for the most part well preserved and the 
writing clear; but insome places the text is almost illeg- 
ible, and occasionally it appears touched up by a modern 
hand. The characters are of the modified form of an- 
cient Phenician called Samaritan; without making fine 
paleographical distinctions they may be described as 
similar to those of old Samaritan copies of the Law, and 
unlike those of a more cursive nature employed in some 
of the most modern manuscripts of that sect. There isa 
limited use of the superlinear system of diacritical signs 
common in later Samaritan documents. There are vari- 
ous punctuation marks and, unless something else takes 
its place, a single dot afterevery word, except in many 
cases those at the end of lines. 

All of the books of the Pentateuch are represented in 
the leaves of A.H. 35. A detailed statement of the con- 
tents is as follows: Gen. 41:49-43:27; 45:1-47: 19 TIY9; 
48: 21-end of Genesis; Ex. 3:13 ‘IM-W-6: 30 AN; 40:7 
mn (2d)}-Lev. 6:2 AMI; 6:27-14:27 MINN; 14:51 
MMI—23: 11; 23:36 Ov3i-27: 22; Num. 1: I-1: 31; 
2: 6-7: 74; 9:15 Siyai-16: 18; 32:1 *995)-Deut. 10: 9. 
There is also the following matter from first-hand: (1) 
Between the fifteenth and the sixteenth verses of Lev. 
7 one line was left blank, and in it was written with 
letters in part not solid but composed of dots the ex- 
pression ‘ammax'naSp, (‘‘ The Middle of the Law’’) and 
(2) after the close of Genesis, Exodus and Numbers there 
is a statement of the (numerical) name of the book and 
of the number of sections (O'¥p) which it contains. 
something being added at the end of Exodus that is 
mostly covered by a paper patch, but which the repairer 
gives as NYAS TIO. (3) After the note just referred 
to that stands at the end of Genesis, the alphabet is 
found written in large-sized characters in two equal 
lines followed by the proper names, ‘Dmx Onys' ois 
*TDwWN' IIT IND (‘‘Put, Gatam, Isaac; Sered, Abel, Ash- 
kenaz’’) in two linestof the same length. These words, 


* it will be noticed, contain the whole Hebrew alphabet 


without any repetition. This is in an ancient hand, 
probably that of the scribe of A. H. 35; butit was touched 
up at no very distant date. 

There is a reference to our manuscript in an article 
in vol. 18 (for 1864) of Zeitschrift der Deutschen morgan- 
lindischen Gesellschaft. Dr. Rosen there says that it, 
with other treasures of the Samaritan synagog in 
Nablus, were shown by the high priest Amram to two 
Europeans who visited that city in 1860 as a reward for 
some special services that they had rendered him. 


HEIDELBERG, GERMANY. 


The Sunday-School. 
Lesson for July 26th. 


GOD'S PROMISES TO. DAVID. 2 Sam. 7: 4-16. 


GOLDEN TExT.—‘‘ In Thee, O Lord, do I put my trust.” 
—Ps. 71:1. 

Notes.—‘‘ Nathan.’’—The same Nathan that had re- 
buked David in the matter of Uriah. It proves David’s 
genuine repentance that he consulted the man who had 
so sharply rebuked him ‘* Shalt thou build me?’’— 
Another way of saying, Thou shalt not. —‘*T have not 
dwelt in a house.’’—Yet it is spoken of as a temple in the 
story of Samuel and Eli, and as a house while the ark 
was with Obed-edom. But these were not real temples, 
and even so the ark may have been in a tent in the court 
of Eli’s or Obed-edom’s house. ‘* Have walked in a 
tent.’’—Lived in one. Doubtless there were new tents 











made as the old ones came to be dilapidated, ——~“‘ Any 


* in his time. 
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of the tribes of Israel.’’—‘‘ Tribe’”’ is here a mistake for 
judges, as it it is given in 1 Chron. 17:6. In the Hebrew 
it makes a difference of only one letter. ‘* House of 
cedar.’’—The cedar was regarded as the choicest of all 
wood, and was carried from Lebanon to Nineveh and 
Babylon for building palaces and temples. ‘* 1 took 
thee from the sheep-cote.’’—An honorable position, but a 
humble one.——‘‘ Have cut off all thine enemies.’’—Da- 
vid had built up a kingdom the greatest between Egypt 
and Assyria, both of which were weak and unaggressive 
‘* The Lord will make thee an house.’’— 
A dynasty. ‘*Thy kingdom shall be made sure for- 
ever.”’—This can hardly be said to have been literally 
fulfilled. It is only true as Jesus was David’s greater 
son, in whom the kingdom of David’s line is eternal. 

Instruction.—A second thought is often better than 
the first. In thiscase Nathan at first approved; but as 
he went home to think over it, and to get God’s judg- 
ment, he saw it was not wise for David to build the 
temple. One reason is given in 1 Chron. 17, that 
David had been a man of war and blood, and this was 
a work hardly consistent with such a life. Butthere 
were other evident reasons. The dynasty of David was 
not yet beyond question of permanency, and ‘other 
tribes, like Benjamin and Ephraim, might be jealous of 
the pre-eminence givento Judah and Jerusalem. Then 
it takes time to overcome the old prejudices of priests, 
and they were familiar with the old tabernacle worship 
and hardly ready to make thechange. There was polit- 
ical wisdom in the delay, as it often takes time to edu- 
cate the people toathing. They will agree to have a 
thing done by and by if not now. 

David submitted gracefully to the denial of his loved 
plan. It shows that he really preferred to obey God, 
rather than to please himself. It also shows the deep 
respect he had forthe prophet who had dared to rebuke 
him for his sin. 

After all, there can be just as good worship in a tent 
as inatemple. God does not prefer a fine house. His 
best dwelling place is a very humble one, a humble and 
contrite heart. 

It is well to build a fine church, but if it makes the 
worship more formal itis bad. A fine church may be a 
dangerous thing. Theuse of pomp and show is to hold 
the less intellectual, those who need the pomp to im- 
press their spiritual nature. Simple worship is gener- 
ally the best, except in rather rude communities. 

Observe the promises to David, first, reputation for 
David, ‘‘a great name’’; second, a permanent, peaceful 
home for the people of Israel; third, a stable dynasty. 
The last was remarkably fulfilled. In the northern 
kingdom, after the division under Jeroboam, there was 
dynasty after dynasty; but in Judah the one dynasty 
continued long after the Israelite kingdom fell, and it 
was renewed after the Captivity under Zerubbabel, and 
finally spiritually under Jesus Christ. 

The word ‘‘ forever ’’ did not have that sense of eter- 
nity among the Jews that we give it. It literally means 
to generations, and it was sufficiently filled literally, not 
to speak of its spiritual fulfilment. The Books of 
Chronicles were written during the Captivity, and the 
writer uses the word forever in the same way, and it 
does not occur to him that the promise had failed. 

We observe that a good man blesses all his descend- 
ants long after his death. We ought to reverence the 
memory of our pious ancestors and emulate their vir- 
tues. 

We may well pray for such patience and forbearance 
of God as was promised to David’s seed. If ourcountry 
does a wrong God will punish us, doubtless; but we may 
hope it will be ‘* with the rod of men,’’ moderately, and 
not with the sword of destruction. 


Ministerial Register. 


BOARDMAN, H. L., Bapt., Eugene, Ore., accepts the 
presidency of McMinnville College. 

BURGHALTER, D., Ger. Ref., Lima, accepts call to Ger- 
mantown, O. 

CALDWELL, Geo. A., Presb, Bristol, Tenn., died July 2d. 

CHATFIELD, Geo. A., Cong., Bristol, N. Y., 
to Coal Creek, Col. 














accepts call 


CORNELL, H. N., Luth., Philadelphia, Penn., died 
June 26th. 

COYLE, C., Presb., Oakland, Cal., accepts call to To- 
ledo, O. 


EASTON, D. C., Bapt., Lakeport, accepts appointment as 
Chaplain of State Prison, Concord, N. H. 

ELLIS, J. F., Cong., Greenwich, Conn., died June 2oth, 
aged 53. 

a L. J. Presb., Columbia, accepts call to Lexington, 
Mich. 

HALL, W. H. A., Prot. Epis., Scottsville, accepts call to 
Gloversville, N. Y. 


a: Jas., Cong., Imlay City, accepts call to Detroit, 
Mauch. 


ai . W., Presb., Auburn Sem,, accepts call to 

ton, N. 

McKINLEY; C. E., Cong., Yarmouth, Me., accepts call to 
Rockville, Conn. 

McPHERSON, G. W., Bapt., Mahopac Falls, accepts call 
to Brooklyn, N. Y. 

NOEL, L. D., Presb., Danville, Ky., accepts call to Mt. 
Carmel, Ill 

POPE, C. H., Cong., Cambridge, accepts call to Charles- 
town, Mass. 

= A. B., Bapt., Oneida, accepts call to Brooklyn, 


STUBBERT, W. B., Bapt., Clinton, Wis., accepts call to 
Lexington, III. 

THOMAS, J. S., Presb., Cincinnati, O., accepts call to Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 

WAGGONER, Davin, Presb., Stanford, Neb., died June 
26th, aged 89. 

WOODHALL, W. H., Bapt. President of Female College, 
mae City, Fla., accepts call to North Londpederry, 
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Missions. 
PRACTICAL CHRISTIAN UNION. 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVORERS IN SIAM. 


LETTERS FROM MISSION FIELDS. 


India. 
CHRISTIAN UNION. 


BY THE REV. J. S. CHANDLER,. 
Missionary of the American Board. 

Nor the theory, but the thing; not mere talk about it, 
but the exhibition of it in action; not, certainly, the 
perfection of it, but the practice of it, and good as far as 
it goes. This is what we have been witnessing at our 
mountain sanitarium of Kodeikanal the last few weeks. 

More than a hundred missionaries are gathered to- 
gether for a few weeks, and three occasions have 
brought them all together. But that in itself would not 
mean so much for their united spirit, were it not that 
they have been working on the plains through the past 
year, each in his separate sphere, but in harmony with 
his neighbors of other missions; so that what has been 
going on here has been simply one of the fruits of the 
true missionary spirit exemplified among the Hindus. 

The first occasion for all to unite was the four days’ 
meeting for the deepening of spiritual life, the Conven- 
tion. Thesubject was the Bible. Two Wesleyans and 
an American Congregationalist gave papers or addresses 
the first day, two ‘‘Churchmen” and an English Con- 
gregationalist the second day, and on the third day a 
Baptist, a Congregationalist, and a ‘‘ Reformed”’ Pres- 
byterian (allAmer’can) did the same; while every day 
many impromptu thoughts were expressed by others, 
and on the fourth day all united in a consecration meet- 
ing. Dear as the Bible is to us all, these meetings mag- 
nified it more than ever in our hearts. 

The second occasion was a three days’ Conference. 
In these gatherings various forms and phases of mis- 
sionary work were brought before us by active workers, 
and then discussed from many points of view. Chris- 
tian festivals, industrial schools, medical missionary 
work and woman’s work were the more prominent sub- 
jects taken up. The third day was given up to a public 
meeting intended to reach others than missionaries. 
Captain Clarke, a resident of the place presided, and 
read a paper offering many kind expressions of sympa- 
thy and criticism, the latter being in the way of urging 
missionaries as individuals to associate more with the 
English officials and other residents in the country. 
Three missionaries, of as many different societies, ad- 
dressed the meeting; and appropriate music was ren- 
dered by different parties, including English, Ameri- 
cans and Germans. From the meeting the company 
adjourned toa shady knoll and breakfasted together, 
with more speeches and music. 

The third occasion was the dedication of the new 
American mission church. Some fifty years ago two 
godly English officials contributed generously toward 
the old church, which they asked the American mission 
to erect, with the understanding that it was to be open 
to all Christian denominations; and for more than a 
generation it was the only place of worship for the 
Protestant Christians, and frequently the service of the 
Church of England was used for the benefit of that part 
of the community. But as the community increased the 
‘“‘Church’’. people thought it best to build a separate 
church for themselves, and they separated. But the 
American church was filled up by others, and again be- 
came too small. Soa beautiful new building has been 
erected, and this also has been greatly aided by friends 
of the Church of England, many of whom have from 
time to time participated in the services in the old 
church. At the dedication service addresses were made 
by members of the Madura Mission, and by missionaries 
of the Church Missionary Society, London Missionary 
Society, Wesleyan Missionary Society, and the Arcot 
Mission of the Reformed Church. Dr. Downie, of the 
American Baptists, and Dr. Fairbank, of the Mahratta 
Mission, also took part. The line of thought running 
through all the service was our union in Christ. 

Kodeikanal. 


Burma. 
FORWARD MOVEMENTS. 
BY THE REV. OLA HANSON, 


Missionary of the"American Baptist Missionary Union. 


A TRIP to the confluence of the Mali and N’mai 
rivers, by a missionary, would have been an impossi 
bility only a few years ago. The Kachins, in this part 
of northern Burma, had never been really subjected by 
any power, until they felt the strong arm of the Eng- 
lish Government. Now it is safe to goat least as faras 
to the N’mai River, but the country to the north from 
there, especially on the east of the Mali, is still, from a 
missionary point of view, an unexplored field. Still it is 
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wonderful how these regions open up by degrees. The 
Sana Mountains northof Myitkyina have recently, with- 
out any resistance, been subjected to peaceful rule. 
Two survey parties, one from Burma and the other 
from Assam, met the other day in the Hokong Valley, 
and are now looking for the best route by which to con- 
nect the Burma State Railway with the Assam branch. 
It is needless to say that this is all new and inviting 
ground for the messenger of the Cross. We do not any 
longer need to pray that the doors may be opened. The 
prayer of our forefathers is daily being answered. 
Ours must be for men and women willing to enter the 
doors already opened for them. 

The possibilities for missionaries to meet on the bor- 
ders of Burma and China may not be so far distant. A 
native Karen teacher may within a short time be sta- 
tioned in Sima, a military post about sixty-five miles 
north and forty miles east of Bhamo, under the auspices 
of the Kachin Mission in Myitkyina. 

Our brethren, Upcraft and Apenshaw, from the West 
China Mission, have just crossed the borders to find a 
suitable place for a mission station in West Yunan. 
Few places in the world could show, from a linguistic 
point of view, a more interesting and discouraging mix- 
ture of dialects than is met with just here. I have at- 
tempted, during a recent trip in these mountains, to 
work out a small comparative vocabulary between the 
following dialects: Chinese, Kachin, Atsi, Maru, Lashi, 
Yaw Yin and Shan. A little further to the south one 
would also meet with Palawng and Burmese. Other 
dialects are found further to the north, of which no 
outsider knows as yet. Still the larger part of the pop- 
ulation can be reached through Chinese, Kachin or 
Shan. The day will be hailed with joy when these re- 
gions are taken possession of for Christ. 

Encouraging results are being reported from many 
places from this season’s jungle work. There is no 
doubt, whatever may be the ‘‘impressions’’ of travel- 
ers, who indeed ‘‘come,”’ but ‘‘see”’ very little, and 
‘‘conquer”’ still less of the difficulties surrounding 
strangers ina strange land, while attempting to gain 
correct ideas of what is going on, that the Gospel is con- 
stantly gaining ground, while the native systems are 
rapidly losing whatever hold they once had on their fol- 
lowers. 





Bhamo. 
Siam. 
THE FIRST CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR CON- 
VENTION. 


BY THE REV. W. C. DODD, 


Missionary of the Presbyterian Board. * 


Tue first week in April, 1896, witnessed the first 
Christian Endeavor Convention ever held within the 
bounds of the Kingdom of Siam. This important event 
occurred in the city of Cheungmai, and was a convention 
of the Lao Endeavor Societies. 

The first Endeavor Society among the Lao people was 
organized January roth, 1895. At this convention, held 
fourteen months later, fourteen societies were repre- 
sented, while the whole number of societies reported 
was twenty, with a total membership of 613. We count 
this good growth when we consider that the total church 
membership among the Lao people does not exceed 
3,000 persons. 

Like all conventions. this one was beneficial particu- 
larly to delegates, who felt the stimulation of meeting 
with large numbers of those engaged in the same work. 
But this first convention was particularly valuable in the 
correction of erroneous ideas, that are so liable to be 
present in the beginning of any new work. The En- 
deavor idea, in many of its features, is entirely new to 
even the Christians of this land, and some errors would, 
of course, arise. For instance, 1n some societies the 
president felt that the whole burden of the society 
rested upon him, even to doing the work of the several 
committees. This, of course, was very harmful to 
growth. 

A less harmful notion prevailed in several societies, 
namely, that each member was pledged to take part at 
every meeting, both by reading Scripture and by prayer. 
Again, some societies understood that each member was 
required to read and explain a passage of Scripture at 
each meeting, and if unable to explain the passage, must 
secure some one to do so in his stead. 

These and other mistaken ideas and methods were 
corrected by the different speakers, and also very largely 
through the medium of the question box. It was very 
gratifying indeed to note the excellent use made of this 
important agency. Some of the questions evinced con- 
siderable lack of information, others a more or less deep 
study of the Endeavor idea. One question, ‘‘ Will one 
who is not an Endeavorer get to Heaven?”’ was repeated 
on successive days, and betokened the probability that 
the importance of Endeavor work had taken deep hold 
on some hearts. 

Prayer was a marked feature of this convention. To 
secret prayer for days and weeks beforehand, and to 
large prayer-meetings in the Cheungmai church for four 
nights previous to the convention, is no doubt attributa- 
ble the manifest power and success of the meetings. 
Very wisely, also, during the progress of the convention 
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prayer was given a prominent place. In the midst of 
interesting reports and discussions the business was 
stopped for a few minutes of waiting upon God, and was 
then resumed. 

The entertainment committee did their work well, al- 
tho both to them and to the resident Endeavorers this 
was a new feature of Endeavor work. Numbers of the 
delegates came long distances. Some were two and 
some three days on the road. The most distant society 
represented is eight days’ journey from Cheungmai. 
This delegate walked all the way, over mountain and 
plain, through forest and jungle, carrying his own food 
and bedding, and sleeping where night overtook him. 

It was a heart-warming sight to see these bright-faced, 
earnest Christians, sitting in God’s house, clothed and 
in their right minds, anxious to learn more fully the 
way of service to the Master. It was a beautiful sight, 
also, the people sitting on the immense plain floor of the 
Cheungmai church, the men on one side and the women 
on the other, all clothed in white coats and jackets, and 
with the bright red badges indicating their membership 
among ‘‘ The Endeavorers, 1896.’’ 

The spirited singing added in no small degree to the 
pleasure of the occasion. ‘‘ There shall be showers of 
blessing,”’ ‘‘God be with you till we meet again,” and 
the Endeavor Hymn were especial favorites. We hope 
and believe that this convention means much for the 
future of Endeavor work among this people. We thank 
God and take courage. 

Cheungmai. 


Y. M. C. A. AT TIENTSIN. 


BY THE REV. C. A. STANLEY, 


Missionary of the American Board. 


THE organization of a vigorous Y. M. C. A. among 
the English-speaking young Chinese here is a move- 
ment of such importance, that I am quite sure the 
readers of THE INDEPENDENT will be interested in it. 
By way of leading up to it, it may be well to speak of 
what was preparatory. When the Viceroy, Li Hung- 
Chang, established his medical school over two years 
ago, there were among the students selected for it, eight 
Christian young men. These at once became attendants 
of Union Church, and also connected themselves more 
or less closely with one or other of the different mis- 
sions. Most of them, and some others who had been 
under Christian influences before, came into the Chinese 
Sunday-school of the A. B. C. F. M., and formed a class 
taught in English,as not all were familiar with the 
mandarin dialect spoken here. Thus the missionaries 
were trying to help these young men, and through them 
reach the non-Christian young men in the schools here 
—military, naval, telegraphic—so far as their time and 
opportunity permitted. But they felt utterly unable to 
keep up with the grand opportunity of working among 
a class of most promising young men, who are destined 
to come more and more into prominence, and exert an 
increasingly important influence in the future of China. 
Then last summer came the establishment of the new 
science college, which brought an addition of about one 
hundred more such young men among us, largely se- 
lected from Christian schools imthe south. Thus the 
total number of English-speaking young Chinese now 
in course of education at Tientsin is not less than three 
hundred. 

How this class of young men were to be reached by 
the Gospel, had been a question of anxious thought and 
prayer with some of the missionaries, overburdened as 
gve already were with work. Hence it was a great joy 
to us when we learned that the Rev. D. W. Lyon was 
being sent out to China by the Y. M.C. A. It did not 
take him long to decide that Tientsin was the place in 
which to begin his work. After canvassing the subject, 
a public meeting of these young men was called in the 
Temperance Hall for Sunday afternoon, December Ist, 
to form a wider acquaintance with them, and to state the 
object and aim of the Y. M. C. A., looking toward form- 
ing such a society a week later. Over one hundred of 
these students were present at this meeting. The stu- 
dents Of the medical school had already organized a 
Mutual Improvement Club,and friends had provided 
them a small building in which to meet. The meeting 
of Sunday afternoon, December 8th, was appointed in 
this room, and it was filled to overflowing. Not a little 
enthusiasm was manifested, and an association was 
formed of twenty-one active members (Christians), and 
forty-six associate members. They at once set them- 
selves to work for their schoolmates, and other English- 
speaking young Chinese, in accordancé with the objects 
of the organization. The Improvement Club rooms 
are placed at the disposal of the Association, and ar- 
rangements are made for physical, intellectual, moral 
and spiritual improvement among the members, and 
aggressive work has been begun. A weekly Bulletin, 
done on the typewriter and a mimeograph, is issued 
every Saturday, announcing the Bible lesson, prayer- 
meeting topic, lecture or debate, and other matters of 
interest for the following week, with a cordial and open 
invitation to all. So active have the members been, 
that they have already secured sufficient funds to pur- 
chase a good site for a Y. M.C. A. building adequate to 
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their needs. The building is needed even now; but the 
Association will have to look abroad for the greater 
part of the money with which to putitup. That the 
money will be secured, I have little doubt. It is needed 
now for these young men. It is needed more for what 
these young men are to become; for what they will do 
for the new China that is to be. The China that is not 
yet, but that is to be, needs it mow as a center and a 
rallying point, in which these men are to be grounded 
in patrioism, honesty, truthfulness, and honorable liv- 
ing and dealing at all times. China cannot go back- 
ward, however much many may desire to return to the 
old régime, and she must have leaders somewhat abreast 
of the times—of the Christian times in. which we live— 
in order to go forward. Let us all pray, then, for this 
Association and its work. 


TISNTSIN, 


THE GOSPEL IN MANCHURIA. 


BY THE REV. JOHN ROSS, 
Missionary of the United Presbyterian Church of Scotland. 


The town of Yilu, north of this city, is noted as the 
first place on which fell the wrath of the Kirin Man- 
chus on their way tothe war. A young colleague was 
north therein the autumn and baptized seventeen peo- 
ple whose names were on the list of applicants for bap- 
tism before the war. Recently I was there and baptized 
twenty-five others, who were also then professed be- 
lievers. These remained stedfast through all the 
trouble of that dark period. Some others fell off who 
would fain be back now; but the men in charge of that 
young station have resolved that they should pass 
througha lengthened probation. One of those baptized 
is a wife of one of the deacons, a merchant in the place, 
who bitterly opposed her husband for becoming a ‘‘ for- 
eigner’’ and disgracing thus his and her kindred. His 
own life, combined with the instruction of a simple- 
minded Christian native woman, who was sent from this 
place to that station, converted her enmity into faith 
and trust. Tenof the principal men of the town who 
were formerly opponents and persecutors, are now un- 
der instruction prior to being placed on the list of ‘* Ap- 
plicants.’’ There are already on the list—entered with- 
in the last five months—over 150 names. These are 
from almost every village for seventeen miles; and 
many represent families whom they declare to be be- 
lievers, but who—women and young folks—are unable 
to go to Yilu to register their names. The land is so 
fertile that there is little more than a mile between each 
village. With the exception of a dozen or so of literary 
men, all these applicants belong to the farmer class. 
That many of them are fairly comfortable is manifested 
by the fact that they have collected over $300 to pur- 
chase achurch and schoolhouse. They require twice 
as much more for their purpose, which they expect me 
to supply. They have all along rented their own 
chapel: but there is na building in Yilu large enough 
to accommodatethem. With thischurch once their own, 
I anticipate their willingness to support a preacher for 
themselves. It is barely four years since the first 
men were baptized in Yilu. The sacking of the chapel 
proclaimed the Gospel more loudly and effectually than 
a couple of years’ preaching had done. 

Mukden. 





Japan. 
THE SALVATION ARMY. 


BY THE REV. L. DEARING, 


Missionary of the American Baptist Missionary Union. 


Tue Army arrived in Japan in September, 1895, and 
the band, of about a dozen, began work in Tokio under 
Colonel Wright, and have been working in Tokio and 
Yokohama along the lines that they have been accus- 
tomed to follow in other lands. 

The meetings of the Army were at first largely at- 
tended through curiosity, the earnestness of the soldiers 
being the chief thing commended by the Japanese, 
their methods and adoption of Japanese ways of living 
being universally condemned. European dress among 
Japanese men is a very common thing at the present 
time, the official class and students for the most part 
wearing it as a required dress, almost every well-to-do 
Japanese in the cities having a suit of foreign clothes, 
which he dons on occasion. That foreigners should 
come to Japan and put om Japanese clothes was taken as 
a sign of weakness of mind, while that the foreign 
women should wear Japanese clothes was regarded by 
a large class as proof positive that they were not good 
women. The Army has had a hard time in compelling 
its soldiers to live in Japanese style. Four have already 
given up the work, and by the aid of missionaries ard 
other foreigners gone back to England. The fact that 
Christian people gave assistance to those who felt that 
they could not live in this way provoked a curse of 
corespondence in the local papers between Colonel 
Wright and others that did not reflect much credit upon 
the Army. 

The converts are counted in large numbers. Of their 
genuineness it is hard for one. outside the Army to 
judge. Frequently, those who have attended the Army 


and become interested come to Christians in the 
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churches and ask about such matters as baptism and 
church membership, and express discontent at the ab- 
sence of those features which the Bible seems to teach. 
It is much to be doubted whether their methods are cal- 
culated to commend Christianity to this people. Once 
in a while a native Christian will shake his head doubt- 
fully and say: ‘‘ It may do for coolies. I don’t know.” 

It is very evident that the manner of life adopted is 
not calculated to bring them any nearer to the hearts of 
the people. The natives everywhere disapprove of it 
and speak against it. It is sympathy of heart and feel- 
ing that is wanted in Japan more than likeness of dress 
or of food. Missionaries and other foreigners have 
done much to help the Army by money, food and shel- 
ter when sick and unable to live in the Japanese quar- 
ters; how much will be accomplished by this agency in 
the evangelization of Japan is a doubtful question. Of 
course the Army is open in its condemnation of other 
methods of missionary work than its own. The spirit 
of the missionaries is to give them all the support and 
help we can to accomplish good by their peculiar 
methods. 

Yokohama. 


THE DOSHISHA AND THE AMERICAN 
BOARD. 


[WE have received a copy of a letter from the trustees of 
Doshisha University in Japan to the Prudential Com- 
mittee of the American Board. The following is a sum 
mary of it.—Ep. INDEPENDENT.] 

. The letter opens with a somewhat lengthy introduc- 
tion expressing the deep gratitude of the trustees for 
the generous and enthusiastic support given to the 
cause of education in Japan by the American Board, and 
their regret that it seems to have been impossible to 
come to an agreement on certain matters. The visit of 
the deputation last fall was looked forward to with the 
hope thatthese questions would be settled; but the re- 
sult is greatly disappointing. So far as these questions 
are concerned the letter confines itself to the Doshisha 
University, the property of the university and the 
Christian principle at the basis of its education. The 
trustees reaffirm their desire to do nothing whatever 
contrary to right or in disregard of the wishes of the 
American Christians, towhom they owe so much, and* 
then take up the two questions in detail: 

1. Property. The statement of the deputation that 
the nine houses for the use of the foreign teachers ‘‘ be- 
long legally to the Doshisha but morally they are the 
property of the American Board,” is referred to as the 
direct point of difference, the trustees having never 
doubted for a moment that the ‘‘ houses and land were 
morally the property of the Doshisha corporation.”’ 
Reference is made to a letter written by Mr. Neesima to 
an officer ot the Kioto prefecture in 1883, in which he 
affirms that the foreign teachers are not members of the 
corporation, and do not share any right of property in 
the lands, which are all under the control of the trus- 
tees of the corporation. There is also full quotation of 
a letter written by the missionaries in 1893 with regard 
to the placing of missionary residences in different parts 
of the country in the name of the trustees of the Doshi- 
sha corporation. In this it is stated that the American 
Board, should it obtain the right to hold property direct- 
ly, would in no way seek to secure control over the 
school property itself, but held a different view in re- 
gard to the residences. The reply was made that the 
trustees could not recognize any condition in regard to 
the present use of the Doshisha property, tho they were 
entirely willing not to change the mode of use unless 
there should be some very serious necessity; certainly 
fora certain number of years. These replies seem to 
have met with the approval of the missionaries, 
and on that basis a large number of properties, 
worth about 20,000 yen, outside of Kioto have 
been given over to the trustees, and no intimation of dis- 
satisfaction has been received from the missionaries. 
The deputation also held it to be wrong toask rent from 
the American Board for properties purchased out of 
the treasury of the Board. The trustees claim that 
altho it is theirduty to use the property of the univer- 
sity f-r the best interests of the university, they have 
never asked rent for the use of houses by the mission- 

aries and would not in the future, even of those not con- 
nected with the university, except under special finan- 
cial stress. They also make the statement that they 
‘‘ have no evidence either written or oral that these 
houses in Kioto were built for the use of missionaries; 
and it has always been the understanding that they were 
given as the residences of the foreign teachers.” They 
cannot understand why the American Board should 
claim at this time the moral right over these properties, 
and can explain it only on the ground that the Board 
has some doubt in regard to the Doshisha corporation 
itself, and say: 

‘‘ But our corporation will never depart from our moral 
obligations and expect never to fail to be loyal to the good 
will of thedonor, So that as long as the Board could have 
confidence in the Doshisha there will practically arise no 
embarrassment in the future.” 

As to the Nurses’ Training School and Hospital, the 
letter emphatically denies the statement that there is 
any attempt to take advantage of the absence of Dr. 
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Berry, or that it was voted that, if Dr. Berry returned, 
he should not hold his former position as director, but 
that a Japanese should occupy the place, and Dr. Berry 
hold the position of adviser. This position was held by 
some of the trustees, but it had never been voted at a 
meeting of the trustees. They a'so said that there is no 
ground whatever for the statement that they planned to 
put a Japanese in Miss Fraser’s place. Their whole ob- 
ject is to make both departments as effective as possible. 

The letter refers at considerable length to the state- 
ment in the report of the Deputation that ‘there was 
marked concurrence in the opinion that a change had 
taken place ‘in the spirit of the institution.”” To this 
the letter takes emphatic exception, affirming that it 
does great injustice to the trustees and to the institution 
asawhole. They refer to the great development of the 
institution during twenty years from a little school to a 
university, involving some changes in management and 
transformations, which are the natural course of events 
in the evolution of any institution. They say that the 


religious movement in the country has not been 
brisk for several years past, and the churches 
at large have not been able to keep up its 


former vigor. ‘‘It is true that the Doshisha also was 
much affected by these influences, altho it has stood 
firm against the adverse current.’’ Attention is called 
to the original constitution of the institution, according 
to which its object is ‘‘ to promote the work of education 
on the principle of the joint moral and intellectual cul- 
ture,’’ and that ‘‘ Christianity is the foundation of the 
moral education promoted by this corporation.’ This, 
they affirm, is now the spirit of the Doshisha. In ac- 
cordance with Mr. Neesima’s first announcement, it is 
by no means only a means for the propagation of Chris- 
tianity and the training of teachers; but as there is liv- 
ing power in the principle of Christianity, it purposes to 
apply that principle in education and produce men whose 
character is formed by it, and the trustees can conscien- 
tiously say that they are not conscious of any change in 
the spirit and principle of their work. 
edge that the religious influence in the Doshishais not as 
strong at present as they hope it will be, but claim that 


They acknowl- 


the responsibility for it rests not only on themselves, on 
the president, and the Japanese teachers, but also upon 
the foreign missionaries, and say: ‘‘ We do not know 


how to answer it if one should criticise the missionaries 
that they take all credit to themselves when the work is 
succes$ful, but blame the Japanese when it is not.”’ 

With regard to the request of the Deputation that 
they should make a declaration in regard to the funda- 
mental truths of Christianity, the trustees affirm that 
under the present conditions in the country any state- 
ment that they might make would be sure to be misap- 
prehended, and create more and 
Speaking for themselves, the President and most of the 
trustees do not hesitate to affirm their belief in the 
articles presented by the deputation. 
four, including the President, are ministers of Kumi-ai 
churches, three are prominent members of those church- 
es,and the remaining two are graduates of the Do- 
shisha University. All the deans of several schools, 
except one, are members of the Christian Church, as 
are a large number of the Japanese professors and in- 
structors. Divine service is held and instruction in the 
Bible is given. If such an institution, they say, is not 
a Christian school, they cannot think of any that is 
Christian; in fact, they have often been accused by the 
public of confounding education with the propagation 
of religion. For them to make prominent such a state- 
ment would give an impression throughout the Empire 
that a change had taken place in the spirit and principle 
of the institution. It is also true that these Articles of 
Faith, while they may be very simple to the churches 
in Europe and America, are not so simple to the 
churches in Japan. Definite statements of views on the 
divinity of Christ, the immortality of the soul and the 
nature of the supernatural revelations, cannot be made 
in the present unformed condition of Japanese theolog- 
ical thought without almost inevitably leaving a wrong 
impression. 

The letter closes with an earnest hope that the Board 
will judge impartially, and remove all misunderstand- 
ings. 


more disturbance. 


Of nine trustees, 


IT is not only the Irish Presbyterians that have trouble 
with the Salvation Army in India. The report of the 
Lodiana Mission of the Presbyterian Board says that the 
Army officers visit the stations, offer increased sala- 
ries, pay debts, and carry on a system of bribery which 
is almost inconceivable. Men under discipline were 
taken and put in charge of important posts almost at 
once; and it was even the fact that a number under the 
charge of immorality were at one time among the lead- 
ers at Ambala. The evil effects extended elsewhere. 
Whole villages not in the Presbyterian mission ‘‘ have 
been induced to leave their work and become beggars, 
thus transforming honest working Christians into wan- 
dering vagabonds.’’ When it was found that the prom- 
ises were not kept, general discontent spread every- 
where. Many of the poor villagers having sold all that 
they had are practically ruined, are without employ- 
ment, and are unable to obtaineventhe necessary com- 
forts of life. This is true of the Christians. So far as 
the heathen are concerne’ _» all appearances the work 
of the Army has been a complete failure. The reports 
made to this country, it is stated, are misleading in the 
extreme; and if the work in that city is an index to the 
work elsewhere the Army should be denounced ‘‘as 
enemies of the true progress of Christ’s kingdom.”’ 
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Literature. 
A New Catholic History.” 


A New history of the Roman Catholic Church in 
the United States has been a great need. The first 
to establish Christian worship on American soil, that 
great denominational body has made an extremely in- 
teresting record in this part of the Western world, but 
it has been left chiefly to non-Catholic writers to fur- 
The Church has not 
been prolific of historical writers. The late Dr. John 
Gilmary Shea was its most accomplished historian. 
A good linguist, indefatigable in research, with a pas- 
sion for the discovery of the truth and a genius for 
presenting it in an accurate and interesting manner, 
he contributed more valuable chapters to the histor- 
ical literature of the Church than any other Catholic 
He investigated with equal zeal and success 


nish the best accounts of it. 


author. 
the annals of the Spanish and of the French and of 
the English missions. The only general history ob- 
tainable for many years was translated from the French 
of De Courcy, and edited by Dr. Shea. He was never 
satisfied with this work, however, and gave more than 
one friendly warning to those inclined to accept its 
If he had lived, doubtless 
we should have had a complete history from his own 


statements too implicitly. 
pen. As it is, he has left an excellent account of the 
‘‘Church in the Colonial Days,’’ and several other 
volumes on periods and phases of the history of the 
Church. 

Professor, now Bishop, Thomas O’Gorman, was 
selected by the editors of the American Church His- 
tory Series to write the volume on the Roman Catho- 
As Professor of Church History in the 
Catholic University at Washington, with a reputation 
broad-mindedness, Dr. 
O’Gorman was clearly indicated as the right man for 


lic Church. 


for good scholarship and 
the work. Ina volume of five hundred pages he has 
told the story of the Roman Catholic Church in the 
United States as fully as the limitations would allow. 
Devoting his introduction chiefly to the Norse occu- 
pation of Greenland and to the Vinland episode, hold- 
ing that Vinland was on the New England coast, he 
describes successively the beginnings of the Spanish 
missions in Florida, in New Mexico and Arizona and 
onthe Pacific coast; of the French missions in Maine, 
in New York, inthe great Northwest, in Illinois and in 
Louisiana; and of the English missions in Maryland, 
Virginia, New York and elsewhere. He endeavors to 
hold the scales evenly in his descriptions of these 
missionary periods. He does not hesitate to say that 
some of the missions were failures; that the mission- 
aries were unwise in forcing the Spanish language on 
the natives of New Mexico, who ‘learned to hate the 
faith that came to them in a foreign garb, and were 
that a 
Franciscan commissary-general ‘‘advanced exayger- 


Christians only in appearance and name’’; 
ated statistics of the Christianity’’ in his province; 
and that accounts of some of the Fathers must be 
taken with allowance. ‘‘ Perfect churchmen and per- 
fect statesmen,’’ he remarks, ‘‘are rare.’’ These ran- 
dom examples are cited simply to show that Professor 
O’Gorman does not write in the continuous strain of 
panegyric. 

Two chapters are given to the events of the period 
of the the Quebec 
Act, the suppression of the Jesuits and the estab- 


Revolutionary War, including 


lishment of a Prefecture Apostolic. Dr. O’Gorman 
believes that it was not the Quebec Act an- 
nexing the Northwest Territory—Ohio, Indiana, 


Illinois—to Canada, and 
law and the Catholic reli- 
gion as dominant, which prevented the union of all 
Canada with our colonies in the war for Independ- 
ence, but rather the protests against that act on the 
Notwithstand- 
ing the feeling aroused, two regiments of Canadians, 
with a Catholic chaplain, becamea part of the Patriot 
army; but the famous embassage of Benjamin Frank- 
lin, Samuel Chase and John Carroll to the Canadians 
The Quebec Catholics believed, from the out- 
burst against the Quebec Act, that there was a great 
deal of in the colonies south of them. 
Both Bancroft and O’Gorman agree that in the ex- 
igencies of the Revolutionary War a better spirit ob- 
tained between Protestants and Catholics, and with 
civil came also religious liberty. In the long contest 
for independence Catholics, according to Dr. O’Gor- 
man ‘‘ joined the army and navy out of all proportion 


Michigan, Wisconsin and 
acknowledging French 


part of Congress and of Protestants. 


failed. 


intolerance 


* A History oF THE Roman CatuHotic CHURCH IN THE UNITED 
Srates. By Tuomas O'Gorman, Professor of Church History in the 
Catholic University of America, Washington, D. C. New York: The 
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to their quota of the population.’’ He does not refer 
to the statement of Bancroft that the Catholics were 
under the influence of the Jesuits and were favor- 
able to the British cause, and that there was consid- 
erable recruiting of Catholics for the invading army. 
He mentionsan attempt to form, in 1778, ‘‘a Catholic 
regiment of Americans and give them Father Farmer 
as chaplain,’’ which attempt ‘‘ failed most miserably.’’ 

In the chapter on the establishment of a Prefecture 
Apostolic, and the appointment of the first bishop, 
John Carroll, which closes Book I, the author refers 
to the attempt of Carroll and others to enlist the in- 
fluence of Franklin, our Minister to France, in favor 
of giving Father Lewis the power to confirm and per- 
form other episcopal acts, and says that neither 
Carroll nor Franklin grasped the American idea of 
non-interference of the Republic with religion. The 
scheme hatched in the French embassy at Philadel- 
phia, to arrange the matter with the French King and 
choose a Frenchman to be ecclesiastical superior, he 
calls an ‘‘intrigue.’’ The prompt refusal of Congress 
to have anything todo withit, andthe enlightenment 
of Carroll and Franklin as to its nature defeated it. 
Dr. O'Gorman regards it asa warning ‘‘to beware 
how we entreat the interference of the civil powers in 
our Church affairs.’"’ One result was that Carroll 
himself, who was so well fitted to be the leader of the 
Church in the United States, was appointed to the 
office, June 6th, 1784. Three days later he was made 
Prefect Apostolic, and the Church was separated 
from the Catholic body in England. It is quite re- 
markable that in this same year Coke and Asbury 
should have become the first Methodist bishops, and 
Seabury the first Episcopal bishop in the United 
States. Thus the Roman Catholic, the Methodist 
Episcopal and the Protestant Episcopal Church were 
separated from the parent bodies in England, and 
began to be distinct American Churches. 

On the great work which Bishop Carroll had before 
«him of supplying priests to vacant parishes, of bring- 
ing priests diverse of ‘nationalities, tongues, cus- 
toms, habits and trainings’’ into harmony and of 
unifying the churches, he visited Boston in 1791 and 
writes of the civilities extended to him in that Puri- 
tan city. ‘‘A few years ago,”’ he said, ‘‘a Papist 
priest was thought to be the greatest monster in cre- 
ation. Many here, even of their principal people, 
have acknowledged to me that they would have 
crossed to the opposite side of the street rather than 
meet a Roman Catholic some time ago. The horror 
which was associated with the idea of a Papist was 
incredible.’’ The author ascribes the change to the 
passing of Puritan prejudice, the patriotism displayed 
by the Catholics, and the spirit of tolerance diffused 
by the new Constitution. . 

Dr. O'Gorman regards Carroll as a great American 
and a great Churchman, and his Americanism as a 
precious heirloom and a lasting inspiration to the 
Churchmen of to-day. During his whole episcopal 
life he fought for the independence of the Church in 
this country from ‘‘any control and dictation but 
that of the Holy See’’; and it was a bitter thing to 
him in his last days that the Holy See seemed to 
trust more to aliens than to himself and his fellow- 
bishops. The same alien influence continued to operate 
after Archbishop Carroll's death, and the way new 
dioceses were created leads the author to say that 
‘‘evidently the Irish bishops [hierarchy of Ireland] 
and the Propaganda were not well up in the geogra- 
phy of the United States.’’ Subsequently the Arch- 
bishop of Baltimore protested to Rome against the 
nomination of bishops for the United States by the 
bishops of Ireland. The Pope accepted the protest 
and granted the right to the bishops of the United 
States. ‘‘ This,’’ says Dr. O'Gorman, ‘‘ was a first step 
in home rule, and a blow to Irish intermeddling in 
the government of the Church in, the United States.’’ 

‘« Trusteeism”’ is a term frequently met with in this 
volume. It refers to the claim of trustees of churches 
to the right to exercise certain powers with reference 
to the acknowledgment and support of priests; in a 
word, to an independent control over both prop- 
erty and income. It is first mentioned in connection 
with the Church in New York City when the trustees 
of Barclay Street Church became incorporated in 1785 
and held that they had the right to choose or dis- 
miss pastors at will. Bishop Carroll viewed its rise 
withalarm. ‘‘Ifit should prevail,’’ he wrote, ‘‘it would 
put an end to Catholic unity, and would result in in- 
dependent societies like those of the Congregational 
Presbyterians’’ [szc|. ‘‘ Trusteeism’’ appeared also 
in Buffalo, in Philadelphia, and other places, in many 
cases among the Germans. In Philadelphia, the trus- 
tees of Holy Trinity expelled the chief pastor and in- 
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stalled his assistant, and upheld the latter notwith 
standing his excommunication by the bishop, reject- 
ing the authority of the Pope ‘‘as of foreign jurisdic- 
tion.’” In Baltimore the courts decided against a 
similar claim. Several bishops found their authority 
resisted. Finally, the Pope intervened and provided 
certain regulations for the choice of trustees so as to 
prevent the evils which had afflicted the Church in so 
many places. But ‘‘trusteeism’’ was so_ strongly 
rooted that in not a few instances the bishop had to 
interdict churches in order to overcome it, and it per- 
sisted until the end of the first half of the present cen- 
tury. It is curious that it should have taken so ex- 
treme a form. 

Dr. O’Gorman very properly resents the imputa- 
tion that the conspiracy for the assassination of Pres- 
ident Lincoln is to be charged to Catholics. We 
showed recently that several of those executed for the 
crime were Protestants, at least in preference. Mrs. 
Surratt was, of course, a Catholic, and this volume 
holds that she was an ‘‘innocent woman,’’ ‘‘ tried, 
condemned and executed by a military tribunal’’ as a 
sacrifice by ‘‘an alarmed Administration to the coun- 
try’s cry for vengeance.’’ We do not get this im- 
pression from the evidence in the case. In his recent 
book, ‘‘ Assassination of President Lincoln,’’ General 
Harris, a member of the Military Commission, de- 
votes a chapter to the case of Mrs. Surratt, and gives 
good reason for believing that she was not unjustly 
executed. 

The author's style is clear and simple, with no 
adornment and no attempts to introduce incident or 
illustration. Evidently he was absorbed with the 
serious purpose of getting as manyof the facts of 
history into his limited volume as possible. He has 
produced the best complete history we have of the 
Catholic Church in the United States, and we cor- 
dially recommend it as a fair book, in the main, from 
the Catholic standpoint. 


Dr. Corrado Ricci’s “Correggio.””* 


Tue exceptional importance of this work in the field 
of recent art-biographies and art-criticism has suggested 
to us a more deliberate and delayed -notice than would 
be possible in the last scrambling Holidays-time; al- 
tho by its solid elegance of externals and its rich illus- 
trative contents Dr. Ricci’s book quite belongs in the 
Holidays’ category. It is due to the work, however. to 
be distinguished from the equivocal, if fascinating, 
omnium gatherum of Christmas times. The value of it 
to the higher class of thoughtful students in the work 
of the Ferrara school (with whigh Correggio’s affinity 
is, or should be, now clear) the school Whereof he is the 
sun at bright noontide, can perhaps be appreciated only 
by those who have wandered and stumbled among the 
diffuseness, the incertitudes, the errors and vagaries of 
luckless Allegri’s less responsible and earlier biog- 
raphers. Of no painter of the Renaissance would we be 
glad to have acloser personal knowledge. Of none do 
we know less. No influence has been oftener, perhaps 
even too extravagantly, lauded; and in odd irony the 
pupils of the artist were a mere handful, and only one 
of them—not the one most remarkable—is individual- 
ized to the average quite intelligent and even studious 
amateur. Correggio’s birth-date is uncertain. The 
dates of many of his most important works are not to 
be ascertained. We do not know how he was educated. 
We do not know the artistic tuition that was most di- 
rectly exercised on him. We do not know what he 
looked like at any epoch of his life. His disposition 
and character are guess-work matters. Wedonot know 
his tomb; for his ashes did not remain in their Chris- 
tian burial of 1534, but were ruthlessly scattered. Some 
of the supremest works of his brush have suffered most 
from time and through gross maltreatment and mis- 
statement. Helived quietly, uneventfully, obscurely, a 
life of independence and success, and died with no stir 
over that incident. But, in spite of any subtractions of 
a personal nature, few of the workers of what has been 
called Italian art’s midsummer seem more human and 
richer in vitality than this almost unknown painter of 
the frescoes of the church and convent of St. John the 
Evangelist at Parma, of the amazing series that embel- 
lishes the Cathedral there, of the Madonna of the St. 
George and the St. Sebastian hanging in Dresden’s 
crowded gallery, of the Louvre’s ‘‘Jupiter and Antiope”’ 
and ‘‘ Marriage of St. Catherine,’’ and of the enchant- 
ing ‘‘ Education of Cupid’”’ in the National Gallery at 
London. Merely to name Correggio is to call up images 
of a sensuous loveliness, yet seldom of an over-sensuous 
loveliness, and the sense of technical individuality 
which is unsurpassed in classic Italian painting. A 
painter’s sense of beauty cannot go further; at least it 
never has gone further in the same relation to art. 

Dr. Ricci’s work certainly is not slighted when we 

* AnToNIO ALLEGRI DA CorreGGio: His Lire, His FRIENDS AND His 
Time. By Corrapo Ricci, Director of the Royal Gallery, Parma. 
From the Italian, by Florence Simmonds. With 37 full-page plates, 
and 190 teat illustrations, One volume, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1896, 
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say that it belongs in the same unusual class of biogra- 
phies and studies with Symonds’s ‘‘ Michel Angelo.”’ It 
is not as voluminous. It could not be so, owing to the 
absence of personal material that Mr. Symonds, for in- 
stance, had to incorporate. But it has been a long labor 
of love. As did Mr. Symonds, the author goes back to 
the very beginning of authority on his topic, searches 
into everything, weighs everything, sets down every- 
thing—only what seems true—and discusses long in- 
crusts of mistake or falsehood, all at first-hand, and 
with the calm judgment of a biographer and critic who 
is anxious to make an absolutely standard study, for 
reference and reading. Dr. Ricci’s success has been 
entire. From the mixture of the obviously correct and 
the obviously incorrect “* Lives,’’? down 
through the longer or shorter presentations of Allegri 
that have come to us through Borghini, 
Mengs, Tiraboschi, Pungileoni, and the recent superior 
and valuable performance of Meyer, he has sifted and 
sorted, with the affection for accuracy that only the 
specialist exhibits. 

As was the case with Mr. Symonds, there have 
been open to such.a contemporary scholar documentary 
and other aids that were shut away from preceding in- 
quirers. The position of Dr. Ricci, as the Director of 
the Parma Gallery, has entitled him to every sort of 
assistance in clearing up or examining doubtful mat- 
ters. He has availed himself of it fully and gratefully. 

We believe that his work says everything of real im- 
portance that ever can be said of Allegri and of his 
works, considering the peculiar conditions of such re- 
search, and of such conclusions; that it says it with 
terseness, a perfect appreciativeness never carrying the 


in Vasari’s 


Scannelli, 


author into mere suppositions or sentimentalisms; and 
that it absolutely fills up, for good and all, a most 
special need in the history of the Renaissance for which 
the libraries of art-study have been waiting with curi- 
osity many years. It represents the fruits of scholar- 
ship, not merely of amiable fanaticism. It represents 
infinite pains over many a single paragraph. It avoids 
technical aridness, and in style is simple in the degree 
that allows reading on an esoteric fine-arts topic to be 
pleasant reading. The Itaiians are born biographers. 
In such a biography as the present the lucidity of a 
firm Italian style is an additional attraction. In this 
connection, may be kindly mentioned, Miss Simmonds’s 
services as Dr. Ricci’s translator. 

Dr. Ricci’s work carries out his conception of what 
such an artist-biography should be; not on the lines 
of the ‘‘old system which divorced its heroes almost 
completely from their surroundings, caring nothing or 
little for contemporary persons and events, for the pre- 
vailing sentiments of their times, for the moral atmos- 
phere in which they lived and worked.” He begins 
with a general summary of the Renaissance inthe Emilian 
district, and with a consideration of its more potent in- 
fluences, through families of distinction and through 
centers of culture. The social position of the town of 
Correggio and its rulers is carefully reconstituted. 
The scope of succeeding divisions of the volume will 
be most obvious by reference to their titles. Among 
them we have ‘‘Correggio’s Masters,” ‘‘ Correggio at 
Mantua’” and his ‘‘ Early Works.’’ Three or four 
chapters are devoted to the Parma frescoes; others are 
allotted to ‘‘ Correggio’s Great Altar Pieces’”’ 
his ‘‘Mythological and Allegorical Pieces.”’ There is 
an admirable general discussion on ‘*‘ The Genius and 
Style of Correggio’’; andthe most satisfactory 
the matter that we have seen occurs in the 
‘‘Correggio’s Pupils and Imitators.’’ Dr. Ricci prefers 
not to discuss doubtful works. He makes only a single 
exception of importance, the famous case of the ‘* Read- 
ing Magdalen’’ (Dresden), on which he will not under- 
take to decide (while not inclining to attribute it to 
Van der Werff) more than in quite dismissing the notion 
of the popular picture by Allegri. 
among many similarly curious. 


oo? 


and to 


essay 
short one, 


on 


The topic is a curi- 
ous one, Dr. Ricci 


says: 


‘“‘There is a copy ofthe picture at Reggio, painted in 
the first half of the sixteenth century, as the Uffizi copy ap- 
pears to have been painted, tho probably not by Bronzino, 
as was formerly supposed. But even admitting that no 
great weight can be attached to this hypothetical date we 
cannot refuse a certain importance to the persistence with 
which acertain Simon Zelmi, a painter of Citta del Cas- 
tello, asks for leave to copy Correggio’s ‘ Magdalen,’ in a 
letter written in 1682 and recently published. ‘This is the 
first,’ writes Venturi, ‘that we have succeeded in finding 
any mention of the famous picture Morrelli now ascribes to 
Adrian van der Werff.’ The document above quoted throws 
considerable doubt on the famous critic’s conclusions. 
It is indeed not unreasonable to suppose that if there was a 
pictuse at Modena, in 1622, ascribed to Correggio, it had 

»2bly boea there forsome time. But supposing it to 
have t been in the city only ten years, the Dutch master was 
a boy of thirteen in 1672; and this picture, even if a copy, 
was never painted by any boy ofthirteen. If, however, we 
accept the desperate hypothesis that the picture was 
bought by the Duke of Modena the same year that Zelmi 
wished to copy it, we must still remember that Van der 
Werff ‘was only twenty-three at the time; and it is hardly 
credible that a picture by the young Dutchman should al- 
ready have become famous as the work of Correggio.’”’ 


We make this citation in view of its special interest 
to many readers, 
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The illustrations to the book give it a value and dis- 
tinction peculiarly obvious. Inthe case of a painter’s 
biography that is meant to be as authoritative on its 
critical side and for its references, the reproductions of 
the painter’s works should be of the most judicious 
choice and finest art. Such is here the case. It is put 
forth as the finest work on Correggio, completely illus- 
trated by photographs from originals (including the 
great Parma frescoes), hitherto known only by engrav- 
ings. (By the by, itis a little odd that the very first 
picture, following this statement [a small picture, how- 
ever] should be from an engraving; but this we note 
merely as the ex¢eption proving the rule.) The thirty- 
seven large plates in photogravure leave nothing to be 
desired. They are superb. The reader has before him 
acomplete survey of Correggio, representing not only 
the familiar chefs-d’euvres, but the paintings of lesser 
note and in diverse periods, such as Europe must be 
traversed to know. The ‘‘ Jupiter and Antiope”’ isa 
masterly example of the value of photographic art to 
the critical work; not less so the Parmesan frescoes, 
hitherto best known by one engraver. (Apropos of the 
Cathedral, Dr. Ricci lately has induced the authorities 
to light the dome with a circle of screened electric 
lamps, so that its great expanse and vast scheme of fig- 
ures are no longer dimly visible.) The photographic 
plates have been largely reproduced from Braun, An- 
derson, Alinari Hanfstingl and Morelliganda 
considerable number of the subjects in private collections 
have not before now been photographed. 
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The smaller 
illustrations, numbering nearly two hundred, are also in 
photogravure, and are equally exquisite. The camera 
and modern after-processes in the embellishments of a 
work of the sort can goto no more distinguished per- 
fection. To one thing we except: the reproduction of 
‘“The Marriage of Saint Catherine,’’ of the Salon Carré, 
by printing the plate as a sanguine, rather.than in sepia 
or in black and white. 

Dr. Ricci’s work has a complete index; and a cata- 
log of Allegri’s works, duly A. bibliogra- 
phy would have made it even more perfect in its aims 
than itis. We observe nothing else—in the way ofa 
We have not dwelt so much on the work’s 
sumptuousness as an art book (a quality a little cen- 


classified. 


roc’s egg. 


cealed by its plain exterior) because it has seemed better 
to giveto Dr. Ricci’s performance its due significance as 
a work critically and biographically indispensable to 
the art scholar—to be such, even were it printed, like 
the French novel of Browning’s malicious priest, ‘‘on 
gray paper, with blunt type,” instead of withevery care 
for substantial and luxurious beauty. 


Tuer CAMBRIDGE NATURAL History. Vol. V. ‘‘ Peripa- 


tus,’’ by Adam Sedgwick, M.A., F.R.S.; ‘‘ Myria- 
pods,’’ by F. G. Sinclair; ‘‘Insects,’’ by David 
Sharp, F.R.S. London and New York: Macmillan 


& Co. 
This series of works on zoology is designed for the 
general student, and will be found to serve an excellent 
purpose. is by one of the 
ablest students of this form, which represents a class by 
itself at present, called Protracheata, 
mentioning the fact that it was first, by Blainville, 
called Malacopoda. First regarded as a slug, and after- 
ward as a worm, its place seems to be just within the 
limits of the tracheate arthropods, since it has numerous 
air-tubes and other features which 


The portion on ‘ Peripatus’’ 


the author not 


indicate its arthro- 
podan relationship, and that it may be at least an ally 
of the ancestors of the Myriopods and insects. Pro- 
fessor Sedgwick’s account is terse, succinct and compre- 
hensive. 

Mr. Sinclair’s description of the Myriapoda (it should 
be spelled with an o)is not so well written, being too 
diffuse, not skilfully put together, and defective in facts 
and statements. Some gross inaccuracies appear on p. 
46, in the diagnosis of the Symphyla,‘‘ eyes few,”’ should 
The genital opening is nct 
in the last segment of the body, but in the fourth from 
the head; and trachez are spoken of where spiroebs are 
meant. He does not seem to know that the stigmata in 
the trunk are wanting; no wonder they ‘‘are hard to 
see.’”’ Moreover, all naturalists do not include Scolo- 
pendulla in the Myriopods. Also there are no 7hysanu- 
ride, but a group, 7hysanura. Mr. Sinclair, however, 
is a student of the Myriopoda proper, and his account 
of their special structure is excellent, and the figures 
good. It is his general treatment with which we are 
disposed to find fault. 

Dr. Sharp’s portion, 


” 


be replaced by ‘‘ no eyes. 


on insects, is thoroughly well 
done, and should have been given greater prominence 
on the title-page and mentioned on the back of the out- 
side of the book. It begins with a general account of 
the structure, embryology and transformations of in- 
sects, the systematic part beginning with the lowest 
group, the ‘‘aptera,’’ and ending with the hymenoptera, 
leaving a number of orders to be discussed in a second 
volume. The general part—on the structure, etc., of 
insects—is most satisfactory, being critical, accurate, 
well compiled, clearly written, with some fresh matter, 
with no inaccuracies that we have detected; and the 
whole subject is brought down to date. 


The different orders are described in the same careful 


_step, as an individual mourner for the king. 
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manner, the account of the white ants being a model of 
such work, based as it largely is on the recent observa- 
tions of Grassi. 

As regards the general treatment, the defects, as we 
regard them, are due to the fact that the author is not 
a general zoologist or morphologist, but a coleopterist 
or specialist. His system of classification is reaction- 
ary and old-fashioned. Hedoes not avail himself of 
recent advances; and this we regard as a serious defect 
inthe book. Foraname applicable tothe Synxaptera(A/p- 
terygogenea he goes back to the Aftera of Linneus. He 
does not bring out the fact that the insects without a 
metamorphosis are the older or more generalized forms, 
and the ancestors of those with a metamorphosis. The 
classification is a jumble, without any philosophical 
basis; and where in England a work modern in its aims 
and methods of treatment is greatly needed, we have 
instead a retrograde spirit shown. But aside from this 
it will remain a standard work. The illustrations are 
all new, fresh, some of them original, the others weli- 
selected, and all admirably engraved; with the 
typography and paper, render this, like the others of 
this valuable series, a model of bookmaking. 


these, 


PLEASANT MEMORIES OF FOREIGN TRAVEL.” By S. M. 
Burnham. (Bradlee Whidden, Boston. $3.00.) The 
incident and observation of which this volume is com- 
posed are taken from the daily journal of a European 
tour made in 1877 and ’78. thor- 
oughly kept. To read it much of the 
sensation of repeating his own pleasant experiences on 
the ground. The notes are very realistic, very definite, 
and,so far as we have tested them, accurate. 
The 
the book are not inthe line of imperfect observation, 
but of hasty conclusions, as for example (p. 179), the au- 
thor’s remark, in speaking of the procession which fol- 
lowed Victor Emanuel to his grave inthe Pantheon, at 
Rome, that the nobles and officers in the funeral cortege 


It was carefully and 


now gives one 


Special 


attention is paid toart and architecture, faults of 


were ‘‘ fine looking and splendidly uniformed,” but that 
” Evidently he 

They know 
are managed 
No 
To do so 
puts his 


‘*their marching was open to criticism. 
wanted them to march in rank and in step. 
better in Italy where things of this kind 
with more dignity than anywhere in the world. 
officer of rank, not incommand, walks in step. 
merge him in the He 
under his takes his individual place and 


would organization. 


sword arm, 
Possibly 
things in that 
pageant which he could see nowhere else, that the pro- 


our author did net observe two other 


cession moved on in silence, every man’s step muffled 
by bay leaves on the street, and that the cords of 
the coffin on the catafalque were carried not by officials, 
nor by hired mourners, but by princes of the blood royal 
walking on foot and out of step. 


Tue TRENT AFFAIR. Review of the 
lish and American Relations at the Beginning 
War. By Thomas LU. Harris, A.M. With an Introduc- 
tion by James A. Woodburn, Ph.D., Professor of Amer- 
ican History in the University of Indiana. (The Bowen- 
Merrill Co., Indianapolis. $1.75.) This volume is a 
thorough statement of the facts, the law and thecircum- 
stances in the famous seizure of Mason and Slidell. Mr. 
Harris goes into the history very fully, giving the doc- 
uments necessary to understand it and all the facts of the 
commissioners’ appointment, departure and seizure. He 
states correctly the subsequent facts and the course of 
diplomatic negotiations with England. 
lieve that Mr. Seward put his reply on solid legal 
ground, but maintains that the seizure was wholly ille- 
gal and that it would have been better to have 
that fact and 
prisoners than to base the act on a doubtful technicality. 


Including a Eng- 


of the Civil 


He does not be- 


avowed 
made it the basis of a surrender of the 


TEACHERS’-MEETINGS. THEIR NECESSITY AND METH- 
ops. By Henry Clay Trumbull. (John D. Wattles & 
Co., Philadelphia. 30 cents.) The American Sunday- 
school owes as much for its best features and general 
efficiency to the author of this manual as to any one we 
can name. The service contributed to its further de- 
velopment by this manual is not the least in the long 
series. Dr. Trumbull believes that a 
without a teachers’ meeting is not a Sunday-school. He 
makes this point in this manual, lays down a method to 
be followed, and shows how to make it reach the defects 
of Sunday-school instruction. 


Sunday-school 


THE BACHELOR AND THE CHAFING DisH: With a Dis- 
sertation on Chums. Wy Deshler Welch. (F. Tennyson 
Neely, New York This little 
manual sustains the reputation of bachelors for com- 
pounding dishes, literary as well as gastronomic. The 
recipes ate plainly ‘‘ gathered from fascinating sources 
in cookery, triumphs of well-known don vivants in clubs, 
yachting circles, army and navy, and the dreams of 
fair women.’’ They are put together with deft literary 
workmanship so as to make a book as dainty as the 
products of the chafing dish are appetizing. The book 
contains a full assortment of approved recipes which 
require no other outfit than the chafing dish. In gen- 
eral, we should say that almost any brief selection from 
its pages would go well with the dish as an intellectual 
sauce when it is to be eaten, 


and Chicago. $1.00.) 
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Among recent books of fiction we 
find the following especially noteworthy: 
Tue UnpeR Sipe or THINGS. By Lilian 
Bell. (New York: Harper & Brothers. 
$1.25.) Here is a decidedly readable lit- 
tle novel by the author of the ‘‘ Love 
Affairs of an Old Maid.’”’ A portrait of 
Lilian Bell faces the title-page. The story 
is laid at West Point. A WomMANn 
With A Future. By Mrs. Andrew Dean. 
(New York: Frederick A. Stokes Co. 75 
cents.) As the title indicates this is a 
story well tinged with satire and loaded 
down with a certain contemporary sug- 
gestiveness. A MounTAIn WoMAN. 
By Ella W. Peattie. (Chicago: Way & 
Williams. $1.25.) A book of interesting 
short stories cleverly told and beautifully 
printed. A most attractive book. 
Across AN UtstTeR Bosc. By M. Hamil- 
ton. (New York: Edward Arnold. $1.00.) 
A grim story of Irish life, dark as the 
bog mud in which it ends. In Home- 
spuN. By Edith Nesbit. (Boston: Rob- 
erts Bros. $1.00.) Ten short stories of 
unequal merit dealing with English coun- 
try life among plain people.————-BRIsEIs. 
By William Black. (New York: Harper 
& Brothers. $1.75.) In this pleasing 
story William Black, while sticking close 
to all his pet mannerisms and stock 
scenes, introduces a fresh and admirable 
character. The heroine, a girl of Scotch 
and Greek parentage, is strongly drawn 
and the descriptive passages are fine. 
His Honor AND A Lapy. By Mrs. 
Everard Cotes. (New York: D. Appleton 
& Co. $1.50.) A story of official life 
in Calcutta by a writer of great dramatic 
resources. Many of the scenes, incidents 
and situations are strikingly presented. 
Mrs. MARTIN'S COMPANY, AND OTH- 
ER Stories. By Jane Barlow. (New 
York: The Macmillan Co. 75 cents.) 
Seven short stories by the gifted author 
of ‘‘ Irish Idylls,’’ in which the drollery, 
humor and pathos of Irish life are strik- 
‘ingly sketched. A FAITHFUL TRAI- 
ror. By Effie Adelaide Rowlands. (Phil- 
adelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.00.) 
An English society story, well written 
for its purpose, which is merely to hold 
attention at all hazards, and many readers 
will find it able to do this. CAMILLA. 
Translated from the Swedish and Danish 
of Richert vonKoch. (New York: T. Y. 
Crowell & Co. $1.25.) This is a story 
of social life in Stockholm bya gifted 
writer. The translation is a good one, 
and the illustrations by Edmund H. Gar- 
rett are excellent. A beautiful book. 
JERRY THE DREAMER, by Will 
Payne(New York, Harper& Bros, $1.25), 
is a story in which the journalistic touch 
and the repertorial spirit prevail; but it 
is none the less engaging on this account. 
Life in Chicago and the socialistic dream 
are curiously presented. THE SEATS 
OF THE MIGHTY. By Gilbert Parker, 
(New York: D. Appleton & Co. $1.50.) 
This is a_ strong, romantic, Canadian 
story, sufficiently touched with historic 
interest, graphic, dramatic, and full of 
incidents; one of the best of Mr. Parker's 
brilliant romances. THE DREAM- 
CHARLOTTE. By M. Betham-Edwards. 
(New York: Macmillan & Co. $1.25.) 
A somewhat sensational story and not 
altogether pleasing, but well told and full 
of touching pathos. THE RELEASE, 
OR CAROLINE’S FRENCH KINDRED, by 
Charlotte M. Yonge (New York, Macmil- 
lan & Co., $1.00), will please the author's 
large audience who know just what to 
expect in her pages. Honor Orm- 
THWAITE. By the Author of ‘ Lady 
Jean’s Vagaries.’’ (New York: Harper & 
Brothers. $1.00.) A novel of English life, 
the plot turning upon a deception and 
its consequences. Rather dry reading. 
GREEN GATES. By Katharine Mary 
Cheever Meredith. (New York: D. Ap- 
pleton & Co.) A foolish, fin de siécle 
story, fiecked with French phrases 
and dashed with the poison so dear at 
present to a certain class of women writ- 
ers. The little book is handsomely got 
up by the _ publishers. OvuT oF 
Bounps. By A. Garry. (New York: 
Henry Holt&Co. 75 cents.) A common- 
place English story of a young aristocrat, 
who married a governess and thereby 
made a man of himself.————KINGs IN 
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ExiLteE. By Alphonse Daudet. Trans- 
lated by Laura Ensor and E. Bartow. 
(New York: Macmillan & Co. $1.00.) A 
very good translation of M. Daudet’s fa- 
mous novel, with the original illustra- 
tions. WHITE SATIN AND HOMESPUN. 
By Katrina Trask. (New York: Anson 
D. F. Randolph.) This is nothing if 
not a socialistic story, well written and 
insistently, not to say vehemently, polem- 
ical. The hero is indeed a hero from 
Mrs. Trask’s point of view. Everybody, 
even the luxuriating heroine, becomes a 
socialist under his wonderful influence. 
NETS FOR THE WIND. By Una Tay- 
lor. (Boston: Roberts Bros. $1.00.) 
These nets may catch a little wind, but 
not much else. As literature they are 
suspiciously lurid. THAT GIRL AT 
BIRRELL’S. By Thomas Heney. (Lon- 
don and New York: Ward, Lock & Bow- 
den.) This is an Australian story, pos- 
sessing many elements of freshness and 
strength; but as it progresses it takes in 
ugly elements, and in the end it leaves 
the reader to feel that his time has been 














wasted. Wecannot recommend the story. 
How WomeEN Love, AND OTHER 
TALEs. By Max Nordau. (New York: 


F. Tennyson Neely.) These five stories, 
taken together and duly applied, convict 
Max Nordau under his own law. He isa 
hopeless degenerate. IN SIGHT OF 
THE GoppEss. By Harriet Riddle Davis. 
(Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 75 
cents.) A tale of Washington life, giving 
some vivid glimpses of the official and 
semi-official circles in which so many lives 
are broken and so many hopes blighted. 
It is well written and interesting. 
Tue Way Tuey Lovep ar Grimpat. By E. 
Rentoul Esler. (New York: Henry Holt 
& Co. $1.00.) Nine stories, all of them 
touched with genuine freshness of styley 
and all of them _ entertaining. 
THE QUICKSANDS OF PacToLUs. By 
Horace Annesley Vachell. (New York: 
Henry Holt & Co. $1.00,) The title of 
this novel fortells its story. It depicts 
the effect of sudden wealth on the gold 
coast of California. It is a California 
romance of the new era. WIspom’s 
Fo.tiy, by A. V. Dutton (the same, $1.00), 
isa study in feminine development; a 
very superficial study, however, light 














enough and quite commonplace, yet 
interesting from beginning to end 
despite objectionable features. ——-FLoT- 


SAM. by Henry Seton Merriman (New 
York, Longmans, Green & Co., $1.25), is 
what the author calls the study of a life. 
In fact, it is a rather stirring story, deal- 
ing with breezy adventures in the far 
East and sketching in strong outlines 


some very engaging phases of romance’ 


in India not down in Mr. Kipling’s note- 





books. Witt O’ THE Wasp. By 
Robert Cameron Rogers. (New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.25.) Thisisa 


sea yarn of the War of 1812, told by an 
old sailor. There’s salt air in its style, 
and a good deal of rough adventure and 
daring exploit in its make-up. THE 
BROKEN RING. By Elizabeth Knight 
Tompkins. (New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $1.00.) A romance of war and 
love in royal life, pleasantly written and 
cleverly composed for melodramatic effect 
in the end. In A DIKE SHANTY, bv 
Maria Louise Pool (Chicago, Stone & 
Kimball, $1.25), is a story of two girls 
who had ninety-five acres of dike land 
anda shanty in Massachusetts and under- 
took to care for their estate in their own 
way. It is a charming little pastoral. 
BARBARA HECK. By W. H. Withrow. 
(Toronto: William Briggs.) This is a 
tale of early Methodism in Canada. There 
is a great deal of genuine life in it, and 
the reader will catch from it a fine im- 
pression of pioneer days, sentiments and 
aspirations. A MARRIAGE BY Cap- 
TURE. A Romance of To-day. By Robert 
Buchanan. (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 
cottCo. 75cents.) The story of a young 
Irish lady who was captured by her lover, 
held three days and released. Complica- 
tions and romantic developments follow. 
A light, sentimental bit of fiction to be 
read and forgotten. THE DAUGHTER 

















oF A Stoic, by Cornelia Atwood Pratt 
(New York, Macmillan & Co., $1.25), is 
a story aimed at the nerves of the reader, 
and meant to be affecting. The author 


has a quite womanly regard for aching 





hearts and suspended hopes. DaRT- 
MooR. By Maurice H. Hervey. (New 
York: Frederick A. Stokes Co. 75 


cents.) Two lovers anda maiden. One 
lover rich, the other poor. The rich one 
manages to get the poor one into penal 
servitude; and so the story becomes mel- 
odramatic enough. THe TELLERS. 
By John Strange Winter. (Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.00.) A story, 
light as thistle-down, of how a lover told 
the truth in ambiguous phraseology and 
came near wrecking his matrimonial pros- 
pects thereby. Good enough reading for 
hot weather. Jack CHUMLEIGH; OR, 
FRIENDS AND Fors, by Maurice F. Egan 
(Baltimore, John Murphy & Co., $1.00), 
is a story for young folks, told in a lively 
way, witha good moral purpose always 
near the surface. BEAULITUL JOE, 
by Marshall Saunders (Philadelphia, 
Charles H. Banes), isthe story of a dog’s 
life, and a very fascinating story it is, full 
of tenderness and sympathy. 











WITH THE FATHERS, Studies in the 
History of the United States. By John 
Bach McMaster, Professor of History in 
the University of Pennsylvania. (D. 
Appleton & Co. $1.50.) This isa volume 
of pertinent and timely papers collected 
by the author from the journals and 
monthlies when they were first published. 
They are written in Mr. McMaster’s well- 
known lively style, and relate to topics in 
which everybody is interested, and which 
have not lost their relation to present life 
and politics. 


BICYCLING FOR LapiEs. By Marie E. 
Ward. (Brentano. $1.50.) This handsome 
manual deserves the publisher’s des- 
cription of it as ‘‘ The Common Sense of 
Bicycling ’’; but it is common sense very 
carefully systematized and illustrated in 
a full series of all the critical positions in 
mounting, riding, dismounting, and lift- 
ing or handling the wheel. It contains 
practical hints which apply to every stage 
of the art of riding, the rider’s dress, the 
mechanics and care of the wheel, exer- 
cise, etc., etc. 


GUNS AND CAVALRY; Thetr Performances 
in the Past and Their Prospects in the Fu- 
ture. By Major E. S. May, R.A. (Roberts 
Brothers, Boston. $1.25.) A delightful 
and instructive treatise on the combined 
action of artillery and cavalry for readers 
interested in military science. The full 
appreciation of the book would require 
some familiarity with military science, 
tho not more than is possessed by many 
civilians well read in the art of war. Mil- 
itary men will find the book highly inter- 
esting and suggestive. 


The Scribners are publishing among 
their ‘‘American Summer Resorts ”’ a de- 
lightfully attractive volume on NEWPORT 
by W. C. Brownell, illustrated by W. S. 
Vanderbilt Allen. (75 cents.) Mr. Brow- 
nell does not undertake in this volume to 
act the part of the cicerone, but of the 
sympathetic poetic interpreter. He in- 
troduces his readers to the life of New- 
port in the hight of season in all its va- 
riety, splendor and gay beauty. 


A New ENGLIsH DICTIONARY ON HIs- 
TORICAL PRINCIPLES. July Ist brings 
with it an addition to Dr. Murray’s 
‘* Historical Dictionary,’’ which fills part 
of the gap in the letter D, and carries 
this section of the work in Volume III 
on from Diffuent to Disburden. With it 
is published a list of ‘‘ Special quotations 
wanted for the letter D.’’ (Macmillan & 
Co. 60 cents each Part.) 


John Wilson & Son, Cambridge, Mass., 
publish ANpREW P. PeEasopy, D.D., 
LL.D. A Memoir. By Edward J. Young. 
This memoir was prepared by Professor 
Young for the Massachusetts Historical 
Society. It contains a good portrait, and 
is the charming memorial of a singularly 
charming man. 


THE PoeTicAL WorKs OF WILLIAM 
WorpswortTn. Edited by William Knight. 
The Macmillian Company are now issuing 
the Fourth Volume of this fine and schol- 
arly edition of Wordsworth’s poems,.a 
very readable crown 8vo edition at the 
uniform price of $1.50 per volume. 


July 16, 1896 
Literary Notes. 


Messrs. HARPER & Bros. publish this 
week ‘‘Mrs. Gerald,’’a novel by Maria 
Louise Pool; and ‘‘ Loveis a Spirit,’’ by 
Julian Hawthorne. 


....The Hon. John W. Foster, who is a 
warm friend of the Chinese Viceroy Li 
Hung-Chang, has written a sketch of his 
life and character for the August Cen- 
tury. 


....Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s new novel, 
‘‘Captains Courageous,’’ dealing with 
Gloucester fishermen and their life on the 
Grand Banks, will be published as a 
serial in McClure’s Magazine, beginning 
with the November issue. 


....Dhe Lotus, a semi-monthly from 
Kansas City, is to be enlarged to a 
monthly, at ten cents a copy. It will re- 
tain its popular bibelot form, and the 
characteristic features of print and illus- 
tration that have given it distinction. 
It will be published on the fifteenth of 
each month. 


....The August issue of Scribner's, its 
‘* Fiction Number,” will contain six short 
stories, a comedietta, and several popu- 
lar illustrated articles, among which is 
one on Old New England Gardens, by 
Mrs. Alice Morse Earle. Its cover has 
been designed by Mr. Will H. Low, and 
its frontispiece, an illustration of one of 
the stories, is by Miss Cecilia Beaux. 


....It is said that Mr. Anson D. F. 
Randolph, whose death occurred last 
week, was the oldest American-born pub- 
lisher. He went into business on his own 
account in 1851, and has continued 
most to the time of hisdeath. He leaves 
a large circle of friends active in both lit- 
erary and religious work who will hold his 
memory dear. Mr. Randolph was a man 
of taste in letters, especially in religious 
verse, and for a number of years he pub- 
lished small collections of poems which 
he had rescued from the newspapers in 
order to preserve them in a more perma- 
nentform, tho he took no pains to index 
or arrange them. He himself was an oc- 
casional writer of thoughtful and grace- 
ful verse. A volume of his poems, ‘‘Hope- 
fully Waiting, and Other Verse,” was 
published in 1867. 


al- 


....The Public Library of Cleveland, 
O., has just begun the publication of a 
Monthly Index to more than fifty leading 
periodicals. The list of periodicals to be 
indexed has been determined from a con- 
sensus of opinions sent in by subscribers. 
The index is on the dictionary-catalog 
plan, including in one alphabetical series 
author and subject, if the title is worthy of 
note. Reference is also made to portraits 
and works of art. This is a Cumulative 
Index, as each successive number will 
include all previous entries. In December 
an annual number in cloth binding will 
be furnished to subscribers. The cost will 
depend on the number of subscribers se- 
cured. If two hundred only, the cost 
will be ten dollars, which will be reduced 
by two or three dollars to five as the 


number risesto four hundred. Subscrip- 
tions will be payable after the sixth 
monthly number is issued. Literary 


workers generally know the value of such 
an index. 


....Attention has often been called to 
the literary advertisements in Zhe Athe- 
neumand The Academy, which frequently 
emphasize the difference between English 
and American life. For example: ‘‘ The 
Merchant Venturer’s Technical College, 
Bristol,’’ requires a mathematical master 
in September, ‘‘ Masters’’ and ‘‘ Mis- 
tresses’ being still employed in English 
schools, where we engage ‘teachers.’ 
How many American readers would know 
what a ‘‘ Merchant Venturer’’ was? Or 
an advertiser addresses himself to ‘‘ No- 
blemen and gentlemen”’ in order to secure 
an appointment as librarian or secretary. 
But the following taken from 7'he Athena- 
um, for June 27th, reads almost like a 
joke. 


‘* LITERARY.—An Editor, married, a mem- 
ber of an important Publishing Firm, has a 
vacancy for a resident or non-resident pupil, 
for a term of One, Two, or Three Years. 
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A Young Gentleman or Lady. Thorough 
training in Journalism, &c. Partnership 
might be arranged for aftezwards. Com- 
fortable home in flat. Tennis, Cycling, &c. 

‘“‘Address Puri, Scriven’s Advertising 
Offices, 66, Ludgate-hill, E.C.”’ 





Books of the Week. 


Die Hierzehn Nothelfer. Von W. B. a lehl. 
ited for School Use by K. E. Sih 736x544, 
pp. 125. New York, Ginsinmetl ‘Chicago: 
American Book Co............ccocccccscceseeces 3030 


Krambambuli. Von Marie v. Ebner-Eschenbach. 
Memoiren eines Offizier burschen. Von W, 
Oskar Klaufzman, Edited for School Use. By 
A. W. Spanhoofd. 744x544, pp. 77. The same. 


Ten Selections from the Sketch Book. By haga 
ington Irving. 744x544, pp. 108. The same 


Studies in the Acts of ~ Apostles. By B. B. Loo- 
mis, Ph.D., D. Zl. New York: 
— and Mains ; Cieeinnatl: Curts & Jen- 
iccvssqeatesdlentesdaseuscenceneseaesvessecece 


Sunset Momestne. By the Rev. Nicholas Vansant. 
With Introduction by General James F. Rus- 
749x544, pp. vil, 271. The same........... 


In His Footsteps. A Record of Travel to and in 
the Land of Christ, with an Attempt to Mark 
the Lord's Journeyings to Chronological 
Order —- His Birth to His Ascension. By 
William E. McLennan. 8x54, pp. 111. The 
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The Speetes of the House of Representatives. 
By M. P. Follett. With an Introduction b: 
Albert Bushnell Hart, Ph.D. 8x5, pp. xvi, 
378. New York: Longmans, Green & Co...... 


The Gospel of Experience; or, The Witness of 
Human Life to the Truth of’ Revelation. Be- 
ing the: ‘~~ Lectures for 1895. By the Rev. 

.C. E. Newbolt, M.A. 8x5, “pp. xxix, 206. 
The Pnni850ssecasciewiesspstedeadvasccccenves 


The Nut Culturist. A Treatise on the Propasa- 
tion, Planting and Cultivation of Nut-Bearing 
Trees and Shrubs Adapted to the Climate of 
the United States: z aon 8S. Fuller. Il- 
lustrated. iMxS6. DP , 2. New York: 
Pe III vo cctinsxcccsteencnsGaiecedcenscee 


A am Romance. By Edith Leverett rE 
x494. pp. 83. Boston: Damrell & Upham.. 


‘ee Lutheran Commentary.) Annotations on 
the Gospel ro ghee = John, By Prof. A. 
Spaeth, D.D. 8x6, pp. xlvi, 351. New York: 
The Christian Literature Co.................... 


Harvard Studies in Classical Philology. Edited by 
a Committee of the Classical Instructors of 
Harvard belnpg ay Vol. VII. 

279%. Boston: Ginn & Co 


F. Berger’s French Method (1896). 
— ished by Francois Berger. 
. New York 


2 00 


x64, pp. 
Written and 
644x44¢, pp. 


18 


Paul's Dictionary of Buffalo, Niagara Falls, Ton- 
awanda, and V ——- With ay and Illustra- 
tions. ix5¥4, pp. 256. Butfalo: The Peter Paul 
Book Co, raper 


oe 3 of Soonea. By Andrew W. Phillips, 
Ph.D., and Irving Fisher. 814x534, pp. viil, 540. 
New York: ME is ccsssconsscbcoseces 
International . goer 7 Francis A. Walker 
Ph.D., LL.D. 8x34, pp. iv, 297. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co 


030 
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Littell’s Living Age. Sixth Series. Volume X. 94x * 


644, pp. vill, 824. Boston: Littell & Co......... 

Seven Times Around Jericho. A ee of Tem- 

rance Revival Discourses. By the Rev. 

ouis Albert Banks, D. With Tatroduction 

by the Rev. C. H. Me be D.D. 7$4x5'4, pp. 134. 

New York: Funk & Wagnalls Co.............. 

Studies. Subsidiary to the Works of Fane | But- 

tler. By the Rt. Hon. W. E. Gladst SxSH, 
pp. vili, 370. New York: The Macmillan Co... 200 
The_ Poetical Works of William Wordsworth. 
Edited * het ny Knight. Vol. V. 744x544, 
SS | WHE Mctcccaccccssegsvencscesnienses 
bias Temple bine Edited by Israel Gol- 
Antony and Cleopatra and Macbeth. 
Beets. MN, TIE Wo siccccccuscsccorvescs 
The Rossetti Birthday Book. —— by Olivia 
Rossetti. 54¢x4, pp. 278. The same............. 
Adoniram Judson Gordon. A ~—tt with 
Letters and Illustrative Extracts Drawn from 
Unpublished or Uncollected Sermons and Ad- 
dresses. By. his son, Ernest B. Gordon. 81¢x6, 
. 386. New York Chicago: Fleming H. 
PI cncsukdwunsscisevedse bentinanbanceneuses 
Heather From the Brae. Scottish Chomnaine 
— hes. By David Lyall. 74¢x5, pp. 214. The 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
D. Appleton & Go.’s New Books. 


Familiar Trees and Their 
Leaves. 


By F. SCHUYLER MATHEWS, author of “ Fa- 
miliar Flowers of Field and Garden,”’ 
“The Beautiful Flower Garden,” etc. 
Illustrated with over 200 Drawings from 
Nature by the Author. 12mo. Cloth, 
$1.75. 

A book for the summer months, of great interest to 
those who love our familiar trees and wish to become 
better acquainted with them, Over 300 are accurately 
described in simple language. The drawings, taken 
directly from Nature, preserve the life and character of 
every leaf with perfect accuracy. All types are pre- 
sented, whether common or exceptional, and full ex- 
planations are given. 

The book is characterized by a careful avoidance of 
technical terms, and an independent principle of ob- 
servation, only at times correspondent with that of the 
botanist. Not only is the botanical name and habitat of 
the tree given according to the highest authority, but 
the character and coloring of its leafage are recorded 
precisely as the observer is likely to be impressed by 


Yekl. 


A Tale of the New York Ghetto. By A. 
CAHAN. Uniform with ‘The Red 
Badge of Courage.”’ 12mo. Cloth, $1.00. 


In “ Yekl” Mr. Cahan has opened a field which with 
us has remained almost untouched. It is safe to say 
that the life of the modern Ghetto has not been de- 
scribed with so much exact knowledge and truthfual- 
ness. The “sweat-shops" and the amusements of the 
Ghetto are pictured with singular vividness, and the de- 
velopments of this remarkable story bring forward 
humorous, pathetic, and sordid phases of New York life 
which will be new to readers of fiction. 








For sale by all booksellers; or will be sent by mail on 
receipt of price by the publishers, 


D. APPLETON & CO., 


72 FirtH Avenue, New Yorx, 





ne ot the Man Christ Jesus. . BY Robert E. 
736x434, pp. 45. The same..........-+ +. $0 % 
mm MeKinley Grand March. jumeeaa by M. 
Rishell. 14x 6. New York: Union Mutual 
Music on bseesecocedseseusesensetoessese 
The Reason y. ry Story of Fact and Fiction. 
Publisned 4 AA Written by Ernest E. Russell. 
PT ssc ce cbernucidccscdencouvepedocdeetees 
Memorial of the Life and xy of Rt. Rev. 
Bishop « eens By th pm pot: 





Ghinene abt a4 a. Pes<nenesevaseenpeneewees 
The Secret of Guidance. Acme Volume 


to “ Light on wi? 7 > pga “ed > wan — 
Tiexs » Pp. 13. : ible Institute 
elites Recumialien: jd Riecdencundances 


100 








A NEW BOOK 


BY 


MR. GLADSTONE 


Studies 
SUBSIDIARY TO THE WORKS | ™ 


Bishop Butler 
The Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE 


12mo, cloth, $2.00. 


The Works of Joseph Butler, D.C.L. 


Sometime Lord Bishop of Durham. Divided 
into Sections; with Sectional Headings, Index, 
Notes, etc. 





Edited by 


The Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE 


2Vols. Sve. Cloth, $7.00 net. 





NEW VOLUME. 


THE MODERN READER’S BIBLE 


A Series of Books from the Sacred Scriptures, 
represented in Modern Literary Form. Each 
Number of the Series Edited, with an 
Introduction, by RICHARD G. MOUL- 
TON, M.A. (Camb.), Ph.D. (Penn.), 
Professor of Literature in Eng- 
lish in the University of 
Chicago. 


18mo, cloth, each 50 cents; or, in Paste- 
grain morocco, gilt top, 60 cents. 


BIBLICAL IDYLS 
The Lyric Idyl of Solomon’s Song, 


and the Epic Idyls of Ruth, Esther, 
and Tobit. 


ALREADY PUBLISHED 
THE PROVERBS 


A Miscellany of Sayings and Poems 
embodying Isolated Observations of 
Life. 


ECCLESIASTICUS 


A Miscellany including longer com- 
positions, still embodying only Iso- 
lated Observations of Life. 


ECCLESIASTES—WISDOM OF SOLO- 
MON 


Each is a Series of Connected Writ- 
ings embodying, from different stand- 
points, a Solution of 
Mystery of Life. 


THE BOOK OF JOB 


A Dramatic Poem in which are em- 
bodied Varying Solutions of the 
Mystery of Life. 


DEUTERONOMY 


The Orations and Songs of Moses, 
constituting his Farewell to the Peo- 
ple of Israel. 





The Macmillan Company 


66 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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iateonen Berkeley meaiaeh tienatitonen 
Sixty-ninth year (Ch y-Hall) opens Sept. arst. 
The «x i of Ch -Hall, the oldest 
Boston private school, with the rkeley_ School is 
the union of two strong forces forming an institution 
of the highest order, to be known hereafter by the 
i for Coll d Prof 
orough preparation for leges and Profes- 
sional Schools. Full Grammar and High School 
Courses. In all classes Special Students are re- 
ceived. Particular attention to preparation for Mass. 
Institute of Technology. Send for 1896 Catalogues. 


Taylor, DeMeritte and Hagar. 
HOLLIDAYSBURG SEMINARY 


offers to parents, looking for an institution where their 
daughters may neve aos care and instruction, otras. 


ad Berkeley, —— 

















tages rset Colle of jon and a 
courees. Cc lege prep! aration, Music and Art. A dre 
R. 8. HITCHCOCK ,Hollidaysburg, Pa 





Home Preparatory School, Wellesley, Mass, 
Special course for or jadies not eng Se College 
preparatory course. Address Miss A OODNOW. 

HOUGHTON SEMINARY 
For Young Women, affords best facilities for scholar- 
ship, culture and sound moral ae amid pleasant 
—or surroundin nee on Phin ratory 
A. 2 Ge BENEDICT, A.! inten, N. Y¥. 


THE 


Hotchkiss School 


LAKEVILLE, CONN. 


Prepares for the best college and scientific schools 
The next year will begin Sept. 16th, 1896. 
EDWARD G. COY, Head Master. 


THE HUDSON RIVER INSTITUTE. 


A Clasical Seminary of high grade for boys and ie. 
Beautiful and healthful location in the Hudson River 
Valley. A record of forty-two = of uninterrupted 
successful edueational work. Conservatory of Music, 
43d year peging Sept. _ 
catalogues address Rev. A. H. ACK, 
Principal, Claverack, N N. ie 











For 
A. M,, 





LASELL SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN, 
AUBURNDALE, MASS. 
(10 Miles from Boston.) 


Boston standards of scholarship and conduct of 
life, with advantages of healthful and beautiful sub- 
urban residence; rowing and skating on Charles 
River; outdoor games in ample, shaded grounds; 
best-equipped gymnasium and swimming tank under 
careful hygienic supervision; lectures and lessons on 
topics adapted to the ideal administration of homes; 
pupils properly chaperoned to the best musical and 
literary entertainments in Boston, and to historical 
places in the vicinity. 

For illustrated catalogue, blank form for applica- 
tion or place on waiting list address, (mentioning 
this paper), 


Cc. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 





Lyndon Hall School. 


For —— Ladies. 48th see Colle preparation. 
SAMUEL WELLS BUCK, A. M., Poug keeps le, N.Y 


NNSYLVANIA 

MERCE ERSBURG COLLEGE. High Grade 
Academy for Boys. n instructors. Modern equip- 
ment. Prepares foran ny college in America. $250 per year. 
Wm.M.Irvine,Ph.D.(Princeton), Pres., Mercersburg,Pa. 


THE PEEKSKILL MILITARY. ACADEMY, 
PEEKSKILL, N. 


63d year. Send for RR catalogu 
Col. 1. LOUIS H. ORLEMAN, Principal. 








The 11 4th year begins September 16th. 1896. osm 
Scholarships awarded to students of high standing. F or 
Catalogue and [Illustrated Supplement, address 
HARLAN P. AMEN, Pr neipal Exeter, N.H. 





Wheaton Seminary 


FOR YOUNG LADIES. 


Regular and elective courses, literary scientific, clas- 
sical. Pupils also a for advanced courses in lead ing 





J. CHURCH CO., Music Puplishers, Cinci 





_ EDUCATION. 


ATTRACTIVE LIFE CALLING. 
An unequalled opportunit for some of our best men 
women in Se new profession’’—la Santeg-omneet 
issionary work. e School for Christian Work- 
ere. ‘onder to bein Mass., should enter 100 leaders Sept. 2d 
to fill the demand. New: Ladies’ 
L. ~ E practical missionary instructor, 
HOME, rustees to place Institution on highest ed- 
ucational Me and secure as president a leader amon; 
college and seminary , ee Arouse your friends 
and send for catalog. ours very truly, pam 
. . IN. 


MASSACHUSETTS, MONTVALE. 


ASHLEY HALL HOME SCHOOL 


for young ladies. ne anlies from Boston. peosto, Art 
and Lesqueges. mt preparation for Colle; 
MISS ITTEMOR Principal, Montvale, 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY SCHOOL -— 
LAW 


’ 
New Hall, Ashburton Place, 


Opens Oct. 7. Beosten, Mass. 


Bradford Academy 


Feunded Gaciat and Fort the je higher education of yonng 











yemee. © oot . course ot , , also 
ional. Year _y —. % 
Apply to I + & lien, Prin. Bradford, Mass. 





BLAIR noe ge ACADEMY. 
John I. Blair Foundat' Both Sexes. 49th year. re 
ration for eng college a] for business. Music. New 
fire-proof buflding for ladies. Religious control. Low 
rates. Send for catalogue. 

W. 8. EVERSOLE, Ph.D., Principal, Blairstown, N. J. 





in art -_ music. Fine 
story, ium, bowling 

ysical training. Perfect 

— ban ome influences. Be 

sit 

= begins Sept. 10°96. For fllustrated prospectus, ad- 


MISS A. E. STANTON, Principal, Norton, Mass. 


Wiltlamepert Dickinson Seminary. 


Requier and Elective Courses. De- 
its oe College, Music, Art, Modern 
Steam heat, electric light, 


talog. 
E. J. GRAY. D.D., President, Williamsport, Pa. 











ACHUSETTS, East! 
wif TiSTSREERTE TT. Academy stor Rove. 
college or scientific —. Vy 
Physics, and Bio 
te ear 
h, 1896. Wa. GALLAGHER. D., n. 





- THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES. 


Obertin smveeiosical Seminary. 62d yearo -+ 
September 23d, with advantages in the Colle 
and the Conservatory rot ‘Stusie. E. 1. Bosw 





WORTH, 





STATIONERY, ETC. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS ExPosiTion, 1889, 
ab Sakae eo ee 


THE WOST PERFECT OF PENS. 
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Financial. 


16 to J. 


THE platform adopted at Chicago— 
we will not say by the Democratic Par- 
ty—is so revolutionary, is so false either 
in the facts named or in their applica- 
tion as stated in the platform, that it 
will be the duty of this department of 
THE INDEPENDENT to discuss the 
points raised from week to week until 
November. Previous to such discus- 
sion, it is well toclear away the ground 
by some definitions. What is meant by 
the phrase 16 to 1? Many queer an- 
swers are given, such as that everybody 
is to have 16 dollars where he now has 
but 1. As any understanding of the 
financial question must be based upon 
the matter of ratio between’ gold and 
silver, the real meaning of that ratio 
becomes important. 

Congress has, from the beginning of 
our Republic, enacted coinage laws. 
These laws have all declared the dollar 
to be the unit of value in the United 
States. At present these laws make a 
dollar to consist of 25.8 grains of stand- 
ard gold and of 412 % grains of standard 
silver, nine-tenths fine. The ratio 
of 412% grains to 25.8 grains is as 
15.98 to I, or as it is popularly stated 
16 to 1. This ratio, as stated in the 
Chicago platform, would imply that the 
United States should coin all gold or 
all silver offered into coins of the above 
weight in grains per one dollar, or mul- 
tiples of a dollar. At present the Gov- 
ernment coins gold free for any ‘one 
presenting gold bullion, but coins silver 
only for its own account. 

There are 480 grains in one ounce. 
Hence, if we compare the grains in a 
dollar piece of silver with that amount, 
we shall find that the silver in such dol- 
lar is valued at $1.29 per ounce. Stand- 
ard silver is nine parts of silver to one of 
alloy, and hence there are in a dollar 
piece 371.25 grains of fine or pure silver; 
480 grains divided by 371.25 grains 
gives $1.29 as the arbitrary coinage 
value per ounce. Now the commercial 
price of silver is about sixty-five cents 
per ounce; so we say that silver, com- 
mercially and measured by gold, has 
fallen in value to abeut one-half the 
price put upon it inthe United States 
coinage laws. 

This disparity between the commer- 
cial values of the two metals may be 
illustrated by their export to Europe. 
The silver piece which we call a silver 
dollar, when sent to London, Paris or 
Berlin, is accepted by the foreign banker 
at its bullion value, 5ocents. Gold also 
is accepted in Europe at its bullion 
value, but this bullion value is its 
United States coinage also. A story 
has been going the rounds that there 
was but $7.50 of gold in a $10 gold 
piece, the argument being that if the 
fiat of the Government could put $2.50 
more value in a half-eagle, it could put 
value in a silver dollar. But nothing 
could be further from the truth. A 
gold piece of the United States for $10 
can be exported to Europe and ex- 
changed there for any article or money 
at the valuation of $10, because the 
bullion in a gold piece is worth just as 
much uncoined or coined. The only 
exception to this statement of exchange 
value for gold is that of abrasion. The 
foreign banker accepts American gold 
coin at its bullion value, which 
trifle less than its face value. All coins 
by constant rubbing in circulation lose 
a trifle of their full weight. On an 
average this loss is one-tenth of one per 
cent., and it isa loss (by abrasion as it is 
called) which the gold exporter always 
takes into account. But the very fact 
that so severe a test—by actual weight 


is a 
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on scales —is applied by foreign bankers 
to our gold coins shows clearly and 
fully how high and constant is the real, 
intrinsic worth of the gold in the Amer- 
ican gold coins. 

The contrast with silver is marked. 
The stamp of the United States on a 
gold coin is simply evidence that there 
is in that particular piece so many 
grains of gold, whichis worth the world 
over, abroad as well as at home, the 
constant value of $20.67 per fine ounce 
whether in bullion or incoin. On the 
contrary, at the ratio of 16to 1 the sil- 
ver in a dollar ought to be worth a dol- 
lar ($1.29 per ounce for bullion) but is 
really worth but 50 cents; thus the 
commercial ratio is(say) 30to1. The 
United States coinage laws have ceased, 
in their figures and ratios, to represent 
the commercial conditions. There is no 
more reason why this nation should at- 
tempt to double the real value of silver, 
at the expense of every salaried man, 
wage-earner and savings bank depositar, 
than that it should undertake to buy all 
the wheat or all the pig iron at double 
the present prices. It is this manifest 
unwisdom which led all other commer- 
cial nations to stop the free coinage of 
silver at such extravagant valuations, 
and it is the folly of trying such an un- 
dertaking which will lead the American 
people to reject the proposals of the 
Chicago platform. 


The Taxation of Bank Stock. 


THE Appellate Division of the New 
York Supreme Court for the First De- 
partment has recently rendered a deci- 
sion in an action brought by the 7Etna 
Insurance Company, of Hartford, against 
the City of New York to recover taxes 
on bank stock owned by it illegally col- 
lected in 1887 and 1888. The action 
was based on Chap. 679 of the New 
York Laws of 1886, which imposes a 
certain tax upon fire and marine insur- 
ance companies, whether incorporated 
under the laws of New York or of any 
foreign country, and exempts the per- 
sonal property of all such insurance 
companies from any other tax. Not- 
withstanding the passage of this Act, 
the New York City assessors, in levying 
the ordinary tax upon bank stock own- 
ers in New York banks, included certain 
stock owned by the A&tna Insurance 
Company. The bank, in accordance 
with the usual custom, paid the entire 
amount assessed against the stock and 
deducted the amount from the dividends 
declared. The action brought was a 
common-law action to recover for money 
had and received. It had been previ- 
ously substantially decided that on 
the merits the bank shares held by such 
an insurance company were exempt from 
taxation under the statute in question, 
and the principal controversy in the 
case was on the question whether the 
payment wasa voluntary payment under 
a claim of right, and without mistake of 
fact. Upon this question the majority 
of the court held that the bank’sagency 
to pay the tax only existed for the pur- 
pose of paying a valid tax, and that as 
the tax imposed was illegal, the pay- 
ment of the money by the bank was not 
within the scope of its agency, and was 
not to be regarded as a voluntary pay- 
ment by the insurance company. The 
point was taken that the money received 
by the city was the money of the bank, 
and not that of the insurance company; 
but the majority of the court held that 
that money was paid from a fund which 
had been appropriated to pay dividends, 
and had thus become the property of 
the stockholders. Mr. Justice In- 
graham dissented on the ground that 
the money paid was the money cf the 
bank, and that the payment was not to 
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be regarded as a payment by the insur- 
ance company at all, and that there was 
no privity between the insurance com- 
pany and the city enabling the action to 
be maintained. We understand that 
the case will probably be appealed to 
the Court of Appeals. 


The Mercantile National Bank. 
A NEW-PRESIDENT ELECTED. 


Mr. FREDERICK B.SCHENCK was last 
week elected President of the Mercan- 
tile National Bank of this city, succeed- 
ing William P. St. John, who recently 
resigned. Mr. Schenck was born in this 
city in 1851, and was educated in the 
public schools of Brooklyn. At an 
early age he entered the office of a large 
Wall Street brokerage house, where he 
quickly passed from the lowest to the 
highest position in the office. For sev- 
eral years he was the cashier for the 
firm, and held that position during the 
panic of 1873, when his employers were 
temporarily obliged to suspend. Sub- 
sequently Mr. Schenck engaged in the 
note brokerage business, in which he con- 
tinued until invited, with Mr. St. John, 


‘in 1881, into the Mercantile National 


Bank, by George W. Perkins, who had 
just become President. Within a few 
months after Mr. Schenck entered the 
bank, he was made Assistant Cashier, 
and in 1883, when Mr. St. John was 
elected President, Mr. Schenck was 
elected Cashier. Besides being a mem- 
ber of the Chamber of Commerce, the 
Holland Society and the Hamilton Club 
of Brooklyn, Mr. Schenck is a member 
of the Executive Committee of the Civil 
Service Reform Association of Brook- 
lyn, and Treasurer of the International 
Committee of the Young Men’s Chris- 
tion Associations. For seven years he 
has been President of the Brooklyn 
Young Men's Christian Association, and 
is a well-known and highly respected 
citizen of the City of Churches. 

Charles M. Vail, one of the Directors, 
was elected Vice President of the bank, 
which place has been vacant for some 
years. Mr. Vail was born in Goshen, 
N. Y., in 1843. He received his edu- 
cation at the Farmers’ Hall Academy 
of Goshen, and when sixteen years old 
entered his father’s commission house. 
He came to New York in 1865, and for 
nearly thirty years was a member of the 
firm of John S. Martin & Company, 
wholesale produce dealers. From this 
firm he retired two years ago. He has 
been a Director of the Mercantile Bank 
for sixteen years, and when the United 
States Leather Company was organized 
a little more than two years ago, Mr. 
Vail was elected a Director but resigned 
several monthssince. He is a Director 
of the Montgomery and Erie Railroad, 
and of the National Bank of Orange 
County, Goshen, and was_ formerly 
President of the Produce Exchange of 
this city. Mr. Vail’s home is in Goshen, 
where six generations of his family 
have lived. The acting Cashier of the 
Mercantile National Bank is James V. 
Lott, who was born in New Jersey, and 
was educated at the Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, Brooklyn, where he now lives. 
For the past fourteen years he has been 
connected with the Mercantile Bank. 

The Mercantile Bank was started in 
1850, and was reorganized as a National 
bank in 1865. In 1881, when George 
W. Perkins became President, there 
was a complete reorganization of the 
bank. The bank has been more than 
successful .ever since. Its total re- 
sources, as shown by the last quarterly 
report, are about ten and three-quarter 
millions of dollars; its capital stock is 
one million, and its surplus fund and 
undivided profits amount to almost 
another million dollars. In addition to 


the late President, Mr. St. John, Vice 
President Vail and the new President, 
Mr. Schenck, the Directors include 
such well-known gentlemen as John E. 
Borne, of Borne, Scrymser Co., oil refin- 
ing; William C. Browning, of Browning, 
King & Co., manufacturers of clothing; 
George W.Crossman, of W.H. Crossman 
& Brother, coffee; Yale Kneeland, of 
Kneeland & Co., grain; Emanuel Leh- 
man, of Lehman Brothers, cotton; Seth 
M. Milliken, of Deering, Milliken & Co., 
dry-goods commission merchants; James 
E. Nichols, of Austin, Nichols & Co., 
wholesale grocers; Augustus G. Paine, 
of the New York and Pennsylvania Co., 
paper and fiber; George H. Sargent, of 
Sargent & Co., manufacturers of hard- 
ware; Isaac Wallach, of H. Wallach’s 
Sons, manufacturers of men’s furnish- 
ing goods; James M..Wentz, dry goods, 
and Richard H. Williams, of Williams 
& Peters, coal. 


Monetary Affairs. 


The universal inertia of business has 
been intensified by political excitement. 
Now that the Chicago Convention is 
over it is time for business men to take 
a calm and sensible view of the situa- 
tion. The future is not so dark as the 
innumerable weak-hearted and disap- 
pointed suppose. Indeed, the very 
struggle through which the country is 
now passing is full of promise, provided 
every honest voter exerts his full influ- 
ence for the right between now and Nov- 
ember next. Happily the issue between 
the preservation of honor and _ property 
have been so sharply drawn that there 
is little question as to the final result. 
It is true that silverism, populism and 
other isms have collectively a large fol- 
lowing; but nobody believes otherwise 
than that they will be heavily outvoted 
as soon as the consequences and mo- 
tives of these fallacies are exposed to 
the common people. We may _ be 
prepared for a campaign of unusual en- 
ergy and bitterness. Disturbances of 
more or less seriousness need cause no 
surprise; but inthe end the struggle will 
benefit the whole country, clarifying the 
political atmosphere, and giving oppor- 
tunities for reforms in legislation which 


have long been withheld. Meanwhile. 


business seems likely to be conducted 


“ona very conservative basis. The com- 


mercial and manufacturing interests are 
dissatisfied and discouraged. They have 
hoped and hoped without realization. 
Distributors have lost confidence, and 
are either taking advantage of the hold- 
ers or buying only for immediate wants. 
As a rule, it can be safely said that sup- 
plies in the hands of retailers are unusu- 
ally small. One unsatisfactory feature 
is the low prices of agricultural prod- 
ucts, which the prospects of large crops 
do not relieve. On the other hand, it 
is to be noted that railroad managers, 
who are generally good judges of the 
situation, take hopeful views of the fu- 
ture, and are looking for larger and 
more profitable traffic than last year. 
Certainly current earnings are good 
considering the many complaints of dull 
business. The fall trade will soon open 
in some lines, and any improvement in 


the political situation will, no doubt, © 


quickly result in more active and strong- 
er markets. 


Wall Street stubbornly refused to be 
frightened by the doings of the Chicago 
Convention, notwithstanding that was 
almost the sole feature of interest. Gold 
exports were renewed on a moderate 
scale, and these brought the Treasury 
reserve below the $100,000,000 mark for 
the first time since the last bond issue. 
The foreign demand for American se- 
curities was checked by the radical 
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utterances which some influential jour- 
nals took more seriously than necessary. 
As the sound money forces gather 
strength, however, Europe will soon be 
convinced that our people will keep 
faith and squelch all attempts at repu- 
diation. London, moreover, was not 
greatly disturbed; for if buying ceased 
there was a noticeable absence of for- 
eign selling. A good deal of encour- 
agement was derived from the month- 
ly report of the Agricultural De- 
partment, since all the important 
crops are reported in good condition, 
with prospects of ample yield. The 
condition of corn was reported at 92.4 
per cent. against 99.3 last year; but 1895 
was an exceptional corn year, both in 
respect to condition and yield. This 
year there is a decrease in acreage of 
1.3 per cent.; but allowing for these 
differences there is ample room for a 
satisfactory crop, weather permitting, 
anda decreased yield would be welcomed 
in many quarters if it brought better 
prices. In the Eastern markets corn is 
selling at about 33 cents, against about 
50 cents last year. The condition of 
winter wheat was reported at 75.6 
against 65.8 last year; while spring 
wheat was rated at 93.3 and 102.2 re- 
spectively. The condition of oats, rye, 
potatoes and tobacco was also better 
than in 1895; while cotton was 
reported at the unusually high 
percentage 92.5 compared with 82.3 
a year ago. For the next few 
weeks the crops will be watched with 
especial interest, and their present good 
condition affords ample satisfaction. 
Generally speaking, a hopeful feeling 
prevails in financial circles; courage is 
growing; and, while conservatism is 
necessarily the rule, the brighter out- 
look of the future is gaining recogni- 
tion. Railroad earnings are doing well, 
and seventy-three roads earned in the 
fourth week of June nearly 12 per 
cent. more than last year. The money 
market is dull, with a tendency to 


‘firmer rates. Call loans on good stocks 


are quoted 1 4@2 percent. time money, 
3%@4% for oneto six months, The 
demand for commercial paper is limited, 
and buyers are expecting better rates. 


The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks: 


July 11. *July 3. Increase. 
Loans 3477,152,900 = $476,199,300 $953,600 
Specie...... i S00 61,866,300 84,500 










+866, 306 

Legal te : ” 83,223,700 2,934,800 
Deposits 503,488,100 499,046,900 4,441,200 
Circulation. ...... 14,595,800 14,556,900 38,900 


The following shows the relation be- 






83,223,700 2,934,800 





Total reserve.. $148,109,300 145,090,000 $3,019,300 
teserve required 


ag’t deposits... 125,872,025 124,761,725 1,110,300- 

















Surpl's res’rve. $22,237,275 $2,328,275 $1,909,000 
*Five days. 

The condition of the legal reserve of 
the Associated Banks at this date of 


each of the last five years was as follows: 


Saly 60th, 1005—BUrPhOS. ....5...cciscceccccceved $53,405,300 
DUET BO, TINTS, 00 occ ccccccccccssccecsce 73, 941,375 
July 15th, 1893—Deficit. -» 4,269,100 
July 16th, 1892—Surplus « 20,207,150 
July 18th, 1891—Surplus... 18,489,675 





FOREIGN EXCHANGE. 
Messrs. Brown Brothers & Co. quot: 
actual rates as follows: 







Documentary for f 
Commercial, long. . 


GOVERNMENT BONDS. 
Government bonds were quoted as 
follows: 





Bid. Asked 
Dn chahacps eines lav usnbaedonssensesessuemaes 9% ~~ 
New 4s, Registered i 116% 
New 4s, Coupons. 116 11644 
I iin wacnaeu cswagsuncwes sek eesnRe 108% 
Rs cua dhansdaweesbncisoresackeeseeeel > 109 
OE EE 246 11234 
5s, Coupons.... -- 112% 


Currency 6s, 18% 
Currency $s, 1898... 
Currc acy 6s, 1899... 


BANK STOCKS. 
The sales of bank stocks for the week 
ending July 11th were as follows: 


American Exchange. 171 og See jeveecueen 261% 
PED si uiss os su snees = Republic. ..........0.. 148% 
SU 


CITY BANK STOCKS. 

The following table gives the ‘last 
quotations of city bank stocks, together 
with their latest sales: 





Banks. Bid. Asked. 
ere 310 cane 
American Exchange 170 i 

eae — 25 aids 
aa 2355 23 
Butchers’ and Drove 139 135 * 
Central National....... 2 122% 
Chase National... 2 450 
oS eee 295 
pe EE. sbavkiawesteseseasneh 4,000 4.200 
Orr ee 
DC ckustepessicthesonree 1 








c 5 gets 
I isncehacesnessasvescs 185 15 187% 
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Banks. Sales. Bid. Asked 
MROBOB. 20 cccccccccccccccce 202 1 206 
COMMIRORER «2.000 sco ceccccsccese 135 132 : 
orn Exchange........ 286 230 290 
sacessecsetises 136 13 
ileventh Ww ard. P15) 200 
hapabensns 255 250 25 
Fifth Avenue.. 3,025 2,950 
First National. . nee 2,850 
First National of §.1.. << oan dene 
Fourteenth Street............ 170 170 sine 
roar pone Dap ctsnteacuale 15 10 180 
85 85 
295 310 
ones 600 
112 poe 
360 
380 
165 195 
310 330 
88 9% 
157 hal 
525 540 
140 aed 
170 bieea 
120 asic 
195 dane 
185 193 
saat 140 
10 180 
132% 137% 
110 ones 
M 410 ents 
M 100 nn 
Murray Hill.... 140 maa 
Nassau......... “anes 150 
New Amsterdam. 190 eae 
New York........ 230 245 
New York County.. son 610 ae 
New York Nat. Exchange.. ~ a 
New York Produce Ex....... 120 116 
. 108 112 
120 canis 
130 142 
170 190 
180 osie 
0) 0 
235 ones 
102 110 
145 155 
Seaboard National 167 173 
Second National. 4 
Seventh National 113% 100 
Shoe and Leather ‘ 93 98 
Es scosscctsccesss . «815 280 
Southern National............ 111% 107% 115 
State of New York 107 105 
Third National 103 102 105 
Tradesmen’s.. 90 anne 
Twelfth Ward. 125 130 
| [ar 200 wR2% 
U nie Square...... - 1% 185 BEE 
United States National....-.. 205 175 AES 
Western National............. lll 110 114 
WO I acccicesccsciwnsessess sens 275 anne 
os ane ‘Government crop report 


indicates that almost without excep- 
tion all crops will be large. 


.... It is reported that a large deposit 
of anthracite coal has been discovered a 
few miles north of San Jacinto, River- 
side County, Cal. 


... The Phenix Insurance Company, 
of Brooklyn, of which George P. Sheldon 
is President, and C. C. Little, Secretary, 
has declared a semiannual dividend of 
five per cent., payable on demand. 


...-In our notice last week of the 
liquidation of the affairs of the Empire 
State Bank, we unwittingly stated that 
the liquidation was in consequence of 
the failure of the bank. It is due to the 
officers of that institution to say that the 
bank did not fail, but its affairs were 
wound up at the voluntary request of 
the stockholders. 


.... Several manufacturers of high- 
grade bicycles have sent agents abroad 
to arrange for the introduction and sale 
of wheels. There is a considerable de- 
mand, which is rapidly growing, from 
nearly all European countries, for high- 
grade wheels, and the demand is being 
met in a business-like way. The com- 
panies send representatives who are able 
to speak the language of the country, 
and the bicycles shipped are manufac- 
tured to meet the demand of the coun- 
try to which they are sent. 


... There are about 1,800 daily news- 
papers published in the United States, 
and from time to time these daily news- 
papers give full accounts of the perpetra- 
tion upon guileless innocence of the gold- 
brick game. It would hardly seem pos- 
sible that an officer of a prominent bank 
and trust company, in a flourishing city 
of the Green Mountain State, should be 
successfully taken in, and make a loan 
of money on and receive as security two 
supposed gold bricks, said to be worth 
from $25,000 to $30,000, that were really 
of value only as junk brass; yet this is 
what has just happened. 


....The quarterly report of the 
Metal Worker shows that the progress 
of the tin-plate industry in the United 
States has rapidly increased. On the 
first of July there were thirty-six black- 
plate plants in operation, and all but 
five of these both coat and roll their 
own plates. There are thirty-one other 
concerns which buy their plates and 
coat them. The production is at the 
rate of about 4,000,000 boxes a year, 
and the capacity of the plants in opera- 
tion or in process of construction is 
5,800,000 boxes a year, which is quite 
up to the amount required in this coun- 
try. 

.... The Clearing-House Asscciation 
of this city adopted a rule that on and 
after July 1st no checks, sight drafts, 
notes, bills of exchange or other items 
having on them any qualification or re- 
Sstrictive indorsement such as ‘‘ For col- 
lection’’ or ‘‘ For account of’’ should 
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be sent through the exchanges unless 
the indorsement is guaranteed by the 
bank sending them. The Clearing- 
House Associations in some other large 
cities have decided that indorsements of 
‘* For deposit,’’ ‘‘ For collection’’ and 
‘‘For account”’ are restrictive indorse- 
ments. It would be well, therefore, for 
every one making deposits in banks to 
indorse ‘‘ Pay to Bank or order.”’ 
This is simple, effective, and in accord- 
ance with the rules of the Clearing- 
House Association. 





....As reference is frequently made 
by writers upon financial subjects to the 
Gresham Law, and as the probabilities 


_ are that this reference will be frequent- 


ly made between now and November, 
we give an extract from the writings 
of Sir Thomas Gresham, who was a 
goldsmith and merchant of great re- 
nown, and who was the first to an- 
nounce this principle to English-speak- 
ing peoples. The same principle had 
been previously laid down by Coperni- 
cus, the great astronomer, and possibly 
by others in still earlier times: 

Sir THOMAS GRESHAM, 1696.—‘' When 
two sorts of coin are currentin the same 
nation of like value by denomination but 
not intrinsically |i. e.,in market value], 
that which has the least value will be cur- 
rent and the other as much as possible will 
be hoarded”’ [or melted down or exported]. 


.... Director Preston, of the Mint 
Bureau, the highest authority on the 
subject in the world, estimates that the 
world’s production of gold for the year 
1896, will be not less than $220,000, 000. 
It is expected that the United States 
will show an increase this year from 
$47,000,000 in 1895 to $50,000,000. 
The United States stands at the head 
of gold-producing countries. Consid- 
erable increases are looked for in Aus- 
tralia, South Africa and Russia. The 
estimated consumption of gold in the 
arts is about $50,000,000, leaving a bal- 
ance of $170,000,000 for money uses. 
The Mint Bureau in 1894 made the pre- 
diction that the supply of gold available 
each year for monetary uses would soon 
equal the united supply of gold and sil- 
ver available for such uses at the time 
when free coinage was suspended in 
several countries and the gold standard 
was adopted by the German Empire. 
That time has now come, 


.... The Washington correspondent 
of The Journal of Commerce sends to 
that paper a very interesting report re- 
garding the exports of American manu- 
factures for the fiscal year 1896. The 
exports for eleven months, ending May 
31st, 1896, show total exports of man- 
ufactures to the amount of $206, 591,691. 
The exports of manufactures will exceed 
by nearly 25 per cent. those of any pre- 
ceding year. The following table gives 
the figures for eleven months of the 
year named: 


ic ts of npr: Total 

YEAR. alue. P. C. of Total. Exports. 
1860 . $40,345,892 12.76 $316,242,423 
1870 .. -»- 68,279,764 15.00 455» 208, 341 
1880.. 102,856,015 12.48 $23,946, 353 
1885... 147,187,527 20.25 726,682,946 
1890... 151,102,376 17.87 845,293,828 
1891... 168,927,315 19.37 872,270,283 
1892... 158,510,937 15.61 1,015,732,011 
1893... 158,023,118 19.02 831,030,785 
1894... 183,728,808 21.14 869, 204,937 
1895... 183,595,743 23-14 79313921599 


The correspondent states that under the 
head of machinery there is an increase 
during the eleven months from $2, 120,- 
786 to $3,199,265 in the exports to the 
United Kingdom. Africa shows an in- 
crease from $653,522 to $1,192,956. 
Brazil and some other countries show a 
falling off. The total exports of iron 
and steel manufactures increased from 
$29,067,658 in 1895 to $37,337,678 in 
1896. The following table gives the ex- 
ports of leading manufacturers for the 
eleven months ending May 31st, 1895 
and 1896: 


ARTICLES. 1895. 1896. 
Agricultural implements$4,962,317 $4,684,623 





Carriages, cars, etc...... 2,221,307 2,654,731 
Copper, ingots, bars, etc.12,497,815 16,373,429 
Cotton goods............ 9,578,896 11,175,048 
IDS 5550055600001 5,165,881 4,126,607 
Manufactures of “flax, 

BEMD, ClO... 0600500. sees 1,585,205 1,702,508 
Glassware .......... cess. 849,643 979,335 
Cartridges... Bick digccverecs 1,093,757 1,135,816 
Manufactures of rubber. 1,400,362 1,704,819 
Electric and scientific ap- 

ParatUS ....-.-eeeeeeeee 1,718,897 2,318,788 
Builders’ hardware...... 4,079,330 5,046,296 
Machinery.....02.cccesee 10,475,009 13,430,836 
Locomotives........ z 3 1309 2,427,118 
Sewing machines 1,936,944 2,854,946 
Manufactures of leather. 14,439,044 18, 302, 395 
Musical instruments..... 1,038, 1384.88) 


ae 37,232 8 51,247,448 
Paper and sabsaluoaaiens 198943 2,406,391 
Soa a ares 1,172, 
Manufactures of tobacco 3. + 397939 
Manufactures of wool.,, a 931 faaar 174 
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We have been at much pains to preparea 
reliable list of bonds and fod we from 
which investors may safely choose such as 
meet them special requirements. A copy of 
the list will be sent without charge to all 
applicants. 


HARVEY FISK & SONS, 


Dealers in Government Bonds 
AND 


SELECTED SECURITIES, 


24 Nassau Street, New York. 


Vermilye & Co., 
BANKERS, 


Pine and Nassau Streets, 


NEW YORK CITY. 


Dealers in Investment Securities. 


R. L. DAY & CO., 


BANKERS. 


INVESTMENT BONDS. 


7 NASSAU sT., NEW YORK. 
40 W ATER ST., BOSTON. 


A. M. KIDDER & CO., 


BANKERS, 
18 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
Established 1865. 
MEMBERS OF NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
ALLOW : oS a ST oF DEPOSITS SUBJECT TO 
SIGHT CHECK. BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION 


STOCKS AN D eer eit HER FOR CASH OR ON 
MARGIN, AND DEA 


-wummnrceined Securities. 
A. M. KIDDER. 
H. J. MORSE. 


CHARLES D. MARVIN. 
W. M. KIDDER, 


BANKING HOUSE 
OF 


Henry Clews & Co., 


II, 13, 15 and 17 Broad St., and 35 
Wall St., New York. 


(MEMBERS OF THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE.) 


LOCAL OFFICES 
(Connected with private telegraph wire to the Head 
Office.) 
1122 Broadway and 202 Fifth 
Fifth Street ; 

487 Broadway, corner Houston St. —_ Building); 
87 Hudson Street (Mercantile Exchange Building); 
16 Court Street <opeoece City Hall), Brooklyn 

(Private Telegraph Wires to Philadelphia, 

Washington and Chicago.) 


A General Banking Business 
Transacted. 


Deposit accounts received from corporations, busl- 
ness firms and individuals subject to check on demand. 
Interest allowed on all daily balances, and credited 
monthly. 


Certificates of te ry onee, payable on demand, or 
at a fixed date bearing interest 


Dealers in U. S. Sede and Other 
Prime Investment Securities. 


Avenue, corner Twenty- 


Baltimore, 


Orders executed on the New York Stock Exchange 
for Stocks and Bonds at the usual charge of commission 
for cash, or carried on margin on favorable terms. 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. 
Government anp 


Municipal Bonds 
BOUCHT AND SOLD 


APPRAISEMENTS MADE OR QUOTATIONS 
FURNISHED FOR THE PURC nA SALE, OR 
EXCHANGE OF ABOVE SECURITIE! 


LISTS ON A PPLICATION. 


N. W. HARRIS & CO., 


BANKERS, 
15 Wall Street, New | York. 


fOUNTZE BRD 


NOTICE. : 
THE TRADERS’ NATIONAL BANK, lo- 
cated at Providence, in the State of Rhode Island, 1s 
closing up its affairs. All note-holders and others, cred- 
itors of said Association, are therefore hereby notified 
to present the notes and other claims against the Asso- 




















= for payment. EDWIN KNIGHT, Casbier. 
ted Providence, June 3th, 1896. 
_ ELECTION, 


MERCANTILE NATIONAL BANK, 
New YorK, July 7th. 1896, 
At a meeting of the Board of Directors of this bank 
held this day, Mr. Frederick B. Schenck was elected 
President of the Bank, vice Mr. William P. St. John re- 
signed, and Mr, Charles M. Vail was elected Vice Presi- 
dent, JAMES V, LOTT, Ass’t Cashier 
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THE MIDDLESEX 


1875 BANKING COMPANY 1896. 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 


Paid-Up Capital - - - $605,800. 
UN Shatin sa ctw addudes edavadwucwalsunede £150,000 


Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured by 
deposits of 1st mortgages with the Security Com- 
pany of Hartford, Conn., under Supervision 
Banking Departments, ofConn., New York, 
Mass., and Maine. Amount of issue limited 
au, CONNECTICUT TRUSTEES, 
-» ARE PERMATTED 
BY LAW TO INV EST IN THESE BONDS. 

LETTERS INVESTMENT 
CREDIT. | SECURITIES. 
BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 
BANKERS, No.59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, 


SILVER 


will buy 
Cheque Bank Cheques 


ata ratio of something more than 


nn: 
TO 1 


They are payable in 


G OL D. 


Se ej one ire aes be. aqeney of THE U. 8. CHEQUE 
BA L’d. RE Pod 7K W. PE i R Y, Manager, 40 
Bate Wall Ste 7" Yor 


Cited States 
Shlorigage & Trust Ce. 


pound 
Sterling. 


T., NEW YORK. 
oiPira gear Rey 2,000,000. 
Cae LUB © © © © 1,000,000. 


Transacts a General Trust Business. 
Takes Entire Charge of Real Estate. 
Loans Money on Bond and Mortgage. 
Issues First Mortgage Gold Bonds. 
Interest on Deposits Subject to Check. 


OFFICERS, 
George W. Young, = - © President. 
Luther Kountze,=« «© Vice-President. 
JamesTimpson, © 2d Vice-President. 
Arthur Turnbr.J,<- <= «= Treasurer. 
‘William P. Ellicott, © «© « Secretary. 
Clark Williams, Asst. Sect’y aud Treas. 





EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 
Charles D. Dickey, Jr., Gustav E. K 
ers oA ender Tr, Lather —— 
enderson, comes 
- chard A. A. Mccurdy. 
DIRECTORS. 
Samuel D. Babcock 

‘William Fadcock, Gustav FE. Kisse \ 
Dumont C. Luther Kountze, \ 
Charles D. "Bicker, Jr, Chariton T. Lewig,, 
Dana Dowsden Tierdore Morford, 
Revert A, wo. Je Richard A. McCurdy, 
Theo. a. Bavenerer, Robert CW ict 
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DIVIDENDS. 

CONTINENTAL NATIONAL BANK 
NEw York, June 26th, 1896. 


SEVENTY-FIFTH DIVIDEND. 

The Directors of this bank have to-day declared a 
semi annual dividend of THREE (3) PER CENT., free 
of tax, payable July 6th, to which date from June Wth 
the transfer books will be c ante d. 

. H. TIMPSON, Cashier. 


NATIONAL BANK OF THE REPUBLIC, 
New YORK, June 26th, 1896. 


The Board of Directors have this day declared a divi- 
dend of FOUR (4) PER CENT., free of tax, payable on 
and after Jnly ist, 1896, until which date the transfer 


books will be closed. C. H. STOUT, Cashier. 
EAST RIVER SAVINGS BANK, 
Né CHAMBERS ST 
9TH SEMIANNU AL DIVIDEND. 
New York, June Sth, 1896. 


A Dividend at the rate of FOUR P oe R CENT. per an 
num has been declared for the six months ending June 
30th upon all accounts entitled thereto, from #5 to $3,000, 
payable after July 10th, 1896. 

CDE POSITS made on or before July 7th will draw in- 
terest from July Ist. 4 

WILLIAM H. SLOCUM, President. 
CHARLES A. WHITNEY, Secretary. 


OFFICE OF THE PHENIX INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
BROOKL M N, July 13th, 1896. 
80TH DIVIDEN 
The Board of Directors have this _ wi declared a semi- 


annual dividend of Five (5) Per Cent., payable on de- 
mand at their branch office, No. 47.Cedar Street, New 
York, to stockholders of rec ord « - this date. 

Cc. TLE, Secretary. 


EIGHTY-NINTH DIVIDEND, 


HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


ASEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND OF THREE AND 


ONE-HALF (3) PER CENT. is payable on demand at 
the oftice of the Company, No. 34 Pine Street. 
CHARLES L. 
New York, July Ist, 1896. 


THE MICHIGAN CENTRAL RAILROAD 
COMPANY, 
TREASURER'S OFFICE, GRAND CENTRAL STATION, 
New York, June Mth, 1896. 
The Board of Directors of this Company have deciared 
a Dividend of TWO PER CENT. upon its Capital Stock, 
payable at this office on Saturday, the ist day of August 
next, to Stockholders of record, at 3 p.m. on Tuesday, 
the 30th day of June, at which time the Transfer Books 
will be closed. 


The books will be reopened on the morning of Thurs+ 
day, the 16th day of July next. 


D, A, WATERMAN, Treasurer, 


ROE, Secretary, 
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Commercial Affairs. 


GENERAL TRADE is exceedingly quiet, 
and buyers as a rule purchase only for 
mmediate requirements. It is quite 
likely that in sections where the politi- 
cal contest will be the sharpest this 
policy will continue for some time to 
come. Confidence at the financial cen- 
ters will, however, do much toward 
preserving stability elsewhere. A good 
many cotton mills have closed for the 
purpose of curtailing production, and 
later on buyers in this market may find 
it more difficult to secure bargains than 
now. Theiron trade is in an inanimate 
condition, unsettled questions about 
wages and the political uncertainty tend- 
ing to restrict the placing of orders. 
The tendency of pig iron is downward, 
but the makers of finished products 
continue to hold prices relatively higher 
than the raw materials. The boot and 
shoe trade, which has led in point of 

activity and prosperity forsome months 
past is now more quiet. 


(0’Neill’s 


NEW YORK. 


A BIG SALE OF 


Shirt Waists, 


15,000 of them 
AT LESS THAN HALF PRICE. 


These are some of the -money- 
saving bargains that we offer in 
women’s cool summer apparel. 


FINE PERCALE WAISTS, 


Laundered Collars and Cuffs, vari- 
ety of shades and designs, sizes 32 
to 42, 





SPECIAL 


30¢. 


Regular Price 98c. 


Fine Lawn, Percale or Dimity 
Waists, all dainty colorings, laun- 
dered collars and cuffs, sizes 32 to 

SPECIAL 


45C. 


Regular Price 1.39. 


> 


Dimity, Lawn or Percale 
Waists, handsome designs, laun- 
dered collars and cuffs, sizes 32 to 


” SPECIAL 65¢ 


Regular Price 1.79. 


Extra Fine Dimity or Lawn 
Waists, in white or dainty colot- 
ings, laundered collars and cuffs, 
self shade or combination, sizes 32 


to 42, 
SPECIAL s 
5c. 


Regular Price 2.25. 


Mail Orders Promptly Executed. 


SIXTH AVE., 20th to 2ist Sts., 


NEW YORK. 
TRAVEL, SUMMER RESORTS, ETC. 


FOR HEALTH AND PLEASURE 
GO TO THE 


Catskill Mountains. 


The Ulster & Delaware R.R. Summer Book 
for 1896, descriptive of this popular Summer 
Resort, is now ready, and will be sent to any 
address on receipt of six cents postage. 

N. A. SIMS, 
Gen’! Passenger Agent, 
RONDOUT, N. Y. 








THE INDEPENDENT 


Insurance. 
What is Life Insurance? 


[TenTH ARTICLE.] 


NEAR the middle of the seventeenth 
century a Neapolitan, Lorenzo Tonti, 
introduced a scheme of speculation in 
human life, by which each member made 
a single contribution toa common pool, 
the division of which became contingent 
upon the duration of the respective 
lives. The income of the fund was usu- 
ally divided among the members, altho 
it could be accumulated a while, by 
agreement; the life chosen might be 
that of the subscriber, or he could 
nominate some other person instead, 
with or without that person’s knowl- 
edge. With the death of a member or 
of his nominee, the share reverted to 
the pool, so that, as the end approached, 
the returns and the stake grew larger, 
until the last survivor enjoyed, for a lit- 
tle mockery of time, an enormous money 
reward. 

An interesting example, in fiction, of 
the intense anxiety in a waiting battle 
of this kind may be found, by any one 
who cares to read a well-written tale, in 
‘The Great Tontine,’’ by Hawley Smart. 
An example, infact, of this speculation 
was in the Tontine Hotel, which for 
many years stood facing the college 
green in New Haven, and in the Ton- 
tine Building, No. 88 Wall, which used 
to stand at the corner of Walland Water 
Streets; in each of these cases the last 
life passed and the matter was closed 
some years ago. 

This idea reappeared in life insurance, 
in the Tontine, so familiar by the name. 
All entrants at a given time were to be 
grouped into a class by themselves (of 
course at the same age), the class to 
stand a fixed term of years. All policies 
maturing by death during the term were 
to be paid at face value, without addi- 
tion or deduction; all accumulations were 
to be held, and all dividends deferred; 
all policies lapsed by non-payment of 
premium were to return nothing, being 
forfeited to the fund. This was the 
original or full Tontine; later, modifi- 
cations were made, the forfeiture ex- 
tending only to the dividend accumula- 
tions instead of to the entire policy. 

The expediency, and even the moral- 
ity, of the Tontine has been hotly 
debated. Even in its early and severe 
form the insurance existed, and the 
estate of one who died within the term 
received a large return; but he took 
risks on his pertinacity and pecuniary 
ability—that was just the point. It is 
said that the Tontine principle offers 
rewards to the long-lived, and that it 
tendsto encourage holding out. But if 
this plea is pushed too far it becomes 
self-destructive; for only in the degree 
that the members do not die and do 
not hold out can there be any special 
advantage to the persistent survivors. 

We do not undertake, however, to 
pass upon the morality of this scheme. 
It does unquestionably appeal to the 
speculative spirit; nevertheless—pro- 
vided it is distinctly understood at the 
beginniag—we are unable to see any 
unfairness in it. Whether it is expedi- 
ent for his particular case, each man 
must decide for himself. Those who 
are not convinced that their chances 
for longevity are good will naturally, 
as already said, choose the lowest-priced 
forms. 

There has undeniably been a change 
in the method of approach and in the 
motives appealed to, and to this change 
must be attributed most of the prodig- 
ious advance in business done during 
the last dozen years. To ask a man, 
for the sake of his dependents, to part 


with money which, by the contract, he 
is never to see again, is certainly a 
harder task than to come to him with 
what proclaims itself a good business 
investment; human nature being as it is, 
which is the more agreeable approach 
admits no doubt. Nevertheless, the 
honest way is the best way. lf the nat- 
ure of insurance has been correctly 
stated in these articles, it follows that 
money cannot be ‘‘made’’ out of it. 
One cannot eat his cake and have it. A 
policy on property cannot produce a 
profit, whether the owner is incendiary 
or not, unless there is an over-insur- 
ance. While it is perfectly true that the 
final yield on a life policy may equal the 
premiums compounded at a fair rate, 
and that therefore it may _ be 
(rather loosely) described as a 4 
per cent. investment, it is still 
true that nobody can put out the same 
money as an investment on interest and 
as payment for a policy on his life. To 
secure the largest possible result, he 
should die as soon as the policy is paid 
for and delivered, getting thus the 
maximum return, and (if you choose) 
an ‘‘investment’’ of the premium com- 
pounded at some appallingly high rate; 
if he lives out a reasonable term, his 
‘investment ’’ profits must come out of 
a speculative plan by which others have 
lost. ; 

For an insurance company is not a 
producer, nor an operator, nor in ‘‘ busi- 
ness.”’ It gathers together vast sums, 
and iflaw and usage permitted it to go 
into large operations, say in stocks or in 
real estate, it might realize large profits 
for its members and carry out the invest- 
ment idea; or it might realize some- 
thing else. Its function is in fact to 
receive, hold, put out at safe increase 
and redistribute; it is a trust, and is 
within narrow limits, with no resources 
except the contributions of its members. 

It has been charged that the Tontine 
is a device to conceal the decrease of 
dividends, since those are accumulated 
during the stipulated period and time is 
thus gained. That isan effect, and the 
enormous surpluses of some companies 
represent dividends thus accumulated; 
whether that was a motive we do not 
assume to say. Under the process 
there has been an extraordinary and 
senseless competition for rank in point 
of new business, happily less intense 
now than formerly. Under it has gradu- 
ally come in rebate, and, with singular 
fatuity, companies have been straining 
every nerveto get new members, with 
very little care, seemingly, about re- 
taining old ones. The ratio of lapses 
has become portentous—partly because 
men have been forced in, overpersuaded 
in, even hited to go in; expectations 
have been raised which could not pos- 
sibly be realized, and a class of ‘‘ round- 
ers’’ has even been created. But this 
evil will bring its own cure, partly by 
reaction from its own excesses, partly 
by restoring insurance to its status as 
insurance, and partly by restoring the 
former basis of compensation which 
gave agents as much interest in retain- 
ing a member as in getting one. 
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Insurance Items. 


GEorGE H. Burpick, Secretary of 
the Phoenix Fire Insurance Company, 
of Hartford, died last week at Heidel- 
berg, Germany, while he and his son 
were traveling through Europe on a 
few months’ vacation. Mr. Burdick 
entered the employ of the Pheoenix In- 
surance Company in 1860, and for effi- 
cient and valuable service was made 
Assistant Secretary of the company in 
1867, and in 1888 was promoted to the 
secretaryship, which position he has 
since held. He was an exceedingly 
valuable officer of the Phoenix for 
twenty vears, and was recognized as a 
very able fire insurance underwriter. 


.... The showing made by the Home 
Insurance Company, of New York, in its 
eighty-sixth semiannual statement, is a 
very creditable one indeed. The com- 
pany have increased their assets, which 
now stand at $9,990,187.51, and their 
net surplus has been increased during 
the past six months $137,000, now stand- 
ing at $1,956,539.94. The regular semi- 
annual dividend of five per cent. has 
been declared. 





INSURANCE. at 


1851. 1896. 
THE 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Massachusetts Laws protect the policy 
holder. 





JOHN A. HALL, President. 
H. M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


ONE OF THE OLDEST 


life insurance companies in the 
United States is the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company, of New 
York. This year upward of sixty 
thousand families will receive the 
proceeds of its policies. A won- 
derful record indeed! Send tothe 
company for its literature. 


FIVE YEARS’ INCOME. 


is said to be about the amount of insurance a 
man ought to take on his life. In case of his 
death that will give his family time to fit 
themselves to face the world without disadvan- 
tage. But he should be sure to take a policy in 
asafe, enterprising and well-managed institu- 
tion, such as the Union Central Life Insurance 
Company of Cincinnati, O. 
THE UNION CENTRAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


AMERICAN 
— 2 FIRE 
ax INSURANCE 

, COMPANY, 

Philadelphia. 
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Reserve for reinsurance and all other claims. 1,600,466 64 
Surplus over all Liabilities...........-.+++++++ 309,117 89 








TOTAL ASSETS, Jan, Ist, 1896, $2,409,584 53 
THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President. 


THIRTY-SIXTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


OF THE 


HOME 


Life Insurance Company, 


No. 256 Broadway, New York, 
JANUARY {st, 1896. 


Total Admitted Assets..-.......--.-..eeeeeeeeee 


A Ry are at Sree $8,981,874 35 


Total liabilities, including value of all Dividend Endowment Accumulations and out- 
standing Policy obligations, as per Certificate of the New York Insurance Depart- 


ment, 4% 


Surplus on the basis of Admitted Assets.--- 


eee PCECCCOCCCCCCCreeeerrrerrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrre rire rere eee eee) 


$7,947,665 08 


fata SR 7 eR $1,034,209 27 





OFFICERS: 
GEORGE E. IDE, President. 


WILLIAM M. ST. JOHN, Vice President. 


WILLIAM A. MARSHALL, Actuary. 





ELLIS W. GLADWIN, Secretary. 
FRANK W. CHAPIN, Medical Director. 


WILLIAM G. LOW, Counsel. 
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Old and Young. 


The Siren. 


BY LAURA E, RICHARDS, 


I AM the Siren! on the rocks I sit, 
And watch the sea, as did those maids 
of old; 
No beauty have I, to be proud of it, 
No wanton eyes, nor locks of lavish 
gold. 
My arms of steel clasp close the savage 
rock; 
Silent I brood, when skies are cléar 
and fair; 
Silent when break the surges, shock on 
shock, 
And when the storm drives hurtling 
through the air. 
But when the fog, with dropping veil on 
veil, 
Wraps every crag and tooth of naked 
stone, 
Hides every ledge that glimmered wet 
._and bare, 
Then through the treacherous masking 
soft and pale 
My mighty voice blows out supreme, 
alone, 
Crying to all the ships ‘‘ Beware! be- 
ware!”’ 


Garpiner, Me. 


One Little “ Cracker.” 
BY E. S. TRAYMORE. 
«‘H1! you! that! 
Can’t you see that they’re shakey? Keep 
away, or you'll get hurt!’’ shouted the 


Keep away from 


station agent roughly, as he glanced 
out of hisdusty and cobwebbed window 
toward a decidedly uncertain-looking 
heap of orange boxes, all packed with 
fruit ready for shipment, which filled 
nearly one end of the platform. ‘I 
declare,’’he continued, turning toward 
a friend who had strayed into’ the 
office, ‘‘ it’s enough to make one’s hair 
turn gray—the carelessness of some of 
those darkies. That lot came yester- 
day evening after I had closed up, and 
the fellow just tossed one box anyway 
upon another—so that they stayed just 
where they happened to land. I'll give 
him a roasting when he comes for the 
bills, for he’s no right to be so careless. 
They might fall over and hurt some- 
body.’’ 

‘Can't you make him pile them up 
as they should be?” 

‘Oh, it’s hardly worth while; for 
they go off this noon, by the freight. 
I’ve kept a sharp lookout, tho, for they 
are a nervous-looking lot. Mr. Jones 
would give that darky great guns if he 
saw how he had left them.”’ 

‘*Who’s the young one you frighten- 
ed off?"’ 

‘“‘That’s Widow Waycross’s_ kid. 
Not quite right, they say. That’s the 
third time I’ve run her out this morning. 
She comes down here to sell flowers, 
and mighty pretty ones she brings, too. 
Winter peopie buy them.’’ 

‘‘Train late, to-day ?’’ inquired a fat 
gentleman, walking up to the ticket 
window and leaning against the broad 
shelf. 

‘“No, sir; it’s on time,’’ replied the 
agent, pleasantly, as he thrust his soft 
felt hat still further back upon his head, 
and ran his fingers through the remark- 
ably curly bang which surmounted his 
forehead. 

‘‘That is surprising,’’ said the gen- 
tleman. ‘‘I’ve been in Florida off and 
on for eight years, and it’s a rare thing 
to have a train come when it is due.’’ 

‘«Oh! it happens once in a while,’’ 
replied the agent, leaning easily against 
the office chair for support; for nearly 
every man in Florida, sooner or later, 
falls unconsciously into the habit of 
backing up against some object as a 
brace, as soon as he stands quiet, ready 
for talking. 


THE INDEPENDENT 


The gentleman spread his arms upon 
the shelf, locked his fingers loosely, 
then stood looking vacantly at nothing. 
The agent yawned, stretched, then 
turned his head lazily toward the tick- 
ing telegraph instrument and listened, 
without altering his position. 

‘«She’ll be here in fifteen minutes,”’ 
he remarked, with a drawl. ‘‘Just 
leaving Mayland.’”’ 

At that moment there came a queer 
low rumble. Then the rumble grew 
louder and turned into a roar, and 
through the window, the fat gentleman 
and the agent saw that the tall pile of 
swaying boxes had at last lost their 
slender apology for a balance, and 
were falling and sliding, with many a 


crash and bang upon both platform and 
track. 


‘‘Just what I expected!’’ exclaimed 
the agent, as, quickly locking the office 
door, he hastened to the scene. ‘‘ Hel- 
lo, there, boys! Lend a hand here, 
won't you, and help clear the track! 
Lively now! Quarter apiece!’ 

The few stragglers about the station 
—only too glad of some excitement in 
their quiet, monotonous lives—sprang 
forward, and showed the activity lying 
dormant beneath the lazy exteriors by 
plunging eagerly into the work of re- 
moving the débris. 

Close to the edge of the platform lay 
a basket partly crushed, and its con- 
tents—roses, such as the warmth and 
glow of a semi-tropical climate only can 
produce—lay scattered upon the sand 
beside the track, and were at first tram- 
pled, unnoticed, beneath the coarse 
shoes of the men. 

‘‘That’s Widder Waycross’s  gal’s 
truck,’’ said one of the men, suddenly. 
‘‘Where is she? I see her standin’ 
‘longside jes’ a moment sence. Mr. 
Andrews, where's the gal? Look here! 
Ain't this her stuff ?"’ 

The agent started, for a sudden fear 
entered his mind. 

‘«Didn’t she go off? 
Who saw her last ?”’ 

‘I see her standin’ here ’’— 

‘«Ya-as, jes’ along here’ bouts.’’ 

‘Off with those top ones! Never 
mind the track! Quick! Run ’em off 
anyway—only get down to the bottom 
of the pile !’’ 

All hands worked with a will; and 
even the fat gentleman forgot his size, 
and was as nimble as a boy. The heap 
was soon lowered, for the boxes were 
tossed here and there—anywhere; on 
to the track, into the sand, along the 
platform—anywhere, to get them out of 
the way. ; 

‘*Look out! What’s that! Heav- 
ens! It’s her hand! Careful, careful 
now! Off with those, that side! Gen- 
tly, gently! My God! See! The 
poor, poor child !’’ 

Ah, poor child indeed! Pressed 
against the hard, unyielding ties and 
rail, lay the limp and unconscious form 
of the little feeble-minded ‘‘cracker’’ girl 
—a most piteous sight. Blood oozed 
from between the half-open lips, and 
ran slowly down the livid face. One 
leg and foot lay crushed into only a 
shapeless semblance of what they once 
had been, and the slender body was 
strangely bent, as tho the spine were 
broken. The grimy hands still clasped 
a bunch of magnificent Maréchal Niel 
roses, unharmed, each petal as perfect 
as tho freshly picked ! 

A shrill whistle, then a series of them, 
and the men who were standing upon 
the track stepped out of the way of the 
on-coming train. The engineer saw the 
pile of boxes and the small group, and 
stopped the train before it reached the 
platform. f 

‘Hello !’’ he shouted, as he and the 
smoke-blackened fireman leaned out of 


Quick, men! 


the cab window. ‘‘Run over a cow 
with your bicycle, hey? What's all that 
rubbish doin’— See here! What's the 
matter? Somebody killed? Who? Child?’’ 
and a little of the color left the ruddy 
face, as, after leaping from the engine, 
he stood beside the body, and a thought 
of his own little girl, safe at home, came 
to him. 

‘‘Joe! See if there’s a doctor 
aboard!’’ shouted the conductor, mo- 
tioning toabrakeman. ‘‘ Pretty rough, 
I declare! She was all the old lady 
had to keep her alive, they say. She 
was bright enough in some ways, let ’em 
talk as they may. Perhaps she'll come 
too, after all. It’s plaguey hard for any 
one to die in Florida.’’ 

Just then a quiver passed over her 
slight frame, and a low, gasping moan, 
almost too faint to be heard, came from 
between the blood-stained lips. 

‘« She’s alive !"’ 

‘«No—she’s dying!’’ 

‘«Stand aside there, for the doctor,”’ 
called out the conductor; and the group 
instantly made way for the newcomer 
who appeared in response to the brake- 
man’s hasty summons. 

After a short silence, broken only by 
the hot, tiresome panting of the engine 


‘and the low whispers of the lookers-on, 


the physician arose from his kneeling 
position. 

‘« Nothing can be done,’’ he said, in a 
low voice. ‘‘ The child is dead.’’ 


During the succeeding hour the cor- 
oner arrived, and rendered his verdict. 
Permission was given for the removal 
of the body, the track was speedily 
cleared, and the train went on its way. 

A wagon was then driven up to the 
end of the platform, and backed up to 
receive its light burden, which lay—a 
pitiful little heap—upon the station 
floor, screened from the bright glare of 
daylight and the sympathetic but in- 
quisitive eyes of the bystanders by only 
a makeshift covering, two large news- 
papers, wide-spread as possible. The 
crowd, now much increased in size, 
gathered about the open door to witness 
the removal. A woman came forward 
as the driver stooped to raise the body. 
As he quickly jerked aside the news- 
paper, altho with no intentional rough- 
ness, she said, abruptly: 

‘‘Jim! who's a-goin’ 
grandam ?”’ 

‘«S’ pose I has got ter do the job,’’ he 
muttered; ‘‘leastwise, no one’s a-layin’ 
out ter go ‘long, I reckon.”’ 

‘‘T’ll go, Jim,”’ she said, firmly. 

‘«Thanky, Jen,’’ he whispered, giving 
her a grateful glance. ‘‘ You’s a pow’- 
ful good woman. It'll help a heap 
sight. You’s lost a young un a while 
sence, and kin fee//”’ 

‘¢Oh, Jim, don’t!’’ 

The man again stooped—this time 
more gentle in his movements—and the 
woman whispered a few words to him. 
He stopped, looked half-doubtfully at 
her, then nodded, and left the room. 
Several of the crowd followed, curious 
to know what he intended to do. 

Leaping from the platform he walked 
to the hammock close by, and, reaching 
up, pulled down great armfuls of the 
long, ever-swaying Spanish moss, which 
he brought to the wagon. This he 
carefully spread upon the uneven floor, 
heaping it a little higher at one end to 
form a kind of pillow or cushion. The 
bystanders silently assisted, and, when 
all was ready, Jim again returned to the 
waiting room. This time he reappeared 
carrying, with the assistance of another 
man, the dead body of the little 
‘«cracker’’ girl. 

They laid her gently down upon the 
soft, yielding moss; and the woman un- 
tied her coarse cotton apron and placed 


ter tell her 
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it softly over the face. The driver 
mounted his seat, the woman climbed 
up beside him, and the mule was just 
starting in obedience to the command, 
when the coroner called out: 

‘‘Hold on, Jim! Here comes Mr. 
Mattison, the superintendent, on a 
handcar. I heard that he was visiting 
just below here. Drive around to the 
other side into the shade, and wait 
there.”’ 

The gaping crowd rushed to the track, 
all eager for fresh excitement, and, pro- 
pelled by two stout Negroes, the hand- 
car came rapidly up to the station. 

‘‘What’s this?’’ inquired the super- 
intendent, as he stepped upon the plat- 
form. ‘‘I heard, down below here, 
where I happened to be staying, of this 
accident. Where’s Andrews ?’’ 

The agent came forward, looking both 
sullen and alarmed, as he met his supe- 
rior’s searching glance. 

‘«Come into the waiting room, and 
tell me the whole story,’’ began Mr. 
Mattison, leading the way toward the 
building. 

‘*One moment, 
the coroner. 
the body first ? 


please,’’ interposed 
‘‘Hadn’t you better see 
It should not remain 


here any longer, you know. It is in the 
wagon outside now.”’ 
‘*Yes, yes! to be sure,’’ replied Mr. 


Mattison, quickly. ‘‘ Where is it ?”’ 

The three men went around the out- 
side of the station to the place where 
the wagon was standing. Shortly after 
the wagon drove away, and the men re- 
turned to the waiting room, shutting 
and locking the doors in the faces of 
the disappointed crowd. 

‘‘The superintendent went to the 
tank fora long drink of ice-water be- 
fore he proceeded with his investigation. 

‘«It is horrible!’ he muttered; ‘‘and 
all the worse for the carelessness which 
caused it. Now, Mr. Andrews, tell 
your story.”’ 

He waited patiently until the agent 
had finished. 

‘‘ Your own story is evidence enough 
against you,’’ he said, sharply. ‘‘ You 
knew that that pile of boxes was unsafe. 
You are to blame for not making good 
that Negro’s carelessness, so long as 
you have the responsibility of position 
as agent. It was your duty to do it. 
You haven't lived long enough, An- 
drews, to know that the only reason the 
world gets along as well as it does, is 
because one-half the people have to 
spend most of their time in looking out 
for and warding off the troubles which 
would happen through the brutal heed- 
lessness of the other half. You will 
find it very often necessary, especially 
in positions of trust, to look after other 
people’s business as well as your own. 
Now, why did you not move that heap 


. yourself, or hire some of those loafers 


to do it—eh ?”’ 

‘“‘I did look out for it, sir,’’ 
mered the distressed agent. 
the girl away several times.”’ 

‘‘What good does talking do, young 
man? Isn’t an ounce of prevention 
worth more than,a pound of cure? 
Men must ac¢, not talk. You might 
just as well have thought the danger, 
for all the good talking did. You 
should not have rested one moment un- 
til you saw that the risk was remedied."’ 

‘« But, sir, they were all going off by 
freight at noon, and—and’’— 

‘« That doesn’t alter the fact that they 
were unsafe, does it—eh? Or that the 
girl was killed by their falling, does it— 
eh? Orthat this wouldn’t have hap- 
pened had you been earning your forty 
dollars a month honestly, would it—eh? 
Mr. Andrews, you are dismissed. Close 
up your accounts at once. The substi- 
tute will be here at noon, That is all.’’ 


stam- 
“«T warned 


George Andrews, without a particle 
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of color in his face, turned away in si- 
lence, and entered the little ticket office. 

‘“Mr. White,”’ said Mr. Mattison, 
turning to the coroner, ‘‘ what verdict 
shall you return ?”’ 

‘« Accidental cause,’ 
oner. 

Mr. Mattison made no comment, but 
glanced at his watch. 

‘«Have the people to whom this girl 
belongs any money ?’’ he inquired, after 
an interval of silence. 

‘«The passengers on the train made 
up a purse of over two hundred dollars 
for them—or, rather, for the poor old 
grandmother, who is about the only rel- 
ative she had.”’ 

‘‘Here are fifty dollars more, which 
may be of some use,’’ continued Mr. 
Mattison, as he slowly counted out the 
amount. ‘‘I don’t know of anything 
that has ever made me feel so deeply 
the terrible effect of indifference for 
other people’s safety. Who has the 
money in charge ?’’ 

‘«It was put into my hand.,’’ replied 
the coroner. ‘‘Many, many thanks 
for your generous addition, sir. Now I 
must drive over to Widow Waycross’s. 
Shall I take you along ?”’ 

‘‘Why, yes; I believe I will go. Per- 
haps we may both be of some service, 
and J have an hour or two to spare. 
Can you get me_ back here _ before 
noon ?”’ 

‘“«Yes. Come this way, for my horse 
is standing close by.’’ 

The two men drove quickly away, 
and were soon lost to sight in the dense 
growth of hammock. The hot sun beat 
down upon the platform; the telegraph 
instrument clicked unnoticed, and 
George Andrews sat apparently buried 
deep in his accounts, paying no heed to 
the curious eyes of the wondering idlers 
gathered outside the window. 

The agent was at heart a_ well-mean- 
ing young fellow, and the sharp but just 
words of the superintendent, followed 
so closely by the dismissal—all coming 
so soon after his own terrible heartache 
over the tragedy he had that morning 
witnessed—had combined to make him 
realize, as never before, the seriousness 
of real life, and its unalterable, ever- 
present duties. 

‘*T will not let this break me up,”’ he 
whispered over and over again to him- 
self; ‘‘I will take it as a lesson—a life- 
long lesson—one never to be forgotten, 
so help me, God!’’ : 


Way It Rained One Saturday. 


BY FLORENCE KENDRICK COOPER, 


replied the cor- 


Up rose the Sun one summer day, 
All radiant with smiles; 

He sped upon his golden way 
With warm and winsome wiles. 


He peered in Stanley’s casement wide— 
First sparkling o’er the lawn— 

‘*Wake up! ’tis four o’clock!’’ he cried; 
‘* The day will soon be gone! 


‘* An hour I’ve traveled fast and far, 
To find you sleeping still; 

I’ve gleamed on many a waning star, 
O’er many a dusky hill. 


‘*My chariot waits, my bugles blow— 
Come! if you’ll mount with me, 

I’ll guide you where the shadows grow, 
And where the cloudlets flee; 


‘« The birds and flowers are all astir, 
I touched them as I passed; 

Awake! awake! my drowsy sir— 
The Dark is following fast!” 


Young Stanley heard but heeded naught, 
He turned him to the wall 

And murmured in his sleep: ‘‘I thought 
I heard a Red-wing call; 


‘* If Jessamine would shut out the light 
Then I could sleep till noon; 

It scarce can be mid-hour of night— 
Yonder’s the rising moon.”’ 


The Sun’s bright radiance slowly fades, 
He turns from Stanley’s eyes, 

He gathers all his darkest shades 
And hastens to the skies; 


He sadly veils his face all day ;— 
When Stanley rose at last, 

The air was dark, the sky was gray, 
The rain was falling fast. 
Rocuester, N, Y. 
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Whitey Durkin’s Baby Farm. 


BY JOHN BENNETT. 


THERE was one of the boys in the 
Clark Street tenement district whose 
name was Durkin. ‘‘ Whitey’’ Durkin 
the boys called him on week-days, from 
the color of his hair; but on Sunday, 
when he went to the State Street mis- 
sion, which was not very often, his 
brother answered to the name of ‘‘ Dur- 
kin, William,’’ and he to that of ‘‘ Dur- 
kin, J.”’ 

What the J. stood for was more than 
he knew himself. ‘‘ Whitey, I guess,’’ 
he said, when asked by Superintendent 
Daniels. 

‘* But J. does not stand for Whitey.’’ 

“‘It don’t? Well, that don’t make 
noodds. They always has a letter like 
that in front of a name for style, and 
J's as good as any of the rest, I guess. 
You can put me down as J. Durkin and 
call me Whitey for short.”’ 

He was not a pretty boy, this Whitey 
Durkin. He could hardly have been 
called the best-looking boy in a room 
by himself. He was undersized and 
dirty, he and his clothes. His mouth 
was too large and his nose crooked, and 
his hollow collar bones showed where 
the buttons were gone from his shirt. 
He often swore, and altogether was not 
good. 

It was about five o’clock one hot 
afternoon in July, and the rancid smell 
of dirty gutters, wash-water and garbage 
barrels in Handy Alley was very bad. 

Whitey sniffed as he turned the Clark 
street corner and knocked the ashes 
from the stub-end of some one’s else 
cigaret which he had found in the gut- 
ter. ‘‘Phew!’’ said he; ‘‘that’s no 
flower garden, that ain’t! It’s most 
near as rank as the Fish Creek dumps. 
If Terry Murphy don’t flush the gutters 
soon, I guess I'll have to move.”’ 

He and his brother had been sleeping 
on Joe Aaron’s rag-bales in the entry 
back of the second-floor landing in Mur- 
phy’s tenement since March, and at their 
best rag-bales in July are not sweet, if 
they are free. 

‘*Betsy Kool’s been took,’’ called 
Nance Ireland, slowly shifting the baby 
around to her other hip and leaning 
against the house with her hot cheek 
against the damp wall. 

‘‘Full?’’ asked Whitey, crossing the 
alley. 

‘‘No; she’s got the fever.’ 

‘«Bet it kills her,’’ puffed Whitey, 
cheerfully; ‘* she’s a reg’lar wreck.’’ 

‘‘She fell in the street in front of 
McGahan’s place,’”’ said Nance, with a 
sigh of relief, straightening up her tired 
back and stretching her arms; for 
Whitey had taken the baby and was 
blowing smoke into his dirty little ear, 
to the baby’s great delight. ‘‘ Poppy 
he said she was full; but Miss Carris, 
from the settlement, she come along and 
rung up the amberlance; an’ the doctor 
he said she was up to a hunderd an’ 
six.”’ 

A door banged behind them, letting 
out a smell of boiled cabbage, onions, 
coffee and fried pork. 

«« Nance—Nance !’’ 
woman's voice. 

«« What ?”’ 

‘«Stop your everlastin’ gabbing and 
come to supper right off.’’ 

Whitey sauntered on. 

There was atin can on the landing at 
the top of the outside stairs. Hekicked 
it over against the dead wall with a 
clank. As it clattered down the alley 
a stray cat bounced from behind a slop- 
keg and ran. ‘Yi! yi!’’ shouted 
Whitey; but there was nothing to 
throw. He looked up et the hot, red 
sunlight shining over the dusty roofs, 


shrilled a tired 





tossed the stub of his cigaret over the 
railing and stepped inside. 

The entry was dark and hotter than 
outdoors, and the smell of the drain and 
the old rags was overpowering. Whitey 
wiped the sweat from his forehead. 

_“TIf Iwas a chunk of dough,”’ said 
he, ‘‘ I'd be a loaf of bread mighty soon 
in here—them rag-bales’s hot as a grid- 
dle. I guess me and Billy’ll have to 
camp in the board yard.”’ 

He drew a long_breath and lifted the 
shirt on his breast for coolness’ sake, as 
he turned away, when there came a 
weak beating on the panels of the rick- 
ety door at the further end of the hall. 

Whitey started with a queer look. 
‘It’s Betsy Kool’s kid,*’ said he. 

‘‘T wants my mommy !’’ wailed a thin 
baby voice. 

‘‘ Well, you won’t get her!’’ muttered 
Whitey. 

‘‘Mommy—Mommy,’’ quavered the 
reedy voice; ‘‘I wants mine supper!”’ 

‘*Now you're shoutin’!’’ said Whitey, 
with a grim smile. ‘‘It ain’t you're 
mommy that you want, it’s your blessed 
little inside full of victuals ; that’s what’s 
the matter with you !’ 

He walked down the hall and tried 
the door. It was locked and the key 
was gone. 

‘‘T wants mine supper-r-r-r!’’ wailed 
the child, hearing the rattle of the 
knob. 

‘«That ain’t no surprise,’’ chuckled 
Whitey; ‘‘so do I.”’ 

The baby began to cry. 

‘‘Here, you little Dutch foghorn,’’ 
cried Whitey, sharply; ‘‘shut up that 
hullabaloo—see ?”’ 


At the sound of the strange voice the 


baby’s wail stopped for a gasp or two, 
and then began again. Whitey tore the 
last strip of sweat-leather out of his tat- 
tered hat in deep thought, and twirled 
it on his finger. Then he threw it down 
the hall and rapped loudly upon the 
door. ‘‘Say, kid,’’ he cried, as the wail 
died down; ‘‘ get away from that door— 
d’ye hear ?’’ 

There was a pattering of scared feet 
inside. 

Whitey braced his shoulders against 
the opposite wall and, raising one foot 
to the level of the lock, gave a swift, 
flat-footed kick with all his might. The 
hasp gave way, and the door swung 
open. 

The only furniture was a_ broken- 
backed chair, with three legs, that 
leaned against the wall, and a rusty 
stove, from which the pipe had fallen, 
covering half the floor with soot. The 
bed was but a pile of musty rags, in the 
middle of which was a little hollow 
where the baby had been sleeping. 
This, however, was nothing to Whitey 
Durkin. 

On a rough shelf in the corner was a 
broken fork, a few lumps of coarse 
brown sugar in a torn paper sack, a tin 
mustard can half full of common salt, 
and a strong smell of ‘recent codfish; 
but nothing more. 

The baby was huddling in the corner, 
watching his strange visitor with big, 
scared eyes. 

‘Come here, Colonel,’’ said Whitey, 
holding out his hands; but the baby 
would not move. 

“IT won't bite,’’ 
‘« Come here.”’ 

“I wants my mommy.’’ Whitey 
looked up at the broken ceiling, whis- 
tling softly. The baby’s underlip trem- 
bled: ‘‘An’ I wants mine supper!’’ The 
boy’s eyes dropped to the empty shelf. 
‘“‘I wants mine supper-r-r!’’ wailed 
the child, piteously. 

Whitey thrust his hands deep into his 
trousers’ pockets: ‘‘ That’s just what 
you said before, Colonel,’’ said he; 
‘but I don’t seem to see the supper.”’ 


laughed Whitey. 
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The baby threw back its head and 
fairly howled. 

‘Oh, here, here, here, you little 
chunk of Dutchness,’’ cried Whitey, 
desperately ; ‘‘stop that row and I'll 
get you some supper.’’ Where he was 
going to get it he did not exactly know; 
but it sounded just as well to the baby. 
«« Stop your mouth with this till I come 
back—see ?’’ and, pulling the sack from 
the shelf, Whitey popped a lump of 
sugar into the youngster’s half-open 
mouth. 

‘Here, Schneider,’’ he cried, darting 
into the dirty little grocery on Clark 
Street, ‘‘get a move on you—see? 
Gimme two cents’ worth of butter 
crackers, and two cents’ worth of that 
yeller cheese under the glass, and a 
cent’s worth of stripedy stick candy; 
and don’t be all day about it either.’’ 
As he spoke he planked down five sticky 
pennies with the air of a king. 

The fat grocer slowly rustled the 
creamy crackers into a paper bag, hum- 
ming a slow tune all the while, like a 
great cat purring. Then he slowly lifted 
the bell-glass, letting out a sharp smell 
of the strong cheese through the little 
shop, and with a stout knife slowly cut 
a thin slice. Then slowly—for he did 
everything slowly—he dived into the 
deep candy jar with his fat, red fingers, 
humming his slow tune. 

When he turned again to the counter 
there stood Whitey, leaning on his rag- 
ged elbows just where he had left him 
standing. But there was a shrewd twin- 
kle in the corner of the street boy’s 
eye; and when he reached the upstairs 
room again he had a pocket half-full of 
prunes and raisins, two gingersnaps, 
some sour cherries, a pretzel and a very 
soft banana, besides the things he had 
bought; and his conscience never so 
much as quavered. ‘‘If you can’t find 
the bush you've got to pick ’em off the 
box,’’ said he, wiping the sweat-drops 
from his forehead with a flip of his 
grimy fingers, and deftly spreading a 
rumpled page of newspaper out on the 
floor. 

Things were happening too fast for 
the baby. He sucked away on the last 
fag-end of his sugar lump and stared 
like a little owl. 

‘There, mistopher,’’ said Whitey, 
catching the bewildered child up in his 
wiry arms and plumping him down at 
one side of the paper. . ‘‘ This is South 
Park, and we're a Sunday picnic— 
see ?”’ 

The baby’s eyes were wide and wider. 
He stopped sucking sugar long enough 
to murmur: ‘‘Me do’ know who you 
is!"’ 

‘¢What!’’ ejaculated Whitey, strik- 
ing an attitude; ‘‘ why, kid, where have 
you been for the last fifty years? 
the Prince of Wales ?”’ 

The baby’s underlip came pouting 
out. . 

‘*Hold on there—hold on!’’ inter- 
jected Whitey, hastily. <‘‘ None of that 
now; you've aired your voice enough 
for to-day! Just set your teeth into 
this,’’ said he, pulling out the stick of 
peppermint candy; ‘‘an’ if you're 
afeard of the Wales you can call me 
Princey for short—see ?”’ 

‘‘Me’s hungry, Princey,’’ gurgled 
the baby, going at one end of the stick 
of candy like a forlorn hope. 

‘* Well, keep on a-suckin’ then,’’ said 
Whitey, witha grin, ashe fished out his 
numerous spoils. ‘‘That candy you’re 
workin’ on was made for Queen Vic- 
toria, but it got changed in the cradle; 
an’ this cheese here was sent over by 
the King of Cuba while walkin’ in his 
sleep,’’ he rattled on, laying the crack- 
ers inthe center and forming a star 
around them with broken bits of cheese. 
The prunes and raisins he laid in tan- 
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gled lines with some study, and then 
proudly said: ‘‘There, kid, them’s letters 
—see? K for kid—that’s you—an’ J for 
Whitey—that’s me, when I ain’t workin’ 
at the Prince business. I learnt ’emup 
to the mission when I was knee high to 
the curbstone.’’ The ginger snaps he 
piled at one corner with the cherries, 
the banana at another, while the pretzel 
was broken into pieces for side dishes, 
but slipped bit by bit into his own hun- 
gry mouth instead. 

‘«There now, kid,’’ said he with a 
grin like an equator across his face, 
ball’s open—trot out your appertite! 
them as asks sha’n’t have, and them as 
don’t ask don’t want; so pitch in, 
Tucker, and help yourself! The ice- 
cream fell in the gutter, and the sody- 
water wouldn’t sody worth a cent; but 
the olla-pololla’s prime—have some ?’’ 
and he handed the staring youngster a 
cracker thick spread with moist sugar. 
Down it went inthe twinkling of an eye. 

‘*Kid,’’ said Whitey, solemnly, ‘‘do 
you know what I'd do if I was you?’ 
—and he handed over another cracker 
—‘‘I'd rent myself for a storage ware- 
house. Have some of the porker-house 
steak ?’”’ and he followed the vanished 
cracker with a piece of cheese. ‘‘Now 
then, Colonel,’’ he grinned, while the 
baby gurgled with delight and opened 
its eager mouth, ‘‘take sqme of the 
Spanish omerlet and a swipe at the 
Charley Ross.’’ Here the prunes and 
the raisins followed the crackers and 
cheese. 

‘* Me likes picnics,’’ smiled the baby; 
‘*an’ me likes you, too, Princey.”’ 

‘That shows your good taste, son,”’ 
said Whitey, as solemn as an owl. 
‘‘Have some of the cokynut cake to 
finish off with, do—that’s right; help 
yourself!’ he laughed, as the baby 
made a sudden dive at the rest of the 
spread with both hands; ‘there’s lots 
more where this come from.”’ 

The baby was mumbling a mouthful 
of soft banana, and there were cherry 
stains clear to his ears. Whitey picked 
up the last of the crackers and bit into 
it ravenously. Then he took it down 
from his mouth quickly and asked: 
‘«Here, kid, do you want it ?”’ 

The baby sighed a funny little sigh, 
swallowed vigorously, licked his lips 
and as much of his chin and cheeks as 
his tongue could reach, and murmured, 
doubtfully, ‘‘ Dess me touldn’t eat no 
more—lI’s full up!’ 

‘‘ Well, then,’’ said Whitey, as he 
thrust the rest of the cracker into his 
mouth, and gathered up the empty 
paper, ‘‘that’s where you're in luck— 
see ?>—for there ain’t any more. This 
here picnic’s over.’’ He looked around 
hungrily and crunched the last piece of 
salty pretzel between his teeth. 

‘«Me wants a d’ink, Princey,’’ gab- 
bled the child. 

‘‘Oh, you do, do you? Well, then, 
come along, and I'll toggle you on to 
the nozzle of a hydrink.’’ He picked 
him up and went slowly down the dirty 
stairs. 

‘*What to do with you I don't 
know,’’ he said, as he watched the baby 
sucking at the rusty cup chained to the 
horse-trough. ‘‘Mammy in the hors- 
pital as good as dead an’ gorn; Daddy 
in the pen—guess I'll take you down to 
Granny Croly till your ship comes in.’’ 
He pulled his waistband a little tighter: 
‘* And then,”’ said he, ‘I'll go down 
to find a supper for three kinds of a fool 
named Whitey Durkin!’’ 

But Granny Croly’s little side door be- 
hind the apple stand was closed and the 
window-shutters were shut. ‘‘ What! 
didn’t yous hear?’’ said Humpy Graham. 
wearily pushing his junk-cart past. 
** She’s dead; an’ Chimmy couldn’ pay 
no rent—so dey t’rowed ’im out.”’ 
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Whitey turned back to Handy Alley. 

Sis Anderson opened the door when 
he knocked. ‘‘Can’t do it, W’itey,”’ 
she, said, hopelessly. ‘‘ Dey ain’t some 
more room—anudder one comed las’ 
night ag’inalretty!’’ A shrill wail from 
the darkness inside told the story. 

‘*Wouldn’t tetch that brat with a 
ten-foot pole,’’ snapped Nance Ireland’s 
aunt, as she slammed the door in the 
boy’s face. ‘If ye ketch the fevers 
an’ die, it’s yer own fault, Whitey Dur- 
kin!”’ 

Whitey tried it again at Morgan’s and 
at Thorne’s. But no one had room or 
wish for Betsy Kool’s baby. They had 
enough and to spare of their own, and 
feared the fever besides. So Whitey 
came toa stand at the corner of the 
street. 

The baby was asleep, with its arms 
around his neck and its fuzzy little head 
on his shoulder. The arc light beyond 
the alley had just leaped out of the dusk 
with a blinding glare, and the red lamps 
in front of McGahan’s saloon were lit. 
The dust from passing wagons sifted 
down even more plainly than by day 
across the shadows gathering every- 
where. 

The baby was growing heavy, too, a 
dead weight in his arms; but he was 
afraid to move it lest it waken and cry. 
‘«Well,”’ said he, in a tone of comical 
disgust, ‘‘ some folks are born fools and 
some make fools of theirselves—I’m 
both!”’ 

It was half-past eleven o'clock when 
he came around the far corner of Park 
Place from among the silent homes of 
the well-to-do. There was a sneaking 
look in his eyes, and he limped heavily; 
for he had walked far. Stopping oppo- 
site a broad stone stairway that led to a 
wealthy door, he puffed once or twice 
wearily and then sat down upon the 
stone with his head against the iron rail- 
ings to rest. 

‘*Whitey Durkin,’’ said he, half 
aloud, with a sidewise, sickly grin at the 
sleeping baby in his arms, ‘‘ you haven’t 
as much nerve as a mildewed clam. 
Can’t even dump a kid on a doorstep, 
pull the bell and run! It’s easy—why, 
it’s dead easy,’’ he said, grimly; ‘‘ but 
you can’t do it—that’s all! See?’ 
Rising stiffly, with a half groan, he 
limped on back to Handy Alley through 
the night. 

It was just around the corner of the 
cross alley and past the rag-pickery to 
the rear of Donavan’s board yard. 
Whitey peered down the irregular wag- 
onway between the staggering lumber 
piles, and then slipped silently between 
two clean-smelling walls of fresh-sawed 
pine like a rat into its hole. 

Far back between the lumber and the 
cool brick wall was a little space 
hemmed in by leaning stacks of board. 
The ground was floored with odds and 
ends of plank, and at one end, where 
longer boards quite roofed the space 
across, was a deep bed of crisp, curly, 
white-and-yellow shavings. The rest 
was open to the sky. 

Whitey laid the baby snugly down 
among shavings and covered it with his 
jacket, for the night air was a little 
cooler now. Then he sank back with a 
tired sigh and looked up at the stars. 

The air was full of the resinous smell 
of the pine, and it was quite still; for 
the sound of the city was far off. ‘It 
ain’t nowise Heaven,’’ muttered Whitey; 
‘*but it’s enough sight nearer to it than 
Murphy’s. I wonder where Billy is!’’ 

His arms and shoulders, overstrained 
by carrying the baby’s weight so long, 
seemed lifting up in a queer way that 
puzzled him; and the stars had taken 
to marching round .and round. He 
did not remember them ever marching 
that way before, but did not wonder 


much, for he well knew there was no 
accounting for the doings of folks who 
stayed out all night like the stars. And 
so in a little while he fell asleep. 

It was not a deep nor a restful sleep; 
for he was full of bad dreams as of long 
teeth gnawing at the pit of his empty 
stomach, and his aching feet seemed to 
be going up and down, up and down, 
miles on miles without ceasing, until his 
back was breaking and his shoulders 
throbbed,and his legs grew heavy aslead. 
He tossed and turned from side to side, 
his fingers twitched, and he cried out 
words that had no meaning in his sleep; 
and at last the moon went upthe sky 
and looked straight down through the 
crannies of the board yard into his face. 
A little after he awoke with a start. 

««Come out of that!’’ 

He turned over dreamily. Between 
the lumber piles, between himself and 

the sky beyond, he could make out the 
dark head and shoulders of the board- 
yard watchman peering in at him. 

‘‘D’ye hear! come out of that, ye 
tramp; [see yer shirt-sleeves there !"’ 

Whitey got to his feet. He was not 
quite awake yet, and he was dizzy and 
ached all over. The stars were still 
marching round and round. He 
thought it very foolish of them; but 
then it was none of his business. 

‘«Will ye come out of that, or shall I 
fetch ye?”’ 

It seemed to Whitey that there was 
no need to make such a noise about it. 
‘«Shut up!’’ said he, as he folded his 
jacket over the baby and picked it up. 
His arms hurt, too, and the baby was 
very heavy. 

«« Ye impedent little scalawag ’’ — 

‘«‘Shut up!’ said Whitey, creeping 
with difficulty between the boards; 
‘*you'll wake the kid !"’ 

‘*T’ll wake you !"’ growled the watch- 
man, clutching Whitey’s collar, as he 
crept from between the lumber piles, 
and jerking him roughly to his feet so 
that he almost dropped the baby. The 
flap of the jacket fell back; the baby 
stirred uneasily and gave a little gasp. 

«What's that ye’ve got ?’’ demanded 
the night watchman. 

‘‘A band wagon,’’ said Whitey, 
mockingly; ‘‘ can’t yer see ?’’ He tried 

to grin, but began instead to wonder 
where the ground was gone, and why 
he could not find it with his feet. The 
board piles, too, were lurching this way 
and that; and he thought it would be 
better to take the baby away before 
anything fell. 

‘‘By-o- baby, go to. sleep,’’ he 
hummed, huskily; rocking the young- 
ster to and fro and tucking the jacket 
around it again. ‘‘Go to sleep, and 
don’t yell, for heaven’s sake—I’m most 
near tuckered out a-totin’ you around 
now.’’ Something hurt his arm, and 
he remembered dimly that the night 
watchman had hold of him. ‘I ain’t 
a-hurtin’ your old board yard,”’ he said, 
shutting his eyes from the blinding glare 
of the bull’s-eye lantern. 

«« Whose kid’s that?’’ said the watch- 
man, shaking him. 

‘*Mine.”’ 

‘‘Ithink yer lyin’. Where'd ye get 

*m >?” 

‘«Won him in a lottery,’’ said Whit- 
ey, wishing vaguely that it would stop 
raining stars a minute, so that he coula 
break away and run; he wasn’t used to 
it’s raining stars, and it made his head 
spin. 

But the watchman was talking to him 
from away off somewhere in the night: 
‘«Don't ye give me none of yer sass, 
young felly,’’ he said, ‘‘ or I'll run ye 
in.”” 

‘««Well,’’ Whitey started to say with 
a hungry shudder, ‘‘if there’s anything 
to eat in it, run ahead, I don’t care!”’ 
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But he could hardly hear his own voice, 
and he wondered in a dumb,sort of way 
if he had really said what he meant to 
say, or if it was worth while trying to 
say anything at all while everything 
was going around like that and there 
was nothing steady to hold on to. Some- 
body was shaking him hard,there in the 
whirl. ‘‘ Take care,’’ he protested, in 
that strange far-away voice, ‘‘ I'll come 
apart!’’ 

And then he was positive he heard 
some one accuse him of stealing a baby. 
He made a great effort to find his run- 
away voice, but it was such a queer 
whirling place — I didn’t steal it,’’ 
he said, or tried to say, ‘* it’s Betsey 
Kool’s—and Betsy’s in the horspital 
with the fever; and no one wouldn’t 
take the kid for love or money but me.’’ 

‘«What were you doing behind them 
boards ?’’ That voice could not possibly 
be talking to him, so he just held tight 
to the baby and wished he could get off 
of that wheela while. But the voice 
came feeling in through the stars and 
the darkness again: ‘‘ What were ye 
doing behind them boards, ye little 
beggar ?”’ 

‘“‘Running a baby farm!’’ said 
Whitey—or at least that is what he 
tried to say. Whether he did or not 
was more than he ever knew. He was 
still rocking the baby in his arms, and 
wondering what made him shiver so all 
over when it was summer-time, and why 
his knees gave way under him; and 
when he stamped his feet, thinking per- 
haps that they had gone to sleep, a 
great booming sound came in his ears 
and he grew deathly sick. Then the 
ground flew up into his face. ‘‘ Ketch 
the kid, quick!’’ he gasped, and swung 
around in the night-watchman’s grip 
like a limp wet rag. 


Some one had put a red-hot hand on 
his forehead—he knew that; so he 
tried to take it off. But he could not 
move hand or foot. There was a strong 
smell in his nose—of camphor, he 
knew, for he had smelled camphor at the 
drug store on McNaughton Street, and 
he didn’t like it; so he opened his eyes. 

The sun was coming in through the 
cracks of the shutters. It had no right 
to, for there weren’t any shutters in 
Murphy’s place. But there it was, 
coming in, and there were curtains, 
white curtains, tied back with a piece 
of green ribbon at the bottom. 
‘‘Murphy’s blowing himself regardless!’’ 
thought Whitey, vaguely— but this 
room was none of Murphy’s, for there 
was a Carpet on the floor, a green and 
red carpet, and a piece of oilcloth bya 
stand; and, what was more, the room 
was clean and smelled sweet and cool— 
it certainly wasn’t Murphy’s! He turned 
his head wondering. 

There was a queer noise in the next 
room, a gurgling, squealing, splashing, 
anda woman’s laugh. It was the baby— 
Betsey Kool’s baby—he remembered 
then and woke up. They—somebody, 
whom he did not know—were washing, 
actually washing, Betsey Kool’s baby! 

He sat up. With that his head went 
to whirling around again for a little. 
There was a dreadful, sickening sense 
of utter goneness in his stomach ; and 
as he realized that, he smelled some- 
thing more than camphor—the cam- 
phor he found was on a rag around his 
head, and burned, untii he pulled it off 
and threw it on the floor; but what he 
smelled was fried potatoes and coffee 
and fresh bread somewhere. He stood 
up, with his mouth watering like a sum- 
mer rain and hunger gnawing fiercely 
inside. He caught quickly at a chair to 
keep from tipping over. The savory 
odor seemed to come from another 
room—not the one where the washing 
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and squealing was going on. He went 
slowly along the wall, steadying him- 
self with one hand and putting his feet 
down like acat, until he came to the 
open door. 

There was a wooden table with a 
clean plate—a china plate, and some 
pans and crocks on it, and a snug little 
kitchen stove with a red light between 
the bars. On the fender of the stove 
sat a fat little tin coffeepot, steaming at 
the spout, and three fresh rolls, but- 
tered, toasting in the heat, and a saucer 
of brown potatoes with a fork in them. 
The salty smell that came up from them 
and blew into his face gripped him likea 
man’s hand. It was more than he 
could resist. He crept across the floor, 
trembling and weak inthe knees, picked 
up the fork, and stabbing a ‘fork- 
ful of potato, thrust it into his mouth. 
It was piping hot and made the 
tears come into his eyes; but he had no 
time for little things like that, and a 
piece of a roll was in atop the potato, 
and another and another, more pota- 
to, and a quick swig of steaming cof- 
fee right out of the side of the pot. 

There was a footstep in the other 
room. He dropped behind the table 
and crept under it, carrying a roll with 
him. ‘‘Mike, he’s up and gone en- 
tirely!’’ he heard ‘a women’s mellow 
voice cry out, followed by a heavy 
thump of wakened feet on the floor 
further away and a man’s footsteps and 
sleepy voice questioning. Under the 
table he saw a skirt and a man’s legs 
come quickly into the kitchen; and he 
hurried to finish the rest of the warm 
roll before they could take it away from 
him, so that in his haste he choked and 
coughed aloud. 

The woman screamed, and he saw 
the skirt turn back; but the man’s legs 
came straight to the table, and a great 
hairy brown hand came groping in 
under after him and took him by the 
collar, and dragging him out like a 
puppy, while a voice that he knew for 
the voice of Donavan’s night watchman 
said, with a curl of a laugh in it: 
‘‘Come out of that, ye little beggar, 
and ate yer breakfast likea man. Sure 
I wouldn’t begrudge a hungry dog his 
fill, and ye’ve a holly in ye like a foire- 
cistrun!”’ 

With which Michael Grannan and his 
wife set him down at the tabie and fed 
him until he could not eat another 
morsel, not even the bit of coffee-cake 
with currants in it for a topper-off. 
Then he sat back and hung his head, 
remembering for the first time that he 
was in the hands of the police, the men 
he feared and hated worst of all; for 
this was the night watch and the night 
watch were police. 

The watchman’s big brown hand 
came suddenly across the table under 
his eyes, and the strong fingers of it 
laid a dime in his own;and on the heels 
of it came a voice saying, gruffly: 
‘‘ Take that and start yerself in papers, 

ye skinny little divil.”’ 

He looked up in wonder—and at that 
look the woman behind hi‘s chair 
clapped him stoutly on the shoulder, 
laughing a round-faced, gray-eyed Irish 
laugh that smoothed out the wrinkles 
of trouble; and said she: ‘‘Sure, Mike, 
if he wasn’t so big I'd keep him along 
of the babby for one of our own, praise 
God; there's a spot in him somewheres 
- worth the while!’’ 
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Pebbles. 


I sECOND the motion, said the man 
on the rear of the tandem.— Yale Record. 


..‘‘Life is short,’’ said the man 
spzeding before a prairie fire, ‘‘and grass 
is long.’’— Wichita Eagle. 


. Never write lead-pencil comments 
in a borrowed book. The owner may rub 
them out. Use ink.—Zife. 


..‘‘ I won’t stay long,” ejaculated the 
six-footer, as he was about to have both 
legs amputated.— Vale Record. 


.-At least Job never tried to make a 
baby sit still long enough to have its 
picture taken.—Atchison Globe. 
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..‘* That church is no longer self-sup- 
porting.’” ‘‘Why not?” ‘The founda- 
tion is giving way.’’— Yale Record. 


.-The free and unlimited coinage of 
political promises will go on unchallenged 
for several months to come.— Washington 

- Star. 

..‘* You ought to be ashamed to hit 
me when my back is turned,’’ said John- 
ny, as Papa turned him o’er his knee.— 
Exchange. 


..‘* My hat b’owed off,’’ said Margie, 
in relating a recent experience; ‘‘an’ I 
tomed tlear home wiz my head bare- 
footed.’’—/Judge. 


.. She: ‘‘ Don’t you always pity a girl 
who is frightened in the dark?’ He: 
‘‘Naturally, I cannot help feeling for 
her.’’—Brooklyn Life. 


. Tommy (inquiringly): ‘‘ Mamma, is 
this hair-oil in this bottle?’’ Mamma: 
‘*No; that’s glue.’”” Zommy (nonchalant- 
ly): ‘‘ That’s why I can’t get my hat off.” 

--A dull and sickening thud was 
heard. It wakened everybody in the 
house, The newsboy had tossed a Sun- 
day paper on to the porch.—Princeton 
Tiger. 

.- Scorcher: 
That’s nothing. 


‘Thirty dollars, eh? 
I hada bicycle suit that 


cost $1,000.’’ Tandem: ‘‘ Who took your 
measure?’ Scorcher: ‘‘A_ jury.’’ — 
Truth. 


..‘* Smith got off a bright thing the 
other day.’’ ‘‘What was it?” ‘A 
lighted cigar some one had carelessly 
dropped into the chair he sat on.’’—De- 
troit Free Press. 


..‘‘Let me take the blamed thing 
home,”’ said the patient, as the dentist 
relieved him of his aching molar; ‘I 
wantto take it home and poke sugar in 
it to see it ache !’’— 7ruth. 


Cobwigger: ‘‘ Didn’t you think it rather 
foolish for her to ask you if her hat was 
on straight?’ Merritt: ‘‘No. It was on 
a railway train, and we had just come 
out of a long tunnel.” —Puck. 


. Watts: ‘‘1 wonder if the water is 
fit to drink yet?’’ Potts: ‘‘ Guess it is. 
An eel came through our hydrant this 
morning, and it seemed to be in good 
health.’’—/ndianapolis Journal. 


.. Bilkins: ‘‘ Filkins, the labor agita- 
tor, evidently doesn’t know very much 
about baseball.’’ /Ji/kins: ‘Why?’ Bil- 
kins: ‘‘T see he has deciared 4,500 men 
out on one strike.’’—Princeton Tiger. 


..‘‘Bunderson has the worst case of 
Anglophobia I ever heard of.’ ‘‘ How 
so?’ ‘*Just because he heard it was 
against the English law, he married his 
deceased wife’s sister.’’—Detroit News. 


.-“‘Do you spell it ‘program’ or 
‘programme’?”’ ‘‘I spell it ‘a-m’ in a 
letter, and a ‘double-m-e’ ina telegram,”’ 
answered the man who believes in getting 
all you can from the corporations.—/n- 
dianapolis Journal. 


..When Mrs. Tom Scorch asked her 
husband what kind of meat he would 
have for dinner, that enthusiastic wheel- 
man replied : ‘‘ Guess we'd better have a 
little bicycle meet.’’ And they did.— 
Quincy (Ill.) Herald. 


..In the natural order of events it is 
probable that within the next fifty years 
this country will have a new hereditary 
society. It will be called the ‘‘Sons of 
the Men Who Refused the Nomination 
for the Vice Presidency.”—New York 
World. 


...‘‘ Mike,” said the superintendent, 
‘there is a dead dog reported in the alley 
between Illinois and Meridian streets. I 
want you to look after its disposition.” 
An hour later the intelligent officer tele- 
phoned: ‘‘I have inquired abut the dog, 
and find that he had a very savage dispo- 
sition.’’—J/ndianapolis Journal. 








A Pound of Facts 

is worth oceans of theories. More infants are suc- 
cessfully raised on the Gail Borden Eagle Brand 
Condensed Milk than upon any other food. /n/ant 
Health isa valuable pamphlet for mothers. Send 
your address to the New York Condensed Milk Com- 
pany, New York. 





Puzzles. 


Tue INDEPENDENT invites all readers, whether 
regular subscribers or not, to contribute puzzles to 
this department. 

Every month a fresh set of prizes will be offered. 
For the five best puzzles received during July the 
following are offered : 

First Prize.—An electric lamp for the bicycle. 

Seconp Prize.—One high-grade cyclometer. 

Tuirp Prize.—One high-grade bicycle bell. 

Fourtne Prize.—* Cycling for Ladies,”’ by M. E. 
Ward. 

Fietu Prize.—‘ Cycling for Health and Pleasure,” 
by L. H. Porter. 

Answers will be printed two weeks after the puz- 
zles. This will enable solvers living at a distance 
to forward answers. 

Address all communications for this department 
as follows: 

Puzz.es, 
Care of THe INDEPENDENT, 
130 Fulton St., New York City. 


Pr1zE DouBLeE ACROSTIC. 


My primals spell the surname of a well- 
known writer; and a recent work by 
this writer is named by my finals. A 
copy of the book will be sent to the one 
who sends in the best list of answers to 
this week’s puzzles. 

Reading across; 1, ardent; 2, a small 
quantity; 3, cargo; 4, a joint; 5, a short 
poem; 6, a summit of Abarim, seven 
miles northeast of the Dead Sea; 7, to 
keep clear of. ya), Aa Wee 


PRIMAL ACROSTIC. 

All the cross-words contain the same 
number of letters. When rightly guessed 
and placed one below another, the initial 
letters will spell the name of a famous 
man who was born one hundred and 
seventy-three years ago to-day. 

Reading across: 1, a light carriage with- 
out a top; 2, to provoke; 3, to banish; 4, 
opinion; 5, hardened in feelings; 6, an 
ecclesiastical garment; 7, a popular ora- 
tion; 8, extreme; 9, the act of wearing 
off; 10, to give fresh life to; 11, holds as 
by a spell; 12, compliant; 13, visionary; 
14, pertaining to the East; 15, wastefully; 
16, a spring flower; 17, a due proportion 
of the several parts of a body to each 
other. 


NoveEL ACROSTIC. 


. 
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Reading across: 1, A fish sailed a long 
and very slender body; 2, a quick mes- 
sage; 3, to attend in public places as a 
guide and protector; 4, divisions of a 
book or treatise; 5, paltry; 6, part of a 
famous island; 7, corrugated; 8, to stig- 
matize. 

The letters represented by stars, read- 
ing downward, will spell the name of a 
city of the United States. 

G. B. Dyer. 


DouBLE ACROSTIC. 


My primals, reading downward, spell 
the name of a noted vessel, which set sail 
from New York in 1853, on a voyage of 
Arctic discovery; my finals, reading up- 
ward, spell the name of a very famous 
Confederate privateer. 

Reading across; 1, an ecclesiastical head- 
dress; 2, a man’s name; 3, a woman’s 
name; 4, sour and bitter to the taste; 5: 
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the goddess who presided over hunting; 
6, mercenary; 7, odor; 8, a recess in a 
wall; 9, a place for rest or sleep; 10, to 
decree. ‘* Dorotuy Q.”’ 


HOURGLASS. 


The central letters, reading downward, 
spell the name of an animal. 

Reading across: 1, Asmall anchor; 2, to 
talk to little purpose; 3, a number; 4, a 
letter from Portugal; 5, an exclamation; 
6, a domestic animal; 7, a kind of trum- 
pet, whose note is clear and shrill. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JULY 2. 
NuMERICAL ENIGMA. 


““We join ourselves to no party that does not 
carry the Ameriean flag and keep step to the music 
of the Union.”—Rurus Cuoare. 


Dramonps. 
I. 1, P.; 2, mat; 3, mated; 4, patriot; 5, teine; 6, 
doe;:7, T. IE. x, P.:'2, fop: 3, friar, <4, pointer; s, 


pated; 6, red, 7, R. 


ANAGRAM. 
Ambrose Everett Burnside. 
NuMERICAL EnicMa, 

“* Gravity is only the bark of wisdom’s tree; but it 
preserves it.” 

Letrer Puzzve. 

Begin at the second “a” in ‘“‘attract,” ‘A trip- 
hammer with an Aolian attachment.” 

Z1GZAG. 

‘* The Father of Waters.’’ 1, Theme; 2, shame; 3, 
fleck; 4, shaft; 5, delta; 6, froth; 7, Bohea; 8, sense; 
9, ravel; 10, count; 11, wafer; 12, prawn; 13, Malta; 
14. prate; 15, seedy; 16, Orion; 17, swell. 


Humors 


Of the blood of every description readily yield to ~ 
great a and purifying properties of Hood's 
saparilla. The cures effected by this medicine ‘am 
never been - Remember 


Flood’s 


Sarsaparilla 


Is.the best—in fact the One True Blood Purifier. 


ouny -° buy, easy to take, easy to 
Hood’ s Pills opera Cure headache, ‘edines- 
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on their skirt edges. 
proof, sheds water 
turns grey. 


If your dealer will not 
supply you we will. 
San ples showing | :be!s and materials mailed free. 


‘Home Dressmaking Made Easy."’ a new book by 
Miss Emma M. Hooper. of the Ladies’ Home Journal, 
sent for om. Pan mr 


GROCERIES. 


Fre fos paid by rail- 
road and steamer to all points within 100 hundred miles 
of New York. 
ful attention. 


CALLANAN & KEMP, 
41 and 43 Vesey St., New York. 
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Money In It 


—washing with Pearline. There’s 
ease and comfort in it, too, and 


safety. There’s wear saved on 

every thing washed ; there's 
work saved in every thing you 
There’s no time wasted, 


There’s 
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Vigor ana Health. 


Somatose is a Perfect Food, Tonic and Restor- 











ative. It contains the nourishing elements of meat. 
Prepared for invalids and dyspeptics and those 
needing nourishment and a restored appetite. May be 
taken dry, or in water, milk, &c. 
Al druggists, in 2 02.,Y%,% and 1 lb. tins 

Also the followin; combinations, Somatose-Biscuit, Soma- 
tose-Cocoa, & Chocolate each taining 10 per 
cent. § t Very and palatable prep 

Pamphlets mailed by Schieffelin & Co., New York, agents 
for Farbenfabriken vorm. Friedr. Bayer & Co., Elberfeld, 


QUINA-LAROCHE 


The Great French Tonic. 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE 


The Family Wash Blue ALWAYS RELIABLE. 
r Sale by Grocers 
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D.S. WILTBERGER, 233 N. 2d St., Philadelphia, Pa, 
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Work Indoors and Out. 


Farming as a Profession. 
BY E. P. POWELL. 


FARMING is not what it was and is not 
| what it will be. The use of steam power 
| in city or town life gave such advantages 
that the out-dwellerscould not hedp feel- 
ing the contrast. Before 1840 no one in 
| the country felt that he was losing much 
by being ona farm. It startles one who 
reads Washington’s, Jefferson’s and 
Madison's letters to see how those men 
longed for the country. They accepted 
ofice with reluctance, and resigned as 
soon as possible to get back upon the 
farm. They were not enriched by land 
culture, but they loved the soil and na- 
ture and the association with trees. Jef- 
ferson wrote that he so longed for his 
Monticello farm life that he could no 
longer endure the duties of office. He 
resigned his place in Washington’s Cabi- 
net with the determination never to return 
to public life. Washington was only 
forced by duty to accept the Presidency. 

Some of us can reach back in memory 
to those days when the city was not draw- 
ing population from rural homes—at least 
with any rapidity. Whilethere was more 
rudeness and simplicity there was every- 
where comfort and aquiet independence. 
No one felt that he was losing the best 
grist of life by not living ‘‘ intown.’’ The 
peculiar features of country life then 
were: 1. We raised our produce not for 
sale but for use. Very little was directly 
exchanged for money; but asystem of co- 
operative barter was carried on that 
served all the purposes of a quietlife. I 
do not think a _ well-to-do farmer’s 
family needed or generally used over 
one hundred dollars in money yearly. 
There was little thought or said about 
money. Currency questions were never 
heard of. A few dollars were always laid 
away ineverytown. This did not disturb 
the United States Treasury so faras I ever 
heard of. We made nearly all that we 
wore or used. We cut our own wood and 
made our own candles. There were no 
coal bills, or gas bills, or oil bills. Eggs 
would buy the sugar needed, except the 
maple sugar, which we always made in 
large quantities for home use. There 
was no need of poultry laws, because the 
great factory system, and mines and 
huge cities did not need to strip our 
hillsides. 2. We co-operated in our 
work. It is quite a mistake to suppose 
co-operation a modern invention. The 
truth is we are just learning to co-operate 
on anew basis. But ia those dags we 
built our houses by joint labor, and our 
churches and schoolhouses. We did 
most of our farm work in the same -way, 
even to apple paring and corn husking. 
The center of life was town meeting, 
church meeting, school meeting. Every- 
body felt that he had a part in each of 
these. Individualism was strong in some 
directions; but every one felt his common 
interest. The growth of city spirit has 
eliminated from country life a large share 
of this communism. There are too many 
retired gentlemen everywhere, with city 
airs. Time that is needed in winning a 
living is spent on lawn mowers and bits 
of fancy lawns. The country house is an 
imitation of a city house. It is not genu- 
ine. Our country life is not genuine in 
anything. We do notcare for town meet- 
ing, or school meeting, or church meet- 
ing. 

You will say, What is the drift of all 
this, but to show that the steam age has 
been acurse to the farmer? Not quite 
that, for it has advantaged all classes; 
but it has certainly biased all its advan- 
tages toward citylife. The farmer never 
has been able to make much direct use of 
steam power. It hasconcentrated wealth 
also and created a newambition. Itis no 
longer thought to be enough to be inde- 
pendent, comfortable, and out of debt 
—with a surplus fora rainy day. The 
farmer boy does uot hear of vast fortunes 
made by manufacturing and trading 
without wishing to share in the glory and 
the luxuries. An old-fashioned farm- 








house would now be spurned; a new 


style of living hascomein. This requires 
something besides barter; it requires 
cash. A farmer's family does not feel 
comfortable with less than five to fifteen 
hundred dollars a year to spend on cur- 
rent expenses. Will farming raise this 
amount? Asarule, it will not. Mean- 
while we do not get the power that the 
city uses, or that is used in the factorie;. 
With animal power we are trying to keep 
up the style of those who have steam 
power. Can we do it? The answer 
comes that the rural population is still 
decreasing—giving it up. A farmer said 
to me yesterday: ‘‘ What is going tocome 
of this? a lot of us will be used up pretty 
soon.’’ I did not answer him, for it 
would have been useless. 

Can I then honestly respond to a re- 
quest of the Editor of THE INDEPENDENT 
to write him an article showing how 
young people can live on the farm inde- 
pendently and comfortably? At least I 
can show by contrast that with all our 
disadvantages the average country life is 
infinitely above the common city life. In 
the city no one takes into the estimate 
the great mass of total failures. We 
have statistics to show that these include 
twenty percent. But after that the farm 
boy ambitious of city life can hardly ex- 
pect to reach the other twenty per cent. 
that become wealthy. Between the two 
per cents exists a social stratum that in the 
two points of independence and comfort 
cannot compare with the common farmer’s 
life. It is a lottery that you invest in 
when you quit the farm. 

But I do believe that country life can 
be restored to its prosperity and’ comfort 
and joy. 1. Mot by paternalism—that is, 
by begging the Government to do some- 
thing for us. A farmer came to me the 
other day to get my help in petitioning 
for State aid to dike an overflowing 
stream. The flooding damages his farm, 
and probably is very insalubrious. Two 
hundred dollars would do the work. If 
the State sends examiners, etc., the ex- 
pense will be two thousand dollars. Who 
pays? The people's taxes. But country 
people have caught the infection. They 
want protection and paternalism at every 
turn—not knowing that the tax list is 
slowly rising as a menace to all individ- 
ual freedom. 2. Prosperity and pleasure 
from farm life requires that you aim first 
to raise your own food, and sell only to 
cover the balance. Begin with the idea 
simply of independence, and not of 
wealth. It is the best ambition. The 
rich man does not enjoy as much as the 
independent man. To do this you must 
raise fruits as well as what are called 
main crops. Fruit constitutes half or 
more of a good diet. My own children 
have never eaten a pound of meat. (My 
horses have not. Iadd thisas an answer 
to those who think meat essential to 
strength. Fijians consider eating eyes 
essential to long sight.) We can raise 
apples, pears, plums, cherries, currants, 
berries, grapes; and these with eggs, 
chickens, beans and milk and vegetables, 
will cover nearly all a family needs 
for the table. Begin in a very small 
way. It is an age of splurging 
and plunging. Do not begin that way. 
Keep accounts and see that one hand 
washes the other. Shall we cultivate 
the beautiful? Yes, by all means. A 
man who begins farming, intending to 
live like the pigs. till he has made money 
enough to retire and have a fancy town 
house, is just the man‘we wish to get 
rid of. If he succeeds he degrades coun- 
try life as well as himself; but the 
chances are he will not succeed. On the 
contrary, make your farm an ideal of 
beauty as well as thrift. Get your pleas- 
ure as you goalong. 3. Adjust yourself 
to modern advantages and modern neces- 
sities—not to modern nonsense. For in- 
stance, there is a very rapid change go- 
ing on in the formation of social centers. 
The telephone is beginning to link farm- 
houses into groups. See to it that you 
get into one of these groups as soon as 
possible. The annual expense should not 
exceed four dollars—including the outfit. 
4. What is now needed is a new self- 
reliance on the part of farmers. We must 
learn once more to depend on ourselves, 
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instead of paying for all we eat, all we 
build, all we enjoy. Our boys must be 
trained to electrical appliances and me- 
chanical ingenuity. Our weaving and 
knitting and spinning and candle mak- 
ing and soap making and a hundred more 
such matters are gone from us. But 
a new field of home work is opening. 
It is not long before we shall have 
heat and lignt and work with electricity. 
In many cases this can be generated by 
water or wind power, and stored by our- 
selves. Independence is what we must 
look after—not so much dependence. Get 
this ideal ahead. 5. I have shown before 
in THE INDEPENDENT that we have fallen 
into a habit of farming out our children 
too much to all sorts of organizations for 
all sorts of purposes. The family is pret- 
ty nearly dissolved. We are socialists in 
more ways than we realize. This may be 
necessary in town life; itis not necessary 
in country life. There are ways by which 
we can educate our children intellectually 

religiously and industriously. Old ways 
will not return. It is waste of time to 
expect it or try to bring them back. But 
you must all the same make your farm a 
center of thought and life. Natureis the 
best text amybody ever preached from. 
God is in all you see and handle. You 
will be pig-headed if you live only to eat 
and do not reap the higher lessons. Em- 
erson sings: 

‘One harvest from your field, 

Homeward brings your oxen strong, 

Another crop your acres yield 
Which I gather in a song.” 
Every farm should have its study depart- 
ment as well as its dig department. 
There is geology, botany, entomology, 
astronomy all at home for you. Why 
send the boys off to learn something else? 
You think you cannot teach them; you 
can learn. Get a book like Comstock’s 
‘*Entomology” and Shaler’s ‘‘ Geology.”’ 
Study them as a piece of family work, as 
our fathers studied Scott’s ‘‘ Commenta- 
ries.’’ Then divide your farm work so 
that a part of it shall be experimental. 
Pick up facts as well as potatoes. Then 
have a shop and laboratory, where all the 
finger wisdom in the family can be devel- 
oped and muscle wit be encouraged. It 
will pay in cash, and pay in independence, 
and pay in pleasure. What I mean to 
emphasize is that home should be big 
enough in spirit to make elbow room and 
brain room for the boys and girls. There 
is no reason why they should feel that 
home is too narrow for them, and they 
must get away as soon as possible. I 
wish my home to be so full and roomy 
that nothing else shall seem larger to my 
children. While not opposing schools, I 
hold they should supplement, not sup- 
plant home. 

Nor is there any reason why a farm 
home should not include a great deal of 
literary work. We are so related to the 
world by quick and cheap mails that a 
farmercan report on his experiments and 
keep in communication with other in- 
vestigators. Three-fourths of our liter- 
ary workers would be more independent 
and happier if they owned a country 
home and spent a part of each day in land 
tillage. 

I close with an ideal letter addressed 
to the inhabitants of Albemarle County, 
Va., by Thomas Jefferson, who, in 1808, 
after being our Minister to France, Sec- 
retary of State with Washington, Vice 
President with John Adams, and then 
twice President, returned for the third 
time to his farm: 

‘‘ Returning to the scenes of my birth and 
early life, to the society of those with whom 
I was raised, and who have been ever dear 
to me, I receive, fellow-citizens and neigh- 
bors, with inexpressible pleasure, the cor- 
dial welcome you are so good as to give me. 
Long absence on duties which the history 
of a wonderful era made incumbent on those 
called to them, the pomp, the turmoil, the 
bustle and splendor of office, have drawn 
but deeper sighs for the tranquil and irre- 
sponsible occupations of private life, for the 
enjoyment of an affectionate intercourse 
with you, my neighbors and friends, and 
the endearments of family love, which na- 
ture has given us all, as the sweetener of 
every hour. For these I gladly lay down 
the distressing burden of power, and seek, 
with my fellow-citizens, repose and safety.”’ 
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He adds, in another letter: 

“1 am savage enough to prefer the woods, 
the wilds, and the independence of Monti- 
cello to all the brilliant pleasures of the gay 
Capital.” ° 

I believe there is no life, either commer- 
cial or official, none so splendid, so inde 
pendent, so comfortable, so wholesome, 
as a rational use of land and its cultiva- 
tion with brains and hands. 

CLINTON, N. Y. 


The Pros and Cons of Emigra- 
tion South. 


BY W. E. C. WRIGHT, D.D. 


AT the close of the War, with cotton 
bringing sixty cents per pound, any coun- 
try that would produce it seemed an El- 
dorado. Few fromthe North have held 
on to cotton-growing since the price 
dropped to less than six cents, as it did 
in 1894. A great variety of other indus- 
tries have beckoned southward. Orange 
culture, small fruits, vegetables, water- 
melons have at different times and places 
made great promises to the small farmer. 
Vast forests have attracted the dealer in 
lumber. Indefinitely extensive beds of 
coal and iron and phosphate have kindled 
expectation in the mining operator. Un- 
used waterfalls have called aloud to the 
manufacturers to harness them to forge 
and spindle and loom. 

The aggregate growth of Southern in- 
dustries in the period under considera- 
tion has been almost fabulous. Alabama, 
for example, that twenty-five years ago 
received a paltry 10,000 tons of coal for 
the year’s domestic use, is now putting 
out 5,250,000 tons annually. Fifteen 
years ago she was digging less than 200,- 
ooo tons of iron ore, now she markets 
2,500,000 tons a year. In1870 Alabama did 
not appear in the census as producing 
pig iron; in 1890 she reported nearly 
1,000,000 tons,and ranked next to Pennsyl- 
vania and Ohio. Since 1880 cotton man- 
ufacturing has multiplied fourfold in the 
South, and is now one-third that of the 
whole country. 

In the States of South Carolina and 
Florida the annual production of phos- 
phate fertilizers has risen to $5,500,000. 
The single port of Norfolk, Va., ships 
every year garden truck to the value of 
$6,000,000. Southern lumbering industry 
in 1880 amounted to $38,000,000, and in 
1892 had grown tothe enormous sum of 
$117,000,000. 

Meanwhile the cotton crop, in spite of 
low prices, has yielded nearly $300,000,000 
every year, and there has been no falling 
off in sugar and rice, nor alas, in tobacco 
and whisky. To stimulate and keep pace 
with new business in the South nearly 
40,000 miles of railroad have been con- 
structed. From all these influences com- 
bined it resulted that between 1880 and 
1890 the real and personal property of 
the South increased 50 per cent. 

The expectation of acquiring rapid 
wealth in the South had many solid 
facts to build upon. Great prosperity 
was realized by old inhabitants and by 
new settlers at many points. Old cities 
grew and new cities sprang up as by 
magic. In twenty years Birmingham, 
Ala., passed froma waste of broom-sedge 
to become a well-built city of 30,000 peo- 
ple, with well-paved streets, abundant 
waterworks, gas and electric lights, good 
churches and schoolhouses, and, asa ma- 
terial basis of life, 30 blast furnaces in 
vigorous operation. In a little longer 
time Atlanta sprang from an insignificant 
railroad terminus into the great city it is 
to-day, twice as populous as Savannah, 
and surpassed in population only by New 
Orleans, Richmond and ‘Nashville in all 
the territory of the States that undertook 
secession. 

On the other hand, what countless dis- 
appointed hopes lie buried under many 
a grass-grown town site in the sunny 
Southland! Atone place that need not be 
named the large tract of mineral land, the 
two iron furnaces and other manufacto- 
ries, the hotel, street railroad and other 
property of the company, was at one 
time posted in the company’s books at 
the aggregate value of more than $5,000,- 
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ooo. Building industry was active, and 
town lots advanced so rapidly that early 
purchasers seld in a few months at enor- 
mous profits. Meanwhile, in other towns 
new and old, iron furnaces were going up 
ata rapid rate. The demand for South- 
ern iron was more than filled. Prices fell 
until only a few of the best located fur- 
naces could afford to run. In the town 
we speak of the furnaces were never put 
in blast. About three years from the be- 
ginning an attempt was made to reorgan- 
ize the company onthe basis of calling its 
property worth $500,000. But this did 
not succeed anda little more than a year 
later the whole property was sold under 
the hammer for $65,000. This collapse 
was far from solitary in the speculative 
period of the Southern iron industry. 
Even in such substantial cities as Chat- 
tanooga and Bir.ningham, there came un- 
reasonable excitements that temporarily 
carried building lots to double and even 
four times what could be realized on them 
six months later. 

Such disasters have not been due to 
natural obstacles, but to rashness in in- 
vestment and speculation. While at some 
points the collapse has been fatal and 
final, at others business has only been 
shaken down to a solid foundation, to de- 
velop hereafter ina steady and perma- 
nent prosperity. 

Whoever would make safe investments 
in the South must not suffer the bewilder- 
ing development of that part of the coun- 
try to blind him to modifying facts to 
which the promoter of new enterprises 
will probably not call his attention, but 
which become very palpable on investi- 
gation. 

That Alabama became in 1890 the third 
State in producing pig iron is far from 
proving that evcry one who builds a fur- 
nace in Alabama will make a fortune. 
One seriously modifying fact is that the 
Alabama iron, reduced as it is almost ex- 
clusively from the black band ore, cannot 
be made into steel by the Bessemer 
process on account of containing an in- 
tractable per cent, of phosphorus. The 
open hearth process, it is said, will elim- 
inate the phosphorus and make steel. 
Until these processes demonstrate their 
efficiency on a large scale, the Alabama 
iron is shut out from the steel department 
of the iron trade and cannot be an indus- 
try of the highest grade. 

Pig-iron production at the best is a sec- 
ond-rate industry compared with working 
the iron into structural shapes and ma- 
chinery and tools and cutlery and small 
wares for the consumer’s market. 

A very depressing fact in regard to 
Southern industries is their painfully 
small share inthis higher manufacturing. 
Alabama produces almost one-fourth as 
much pig iron as Pennsylvania, but onlya 
hundredth as much roiled iron and steel, 
still less of structural shapes, and not a 
keg of nails. 

One reason for this is the lack of skilled 
labor. A deeper reason is the meager- 
ness of the Southern market. The low 
rate of wages there is often named as an 
attraction for manufacturers. So it may 
be for making what can be marketed else- 
where. But general low wages necessa- 
rily means a restricted home market. 
Because wages are so low, Southern la- 
borers have little to spend, and a large 
part of Southern produce must be sold 
away from home. The Southern manu- 
facturer as truly as the Southern gardener 
must make account of freights tothe great 
Northern markets as an essential element 
in determining his profits. 

A considerable margin needs to be al- 
lowed, also, for the comparative ineffi- 
ciency of the cheaper labor, and the gen- 
erally slower transportation and -slower 
payment of bills. Those who'rush South 
without considering. these and similar 
modifying facts, will not be saved from 
disappointment by the remarkable growth 
of that part of ourcommon country. If 
a balance could be struck, it would possi- 
bly show as much money sunk in the 
South as made there in these wonderful 
twenty-five years. 

The mining development of Alabama 
has been so surprising that we are in 
danger of overlooking the vastly greater 


aggregate development in some of the 
Northern States. In twenty years the. 
annual output of coal in Alabama has in- 
creased more than 5,000,000 tons; in Ohio 
in the same period the increase has been 
more than twice as great; in Pennsyl- 
vania, more than eleven times as great, 
rising from 23,000,000 tons to 91,000,000. 

In the same twenty years Alabama in- 
creased her output of iron ore by 2,000,000 
tons, and Michigan hers by 5,000,000 tons, 
while the value of the Michigan ore is 
more than double per ton. 

It is a wholesome thing for our national 
life to have population freely emigrat- 
ing between different parts of the coun- 
try. But emigrants led by wrong expec- 
tations and finding disappointment in 
their new homes, cannot be a bond of 
union. The South has great attractions 
in business as well as in climate; it has 
also its drawbacks in both respects. 
Those who are looking southward with 
the hope ot improving their personal for- 
tunes should exercise great caution. It 
is as important for the nation as for them- 
selves that they make no mistake in emi- 
grating, but find success and contentment 
in their new homes. 

CLEVELAND, O, 


Pure Food Legiedatioms 


BY DR. GEO. G. GROFF. 

AT its last session, the Legislature of 
Pennsylvania passed a comprehensive 
law regulating the sale of many articles 
of food, often compounded and adulter- 
ated. The enforcement of this and other 
food laws was placed in charge of a Food 
and Dairy Commissioner, who is an offi- 
cer of the Department of Agriculture. 

At the request of the Philadelphia gro- 
cers, the Department has issued certain 
formal decisions in reference to the mean- 
ing of the recent law. There being a 
general interest in these decisions, as 
marking the state of the public feeling in 
reference to pure food legislation: in 
Pennsylvania, they are here presented to 
the readers of THE INDEPENDENT: 


‘No tradulent or worthless article can be 
mixed with or substituted for standard 
goods and sold under the label ‘Compound’ 

r ‘Mixture.’ Only compounds and mix- 
tures as ‘ordinary articles or ingredients of 
articles of food’ can be so sold. 

“In all cases goods sold as pure must be 
pure and not a compound, as in the case of 
flavoring extracts, dry mustard, etc. Va- 
nilla extracts must be made from pure 
vanilla beans. Mixed extract of vanilla and 
tonka should be labeled ‘ mixture’ or ‘com- 
pound.’ 

‘Ether flavors if sold should be labeled 
and sold as ‘ Artificial Strawberry,’ ‘ Artifi- 
cial Pineapple’ flavors, etc., as the case may 
be. Nothing injurious to health should 
enter any food product. 

“‘Salicylic acid is prohibited as a preserv- 
ative. 

“Coloring of various food products is not 
prohibited, providing the material used is 
not injurious. 

“In some instances the question of admis- 
sibility of any foreign substance hinges on 
the point of whether the substance is neces- 
sarily added to improve its value or quality, 
or fraudulently added to increase the quan- 
tity and profits. 

“Only vinegar which is the legitimate 
product of pure apple juice, known as apple 
cider, can be sold as apple vinegar. It must 
contain not less than two per cent. of solids 
and four per cent. acidity. Each head of the 
package must be branded with the name and 
address of the manufacturer and date of 
manufacture. Distilled or malt vinegar, if 
sold true to name, is not prohibited. 

‘‘Lard not wholly derived from the fat of 
swine must be plainly branded ‘Compound 
Lard.’ 

“The addition of coloring matter or pre- 
servatives to milk is prohibited by law. 

“Preserves, jellies, crushed fruits, fruit 
juices and whole fruits, sold as pure and not 
marked ‘Compound,’ must contain nothing 
but fruit and sugar. 

‘Preserves, jellies and similar articles, 
that contain starch, glucose, etc., must be 
labeled ‘Compound’ or ‘ Mixture’; and we 
would advise that the formule also be 
stated. This, however, is at the option ot 
the manufacturer. 

““The word ‘Compound’ should be in a 
conspicuous place on the label and plain, zo 
as to be prominent. 

“Spices do not admit of the addition of 
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Permanent Benefit. 


“T was troubled a long time with 
sick headache. I tried many reme- 


dies; but it was not until I took 
Ayer’s Pills that I received perma- 


nent benefit.”—C. H. 
Auburn, Maine. 


AYER’S PILLS 


ighest Honors at the World’s Fair. 
Hig 
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Here’s a Little 
Nut to Crack 


JUST A GRAIN OF WHEAT, 
it is full of nourishment, the kind 
you need and of 
the right sort. 
With the excep- 
tion of the irritat- 
ing husk, it is 
ground into 
Fine Flour.* 
by the Franklin Mills. A little 
off white because all the nutritive 





elements are retained—therein is 
, food. 

If you can’t get this brain, bone, 
nerve and muscle-making flour from 
your grocer, 
your order, and we will see that you 
are supplied. 

See that the Flour ordered bears 
our label ; avoid substitutes. 
MADE ONLY BY THE 


Franklin Mills Co., Lockport, N. Y. 
PWeOVVBVVVGA 


its goodness, i. e. 


send us his name with 








any foreign matter, and therefore cannot be 
sold as ‘compounds,’ or placed upon the 
market in an adulterated condition. 

“Alum in pickles is not prohibited. It 
does not injuriously affect the same, but is 
added to improve the appearance and qual- 
ity. 

‘“When coloring matter is used in canned 
vegetables the package must be distinctly 
marked ‘ Artificially Colored.’”’ 

The sale of oleomargarin, butterin, and 
all forms of imitation butter is absolutely 
prohibited in Pennsylvania. The sale of 
adulterated candies is prohibited. It is 
illegal to water milk, but no State law 
has been adopted regulating the sale of 
milk or fixing the standard for same. 
Analysis shows that little vinegar in the 
State comes up to the standard fixed in 
the statute. The law evidently aims to 
promote the sale of food products as they 
come from the farms and before they are 
compounded and adulterated by 
handlers. 


later 
The movement is in the right 
direction, and should be improved by the 
addition of provisions which will yield 
pure butter, pure cheese, and pure water, 
for, strange to say, Pennsylvania has 
nothing save the common law to protect 
her sources of water supply. 
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Flowers love the Sunlight 
and always turn to it. The 
modern housewife learns to 
love 


< Sunlight 
Soap 


and always turns to it to 
help her out on ‘wash day”’ 
or any other day when she 
needs a pure, honest soap 
which cleanses everything 
it touches and doesn’t in- 
jure anything, either fab- 
tic or hands, 

Less labor 

Greater comfort 
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Lever Bros., Ltd., 
Hudson & Harrison Sts., N.Y. no 

















POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar baking powder. 


High- 
est of all in leavening strength.—Zatest 
United States Government Food Report. 

Royal Bakine PowpER COMPANY, Hew York. 


SD LEINWAY 


GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Call and inspect the newly invented patent Grand 
Pianosin Upright Form. Also for sale for cash or 
on instalments a.large assortment of nearly new 
STEINWAY Grand, Upright and Square Pianos 
all warranted like their new Pianos. Also, second- 
hand Pianos of other make, in perfect order, at low 
figures. 


STEINWAY & SONS, 107-111 E. 14th St., 
NEW YORK. 








Special to «« The mbeaitiet ” Readers. 
If you enjoy a cup of GOOD 
TEA send this “ad” and 10c. in 
stamps, and we will mail you a 
4 Ib. sample best T imported, 

any kind you may order. 

@ 5 Ibs. fine Family Teas 

ceipt of $2.50 and this “ad. - Ali 
charges paid. 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
P. O. Box 289. 1 and <> AY ESEY STREET, 
NEW YORK ‘CITY, * © 





OFFICE OF THE 


Atlantic 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


New York, January 21st, 1896. 
The Trustees, in Conformity with the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following statement of its affairs 
in the 3ist of Deceurber, 1895: 
Premiums on Marine Risks from ist Janu- 
ary, 1895, to 3ist December, 1895.......... . $2,622,872 42 
Premiums on Policies not marked off ist 





PE irc cichcasier vc assdseescnvecsderces 1,027,151 41 
Total Marine Premiums.....................- $3,650, 023 83 
Premiums marked off from ist January, 

1895, to 3ist December, 1895................. $2,540,748 88 
Losses paid during the same 

ees ee eye $1,218,407 55 
Returns of Premi- “ 

ums and Expenses. $603,415 82 
The Company has the following Assets, viz.: 

United States and City of New York Stock, 

City Banks and other Stocks............... $8,059,105 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise..... 1,216,500 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company, 

RN. Bib cc cpeicarseenadsServcvents 1,000,004 90 
Premiam Notes and Bills Receivable...... . 896,431 88 
naib vee staneessvsiabdapecesadeed 202,518 33 

EE eS eer ee ee ane eer eS $11,374,560 11 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fourth 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1890 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fourth 
of February next, from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment, and cancelled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
Sist December, 1895, for which certificates -will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the fifth of May next. 

By order of the Board. 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 














W.H.H. MOORE N. DENTON SMITH, 

A. A. RAVEN, SHAS. H. MARSHALL, 
JOSEPH H. yCHAPM AN, CHAS. D.LEVERICH, 
JAMES LO EDW. FLOYD-JONES, 
JAMES G DE FOREST, GEORGE H. MACY 
WILLIAM DEGROOT, LAWRENCE TURNURE 
WILLIAM B EBB. WALD ON P. BROWN, 
HORACE @ SON W. HARD, 
CHRIS x De zrnoMsEy Teanc BELL, 

CH ARLE $ P.BURDETT, JOSEPH AGOSTINI, 
HENRY E. HAN TRY. VERNON H. BROW 
WILLIAM E. DO LEAWDER N. LOVELL 
GEORGE BLISS, EVERETT FRAZA 
BORA TND GEORGE W OD TNT ERY 
JOHN D. HEWLETT, PAUL THEBAU a 


L. 
GUSTAV ANSIMCK, JOHN B. WOODW. 
GEORGE COPPELL 
MOORE, Fvesit 
RAVEN, ya 
Af APARSONS. 2d Vice * prestéent. 
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THE INDEPENDENT 


BUFFALO LITHIAWATER 


For Nervous Indigestion, Nervous Exhaustion, Etc. 


Dyspepsia—Gastro-Intestinal Disorders. 

Dr. J. Allison Hodges, Pr of A y and Clinical Professor of Nervous and Mental Diseases 
University College of Medi- ¢¢ - Spring Ne. 1, possesses 
cine, Richmond, Va.: BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 9 decided NERVE TONIC 
and RESTORATIVE properties, and is an efficient remedy in a wide range of NERVOUS DISORDERS. Inall of 
the many cases of Nervous Indigestion and Neurasthenia in which I have prescribed it, it has proved 
highty beneficia 








would en uutty mention the case of a sufferer from Nervous Indigestion who, after visit: most of the 
noted health reso his 1 aa and in Burope, without material benefit from any, received decided and 
permanent fit from this Wate 


This Water is for sale b yo generally, or in cases of one dozen half-gallon bottles, $5.00 f. 0. b. at the 
Springs. Descriptive pamphlets sent tee to any address. 


Springs open for guests = June ‘15th to October ist. 


PROPRIETOR, BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, VIRGINIA, 
On the Atlantic and Danville Railroad. 
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Possesses in the highest aegree the entire accive properties of Peruvian Bark. Endorsed by the medical al faculty 


as the best remedy for FEVER AND AGUE, MALARIA, POORNESS OF THE BLOOD, GENERAL DEBILITY and W 
Dems aess INCREASES THE APPETITE, STRENGTHENS THE NERVES, and butids up the entire system. 
Rue Dreuet. New York; E. FOUGERA & CU., 26-30 N. William St. 


THE BANNER BICYCLE LAMP 
$3.50 


Delivered anywhere 
in United States. 


ASTING 
Paris; 








Throws a_ powerful, broad light, 







and by special arrangement of 
lens illuminates ground to 
perfection. 


| Wind Proof. 

Will not Jolt Out. ° 

1 No Solder to Melt. 

} All Parts Removable. 

Fiils on Outside Oil Fount. 
Solid Brass, Heavily Nickeled. 
Willi not Smoke Up. 

Easy to Take Apart. © 

Easy to Put together. 

A Perfect Road illuminant. 


Burns Kerosene in 
cotton-packed fount. 
No spiashing. 
5 1-2inches high. ¢ 
Weight 12 ounces. “(3 
Handsome Jewell 


locking device is a 
positive preventive. 


Pe or 4 Your dealer should have them; 
Ss. ° . . 
ar 2 until he has will send, carriage 
ping. Our patent 4 paid, for $3.50 to any part of the 
5 


United States. 


PLUME & ATWOOD MANUFACTURING CO. 


New York. Boston, = * * = Chicago. 
“FACTORIES: Waterbury and Thomaston, Conn. 


HOTELS, SUMMER RESORTS, ETC. 


Cranstons-on-Hudson, 
WEST POINT. 


OPEN MAY 9TH. 
Special rates for Families. Four furnished cot- 
tages. 1% hours from New York, via West Shore 
R.R. 2% hours via steamer ‘‘ Mary Powell.”’ 


“SARATOGA SPRINGS, I N.Y. 


UNITED STATES HOTEL 


SEASON OF 1896. 

Open from June 15 te October 1. 
Special rates by the week ; also for 
JUNE, JULY AND SEPTEMBER. 
For rates and other particulars, apply to 


TOMPKINS, GAGE & PERRY, 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


Hotel Brunswick, 
BOSTON, 


BARNES & DUNKLEE 
PROPRIETORS. 


TRAVEL, SUMMER RESORTS, ETC. 


A COMELY TRAIN 


Combined with speed and service, through 
magnificent scenery, is provided by the 


Great Northern 

















Columbias have been tested in 
the crucible of experience, with 
the fire of public opinion, and 
‘have not been found wanting— 
$100 worth of secured bicycle 
quality. Same price to everybody. 


Pope Mfg. Co., Hartford, Conn. 




















SAVE YOUR FRUITS 


trom the Pests BY BUYING 
A DOUGLAS SPRAYER. 


eer 


















) THE BEST PAY THE BEST Rail 
Pasrpcceie, aterm 
WwW. & B. DOUCLAS, 
mt OWN, CT. for your, journey to HELENA, BUTTE, 
WY. CITY. CHICAGO. 








SPOKANE, and PACIFIC COAST. Pal- 
ace and Family Tourist Cars without change 
to Seattle and Portland. In connection 
with the O. R. & N: Co. it forms the short 
line to the Palouse Country and Portland, 
Oregon. Dining-Car, meals @ /a carte. Li- 
brary-Observation Car, the transcontinental 
club-house. Beautifully. illustrated book of 
Alaska. Send 6 cts. postage to F. I. Wuirt- 
NEY, Gen’l Pass’r and Ticket Agt., St. Paul, 
Minn. 








A.B. &E.L. SHAW, 


PoLElts, 
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Cripple Creek 


The Santa Fé Route is the most di- 
rect and only through broad-gauge 
line from’ Chicago and Kansas City 
to the celebrated Cripple Creek 
gold mining district, Luxurious 
Pullmans, free chair cars, fastest 
time, and low rates. 


(Gold! Gold! 


Address G. T. Nicholson, G. P. A., 
A, T. & S. F. Ry., Monadnock 
Bik., Chicago, and ask for free copy 
of profusely illustrated book descrip- 
tive of Cripple Creek. It is well 


worth reading. 
Santa Fe Route 
¥ FF 


“Where Times 


99 
are Prosperous 


SPEND YOUR 
SUMMER VACATION IN THE 


Rocky Mountains 


TAKE THE... 


ROCK 
ISLAN 
ROUTE 








To Denver, 
* arene 
* Springs, 
* or Pueblo. 








ONLY DIRECT LINE TO COLORADO 
SPRINGS, MANITOU anp PIKES’ PEAK 
HOURS QUICKER TIME TO 
CRIPPLE CREEKeeeeecees 
which should be included in your trip, 
and an investigation of the resources 
of this place may well repay your visit. 
Tourist Dictionary Address JOHN SEBASTIAN, 
Sent Free... Gen’) Pass. Agent, 
Apply for it. Q CHICAGO. 









“NEW LONDON » 
>)” WATCH HILL 
BLOCK ‘AND 


Aiso a 
WORCESTER .. == 
BOSTON |. 








“66 ” 
GOLD LAMPS FRE ed in Mon- 
wonderful Aladdin s thew: . 
a hh tif tana gold, onitbe presented 
to a 25 ladies sending in 
the best reading article on 
the “ Aladdin Lamp”; con- 
test closes Sept. ist, i896. 
Send five two-cent: stamps 
for full information re- 
garding contest, and _re- 
ceive a pocket clothes- 
brush for removing mud- 


spots, ete. 

ALADDI a] LAMP. 
s BUILT TO 

Shey among, <u 6g sQE ¥e BoM DY It Won’ Go Ovr. 

The highest grade lamp at the lowest price. 


In nickel $3:00. 
All Dealers. 





oods- yam e saye ‘vewpoys Addeg 241), 





THE ALADDIN LAMP CO., 518 Broad St., Newark, N. J. 
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